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The canonical accounts of Lenin’s last writings accept the version that 
Lenin left a “testament” that included a number of negative remarks 
about Joseph Stalin, and that Lenin wished to remove Stalin from the 
position of General Secretary of the All-Union Communist Party 
(bolshevik). This version stems partly from Trotsky, who embraced it 
eagerly in his campaign to replace Stalin as Party leader; partly from 
Lenin’s wife Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya; and partly from 
Nikita Khrushchev and the Khrushchev-era fifth and last edition of 
Lenin’s works, the Polnoe Sobranie Sochinenii (“Complete Collection of 
Writings”), or PSS. 


The present book is largely based on the research of Professor Valentin 
A. Sakharov of Moscow State University. His 2003 book, Lenin's 
“Political Testament”, published by Moscow State University Press, is 
the result of years of access to and study of many of the archival copies 
of Lenin’s works, drafts of those works, and originals of other important 
documents related to the question of Lenin’s “testament.” 


The present study draws the same conclusion: Lenin’s so-called 
“Testament” is a fraud. The present book includes chapters that examine 
the role in these falsehoods of Leon ‘Trotsky and the errors and 
falsehoods in the book Lenin’s Last Struggle by the late historian Moshe 
Lewin, as well as individual chapters on the role of Lenin’s wife 
Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya and that of Lenin’s sister Maria 
IV inichna Ulyanova. 
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Introduction 


The canonical accounts of Lenin’s last writings accept the version 
that Lenin left a “testament” that included a number of negative 
remarks about Joseph Stalin, and that Lenin wished to remove 
Stalin from the position of General Secretary of the All-Union 
Communist Party (bolshevik).! This version stems partly from 
Trotsky, who embraced it eagerly in his campaign to replace Stalin 
as Party leader; partly from  Lenin’s' wife Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna Krupskaya; and partly from Nikita Khrushchev 
and the Khrushchev-era fifth and last edition of Lenin’s works, the 
Polnoe Sobranie Sochinenii (“Complete Collection of Writings”), or 
PSS. 


There is much confusion concerning just which of Lenin’s last 
writings make up his “testament.” As the reader of this book will 
discover, this is because the concept of a “testament of Lenin” was 
invented by others, not by Lenin, who never used the term and 
clearly was never aware that he left a “testament.” Lenin made no 
“testament,” as Nadezhda Krupskaya, his wife, admitted in 1925. 
Leon Trotsky admitted this too, although he later resurrected the 
claim that Lenin left a “testament” when, in exile from the Soviet 
Union, it seemed in his own interest to do so. 


Throughout 1922 Lenin’s health declined. In May 1922 he suffered 
his first stroke. By December 16, 1922, Lenin’s muscular control 
was so impaired that he could no longer write. From this date until 
he became too ill to work at all Lenin had to dictate to a secretary ~ 
a task he found difficult. 


1 The official name of the Party until 1952; hereafter, “the Party” or “the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” or the CPSU. Until the formation of the 
Soviet Union in December, 1922, the Party’s official name was the Russian 
Communist Party (bolshevik), or RKP{b). 
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As far as we can determine from the available records, Lenin never 
again met in person with any Party leaders after December 12, 
1922. Only his wife Nadezhda Krupskaya, his sister Maria 
Il’inichna Ulyanova, the women in his secretariat, his doctors and 
his nurses visited him in person. None of the writings attributed to 
Lenin and dated after December 12, 1922, bear his personal, i.e. 
handwritten, signature or even his initials. 


The Research of Valentin A. Sakharov 


The present book is largely based on the research of Professor 
Valentin A. Sakharov of Moscow State University. His 2003 book, 
Lenin’s “Political Testament”, published by Moscow State 
University Press,” is the result of years of access to and study of 
many of the archival copies of Lenin’s works, drafts of those 
works, and originals of other important documents related to the 


, tt 


question of Lenin’s “testament.” 


Lenin’s Last Writings 


Because the concept of “Lenin’s testament” originated after Lenin’s 
death and was never clearly defined, there is disagreement over 
which documents attributed to Lenin should be considered a part 
of the “testament.” Sakharov divides Lenin’s last writings into two 
groups: those which are unproblematically Lenin’s work, though 
dictated; and those that are attributed to Lenin but are of 
questionable authorship. 


The texts whose authorship by Lenin is not doubted are: 


* Notes On Gosplan: “Granting Legislative Functions To The State 
Planning Commission” Dated December 27, 1922 - CW 36, 598- 
602. 


* The Beginning of the Development of the Reorganization Plan for 
the Central Committee and the People’s Commissariat of the 


2 Sakharov, V.A. “Politicheskoe zaveshchaniie” Lenina. Real’nost istorii is mify 
politiki. (M: 2003). 
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Russian Republic (Addition to the Section on Increasing the 
Number of C.C. Members) December 29, 1922 - CW 36, 603-604. 


* The Article “Pages From A Diary” - Title in English language 
edition is “On Education” - CW 33, 462-466. 


* The “Article”? “On Cooperation” - CW 33, 467-475 


* The “Article’* “Our Revolution (Apropos of N. Sukhanov's 
Notes)’- CW 33, 476-480 


* The Original Version of the Article on the Reorganization of the 
CC of the RKP(b) 


* “How We Should Reorganise the Wokers' and Peasants’ 
Inspection” (19-23 January 1923) - CW 33, 481-486 


* “Better Fewer, But Better” (end of January - beginning of March 
1923) - CW 33, 487-502 


The texts that raise doubts concerning Lenin’s authorship are: 


* “Letter to the Congress” (dictations of December 24-25, 1922) 
and “Addition to the Letter of December 24, 1922” dated January 
4, 1923 - CW 36, 593-595; CW 36, 596. 


* The Letter to Trotsky, March 5, 1923. - CW 45, 607 


* The Letter to Mdivani and Makharadze, dated March 6, 1923. - 
CW 45, 607-8. 


* The “Ultimatum Letter” to Stalin, dated March 5, 1923. CW 45, 
607-8. 


Sakharov discusses all these documents, including those whose 
authorship by Lenin is not contested. I will discuss only those 
documents whose authorship by Lenin is in doubt. 


3 Published as an article, but resembling notes. 
4 Published as an article, but resembling notes. 
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As a professor at Moscow State University Sakharov gained access 
to many - though far from all - of the originals of these primary 
documents from Lenin’s secretariat, as well as other materials. At 
the time of this writing (March 2022) these documents are still not 
available to other researchers. Sakharov quotes extensively from 
many of these documents, describes others, and reproduces 
photographs of a few of the most important ones. 


My Use of Sakharov’s Book 


Sakharov’s book, 716 pages in length, is the basic source of the 
first six chapters of the present book. 


In this book the numbers in parentheses after a passage in the text 
refer to pages of Sakharov’s book. In many places I quote directly 
from this book. Where I have done so, the quotations are indented. 
In many other places I have paraphrased or summarized 
Sakharov’s discussion. Quotations, paraphrases, and summary 
passages are always indicated by a page number in parentheses. 


A translation into English of Sakharov’s lengthy book would be a 
major undertaking and may never be done. Moreover, the Russian 
text is not organized in a way to make it easily understandable to a 
non-academic audience. For example, a given text may be 
discussed in several different parts of the book. The full impact of 
Sakharov’s evidence and analysis is dissipated somewhat by the 
length and complexity of Sakharov’s presentation. 


In 2018 I decided to study Sakharov’s book very closely. That 
study took me several years. It included making notes on long 
sections of the book and, when I felt it necessary, translating long 
sections word for word into English, just to make certain that | 
understood Sakharov’s argument accurately. Once I had done all 
this it seemed to me to be more important than ever to write a 
shorter book for a broader audience - a book that would make 
Sakharov’s excellent research widely available in a way that even a 
complete translation of his long and important Russian book might 
not. 
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Stephen Kotkin’s Study of “The Testament of 
Lenin” 


The present book also makes a number of references to Stephen 
Kotkin’s book Stalin. Paradoxes of Power, 1878-1928. This is the 
first volume of Kotkin’s projected three-volume biography of 
Stalin.® As I have sharply criticized Kotkin’s second volume,® I will 
say a few words about this first volume. 


This first volume does contain many problematic passages. For 
instance it contains plenty of gratuitous remarks that attest to 
Kotkin’s anticommunism and his willingness at times to abandon 
any pretense at objectivity. 


But Kotkin has clearly studied Sakharov’s book with great care. He 
summarizes Sakharov’s discussion well, and accepts Sakharov’s 
conclusion that the anti-Stalin documents in Lenin’s last works, the 
so-called “testament,” are fabrications. Kotkin also makes some 
acute observations about Sakharov’s analysis. This is why I cite 
Kotkin’s discussion of the documents in the “testament” and their 
use in the political struggles of the 1920s. 


However, Kotkin’s remarks on the “testament” and its political use, 
and on Sakharov’s analysis, are widely scattered throughout 
several hundred pages of his lengthy work. This makes any overall 
assessment of Sakharov’s study inaccessible to any but the most 
dedicated and meticulous reader of Kotkin’s book. 


Kotkin also deploys Sakharov’s conclusions — which he accepts ~ in 
order to promote his, Kotkin’s, own notion that the struggle over 
the “testament” gave Stalin a sense of persecution and a 
suspiciousness that either created or at least strengthened a 


5 At the time | write this, July 2021, Kotkin’s third volume has not yet been 
published 

© Grover Furr. Stalin. Waiting for ... the Truth. Exposing the Falsehoods in Stephen 
Kotkin’s Stalin. Waiting for Hitler, 1929-1941. New York: Red Star Publishers, 
2019. 
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supposed paranoia that “explains,” for Kotkin, Stalin’s alleged 
persecution and murders of real and suspected oppositionists 
during the 1930s. The attempt to apply notions derived from 
psychoanalysis to account for the behavior of historical figures is 
called “psychohistory.” Robert Tucker, Kotkin’s mentor at 
Princeton University, avidly practiced this kind of pseudo-history 
in his own “psychohistorical” biography of Stalin.”? Kotkin’s 
application of this nonsense is on full display in the second volume 
of his Stalin biography Stalin. Waiting for Hitler, 1929-1941 (2017). 
I have exposed Kotkin’s falsifications in Stalin. Waiting for ... the 
Truth (2020). 


So Kotkin abuses Sakharov’s excellent analysis and conclusions, 
bending them to his own purposes. Nevertheless, Kotkin has 
studied Sakharov carefully and understands him well. Some of his 
remarks are acute and useful. 


The Gorbunov-Fotieva-Glyasser “Commission” 


I discuss the report of this “commission” in Chapter 4 of the 
present book. The archival files of this “commission” have not been 
published. As far as I am aware Professor Sakharov is the only 
person to have studied them in detail. For this reason my account 
of this “commission” consists largely of Sakharov’s account in 
English translation. In his book Stalin. Paradoxes of Power 1878- 
1928 Stephen Kotkin also draws his account of the “commission” 
from Sakharov’s book. 


The account of this “commission” in Vladen T. Loginov, in his book 
Lenin. Sim pobedishi, pages 465-471 (PDF edition) is taken from 
official sources such as the PSS and volume 12 of the multivolume 
Biograficheskaia khronika (Biographic chronicle) of Lenin’s life. It 
contains no references to the actual documents of the 
“commission,” and I do not cite it. 


7 Robert C. Tucker. Stalin as revolutionary, 1879-1929 : a study in history and 
personality. New York: W.W. Norton, 1973. 
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The Procedure in This Book 


Page numbers in parentheses alone - e.g., (314) - are pages in 
Sakharov’s book. 


Page numbers of other works are identified by the author's last 
name plus the page number, all in parentheses: e.g. (Kotkin 314). 


Volume and page numbers to the 5‘ Russian edition of Lenin’s 
works, the Polnoe Sobranie Sochinenii (PSS), are identified by the 
volume in Roman numerals followed by the page number, all in 
parentheses: e.g. (XLV 344). 


Volume and page numbers to the 4 English edition of Lenin’s 
work are identified by the letters “CW”, for collected works, 
followed by the volume in Arabic numbers and page numbers: e.g. 
(CW 42, 250). 


The text of the Doctor’s Journal - “Dnevnik dezhurnogo vracha VI. 
Lenina v 1922-1923 gg.” is cited by the journal and page number. 
E.g. Voprosy Istorii KPSS 9 (1991), 45; Kentavr Okt-Dek 1991, 112. 


The English language translation of the text of the Secretaries 
Journal - “Journal. of Lenin’s Duty Secretaries November 21, 1922 
- March 6, 1923” - is cited as “SJ” in the text or as “CW 42” plus a 
page number, in parentheses: (CW 42, 475). 


The Russian text of the Secretaries Journal - “Dnevnik dezhurykh 
sekretarei V.J. Lenina 21 noiabria 1922 g. - 6 marta 1923 g.” is 
abbreviated in the text as “SJ” and cited as the volume number of 
the PSS, in this case, XLV, plus the page number, all in parentheses: 
(XLV 460). 


I have occasionally referred to the Secretaries Journal (SJ) as 
“Diary of Duty Secretaries” when the “diary format” is specifically 
under discussion. 


Chapter 1. How Should We Reorganize 
the WPI? 


The latest and last Soviet edition of Lenin’s works is the Polnoe 
Sobranie Sochinenii (PSS). In this edition the next-to-last 
paragraph in the article “How We Should Reorganise the Workers’ 
And Peasants’ Inspection” of January, 1923, reads as follows: 


Our Central Committee has grown into a strictly 
centralised and highly authoritative group, but the 
conditions under which this group is working are not 
commensurate with its authority. The reform | 
recommend should help to remove this defect, and the 
members of the Central Control Commission, whose 
duty it will be to attend all meetings of the Political 
Bureau in a definite number, will have to form a 
compact group which should not allow anybody’s 
authority without exception, neither that of the 
General Secretary [gensec in the Russian original] 
nor of any other member of the Central 
Committee, to prevent them from putting questions, 
verifying documents, and, in general, from keeping 
themselves fully informed of all things and from 
exercising the strictest control over the proper 
conduct of affairs. (XLV 387; CW 33. 485) 


This “Gensec” (= General Secretary) passage highlighted above 
was not present in any edition of this article of Lenin’s until the 
publication of volume XLV of the PSS in 1970. What is going on 
here? 


The article was printed in Pravda on January 25, 1923. 
Presumably, therefore, Lenin completed work on it in the 45- 
minute long dictation mentioned in the Doctors Journal for 
January 23: 


Chapter One. How Should We Reorganize the WPI? 


23 aHBaps. Conan Baagqumup Vapwy nocne 2-x 
Ta6leTOK cCOMHalleTHHa c 11 go 4-x  4yacos. 
IIpocuyyica, cHoBa NpHHaN 2 Ta6neTKH, MOUTH TOTYAC 
*%e 3aCHyY WM cian AO 9 4YacoB C 4eTBeEpTbIO. 
Ipocuyjica B xopoueM HacTpoeHun. Baio czelaHo 
oOTHpaHHe. 3aBTpaKanl c anmeTuTom. YTpom 
AMKTOBaN 45 MMH. cTeHorpaductTKe(50) uw 4HTas. 
Bpayww BugsenH BragumMupa Unpuya B nosOBHHe 
BToporo. HacTpoeHve xopoliiee, rosioBa cBexkaA UW He 
6onuT. Tocne o6ega BnagumMup Unpuy cnan 1 yac. 
UyBcTBoBaJI ce6a YAOBETBOPHTeIbHO. Untaa.! 


[translated] 


January 23. Vladimir Ilyich slept after 2 tablets of 
somiacetin from 11 to 4 o'clock. He woke up, took 2 
pills again, fell asleep almost immediately and slept 
until a quarter past 9 o'clock. He woke up in a good 
mood. His rubdown was done. He ate breakfast with 
gusto. In the morning he dictated for 45 minutes to a 
stenographer (50) and read. The doctors saw Vladimir 
Ilyich at half past one. His mood was good, his head 
fresh and did not ache. After lunch, Vladimir Ilyich 
slept for 1 hour. He felt satisfactory. He read. 


Sakharov has inspected the archival copies of this article. 


The final version of the article was represented by 
four typewritten copies. All of them are dated January 
23, 1923. The date is typewritten, executed 
simultaneously with the text of the article. One of 
them was registered when it arrived at the Lenin 
archive on March 10, 1923 (delo 42, b/No.) [960]. On 
each of them, before the text of the article, is printed: 
“Published in Pravda on 25.1.23, in No. 16.” 


1 Voprosy Istorti KPSS 9, 1991, p. 50 
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There is good evidence that Lenin read this article as printed. 


One of them (the second) has holes in the upper 
margin, made by a hole punch, thanks to which the 
sheets were affixed to a special folder to make it easier 
for Lenin to work with. This indicates that this copy 
was printed before the article was sent by Lenin for 
publication, and that he was acquainted with this text. 
This is confirmed by the note stored with this article, 
which Volodicheva wrote for M.I. Ulyanova: “Please 
alert Vladimir II’ich that the entire article is attached 
to one folder from beginning to end.” 


There are also two copies of the pages of this article 
and two copies of newspaper clippings (Pravda, 
January 25, 1923) with the article “How to reorganize 
the WPI” (strips of newspaper sheets with text pasted 
on sheets of paper). One newspaper version of the 
article also has holes in the upper margin from the 
punch, which suggests that Lenin read them. (299) 


This seems to clinch the issue. Lenin either did read the printed 
version of his article, or, in any case, there was a presumption that 
he would read it. If Lenin had inserted the passage about the 
General Secretary and then had seen that it had been taken out, he 
would surely have complained, and some record of his complaint 
would remain. 


If Stalin - for the absence of this passage in earlier editions was 
conveniently and without any evidence whatsoever blamed on 
Stalin - had arranged this, he would have taken a terrible chance. 
But there is no evidence that Stalin interfered in any way with the 
publication of this or of any of Lenin’s articles. 


On January 10, 1924, in the transcript of a Party conference near 
Moscow, Timofei V. Sapronov, a Left Oppositionist who until 
recently had been a C.C. member, testified that this article of 
Lenin’s had been “printed without changes” and stated that “the 
Politburo did not change anything.” 
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CANPOHOB: 4A, ToBapuuyjuy, He MOoHMMaIO 3Toro 
Bolpoca. 


* CraTba Obilla HalleyaTaHa 6e3 H3MeHeHHA? 


CAIIPOHOB: la, 6e3 u3MeHeHua. TlonuT6ropo He 
M3MeHHMJIO HHYero. (Izv TsK 11, 1989, p. 186) 


[translated] 


SAPRONOV: Comrades, I do not understand this 
question. 


* Was the article printed unchanged? 


SAPRONOV: Yes, without change. The Politburo 
changed nothing. 


Sakharov has also discovered the source of the version of Lenin’s 
article with the “gensec” passage. 


In addition to the archive file (No. 23543), in which 
the texts of the article discussed above are stored, it 
turns out that there is another one (No. 24821), in 
which are stored three texts of the article “How to 
reorganize Rabkrin.” All of them differ from the 
variants of the article in file No. 23543 in that they do 
contain the thesis about the General Secretary. At the 
same time, they differ, firstly, in the dating and, 
secondly, in a different way of including the thesis of 
the General Secretary in the text. Two (I. 1-5, 5-10) are 
dated January 22, the third (I. 11-15) - January 23. 
This last one has a typewritten mark on the first page 
about the publication of an article in Pravda on 
January 25 and is not fundamentally different from 
texts dated January 23 stored in file No. 23543. 
Therefore, we can talk about the existence of two 
versions of the text of the article containing the thesis 
about the General Secretary. 
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In the texts dated January 22, the words about the 
General Secretary are typewritten, i.e. are an integral 
part of the article. They are not there in the text dated 
January 23. However there is a handwritten insert in 
it: after the words “no one’s authority” above the line 
there is, in clear handwriting and in small letters: 
“neither that of the General Secretary nor of anyone,” 
and in the margin before the beginning of the same 
line is the inscription, which, apparently, is a 
continuation of the previous one (the first part is 
difficult to read) and can be understood as: “of other 
members of the Central Committee” [abbreviated - 
GF]. The whole insert looks like this: “neither the 
General secretary, nor any of the others [other] 
[members] of the Central Committee.” 


Material on the history of the creation of this article 
captures the different stages of work on it, as well as 
its organic connection with Lenin's documents of the 
previous period. These circumstances, as well as the 
time of its publication — during the period when 
Lenin still had the ability to work — and the fact of his 
acquaintance with the newspaper text serve as 
sufficient grounds for recognizing Lenin's authorship 
of the version in which there is no warning of the 
danger posed to the TsKK from the General secretary 
of the Central Committee of the RCP(b). (301, 303-4) 


Photographic copies of a page from one of the typed archival 
copies of the article and of the proofs of the article as published in 
Pravda, along with a reproduction of the paragraph of one of the 
“gensec” drafts with the handwritten “gensec” passage inserted 
above the typed line, are reproduced in Sakharov’s book.” 


2 See illustration 4. 
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Since the printed version as it appeared in Pravda was sent to 
Lenin with the expectation that he would read it, it is clear that 
Lenin did not write the “gensec” passage. The available evidence 
suggests that Maria Akimovna Volodicheva, one of Lenin’s 
secretaries, was a participant in this forgery. She wrote the note 
that supports the deduction that the article as written by Lenin did 
not contain the “gensec’” passage: 


This is confirmed by the note stored with this article, 
which Volodicheva wrote for M.J. Ulyanova: “Please 
alert Vladimir Il’ich that the entire article is attached 
to one folder from beginning to end.” (299) 


But it appears that Volodicheva was also a party to the insertion of 
the “gensec” passage. One of the texts that does contain the 
“gensec” passage, 


dated January 22, contains a handwritten note in the 
upper left corner of the first sheet: “Without the 
corrections made in the two accurate (the italicized 
word is read with difficulty. - V.S.) copies.” The record, 
judging by the handwriting and _ characteristic 
signature, was made by M.V. Volodicheva. (301) 


The variation in the dating of the “gensec” documents between 
January 22 and January 23 suggests the possibility that the January 
22 date was inserted later - perhaps much later. This, however, 
would make little sense. Once Lenin’s article was published, and, 
as is probable, Lenin had seen the printed version, why add the 
“gensec” passage to a draft and then hiding it away? Most likely, 
therefore, Volodicheva inserted the “gensec” passage on January 
22, before the article was sent off to be printed. 


But Volodicheva was not an independent political actor. She was 
just one of Lenin’s secretaries. She could not have concocted this 
forgery scheme herself. Moreover, this is not the only example of 
falsification of Lenin’s last writings. As we shall see, there are 
many more falsifications of important documents supposedly from 
Lenin. 
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Who had put Volodicheva up to this? Only one person in Lenin’s 
secretariat, aside from Lenin himself, had the authority to instruct 
the secretaries: Lenin’s wife, Nadezhda Krupskaya. 


This issue - the aborted insertion of this “anti-gensec” passage into 
a January, 1923 article by Lenin - is important because it 
constitutes solid evidence that the charge that Lenin’s last writings 
had been falsified is not just a hypothesis of Sakharov’s. Real 
falsification was taking place. Moreover, it is solid evidence that 
the falsification was happening in Lenin’s own secretariat. 


It is important that we know that Krupskaya was responsible here. 
It turns out that she was the central figure in yet more, and much 
more significant, falsifications of Lenin’s last writings. 


All of the documents in Lenin’s last writings that have an anti-Stalin 
tendency were put into circulation long after the dates on the 
documents. All of them were put into circulation by Krupskaya. We 
shall see that the explanation that Lenin had wanted to delay 
publication of these documents was made at a time when he was 
incapable of taking any action whatsoever, when he could no 
longer even speak. 


Chapter 2. Letter to the Congress 


Few issues in soviet history involved more intrigue 
than Lenin’s so-called testament, which is dated to 
December 1922-January 1923, but which, as we shall 
see, Lenin might not have dictated at that time— 
contrary to entrenched scholarship—or even dictated 
at all. 


~Stephen Kotkin, Stalin. Volume 1. Paradoxes of 
Power 1878 — 1928, 418. 


The first document conventionally classified as part of the “Letter 
to the Congress” (L2C) is dated December 23, 1922. (XLV 343-4; 
CW 36, 593-4) Sakharov notes: 


The dictation on December 23 has never attracted the 
proper attention of traditional historiography, 
perhaps because the questions posed in it received 
more extensive development in subsequent dictations, 
and the history of its creation seemed very clear. It is 
traditionally considered that this is the first part of the 
“Letter to the Congress” (278) 


“Traditionally” - but not originally. In fact, not until the 
“Khrushchev” edition in the journal Kommunist, no. 9, 1956, pages 
16-17. Sakharov points out that 


in the Bulletin (30) of the XV Congress of the CPSU(b) 
the texts of the “Letter to the Congress” (also known 
as the “testament”) ~ the “Characteristics” and 
“Addition” to them - were published without the 
dictation of December 23, which is now fsince 
Khrushchev, 1956] considered to be the first part of 
the “Letter to the Congress.” (279) 


The XV Party Congress was held from December 2 - 19, 1927. The 
English language Wikipedia page on “Lenin’s Testament” states 
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The full English text of Lenin's testament was 
published as part of an article by Eastman that 
appeared in The New York Times in 1926.1 


That is not true. This version, which was transmitted to the Times 
by Max Eastman, does not contain the document dated December 
23, 1922. We know that Eastman obtained his text of the 
“testament” indirectly from Lenin’s wife Nadezhda Krupskaya. 
Therefore, Krupskaya did not include the December 23, 1922 
document as part of the “Letter to the Congress” when she passed 
it to the oppositionist, who then took it to France, where Eastman 
obtained it. 


This history just serves to deepen the mystery of the document of 
December 23, 1922. 


The Secretaries Journal (CW 42, 481; XLV 474) has an entry by 
Volodicheva in which she claims that Lenin had dictated to her: 


23 geKkaOpa (sanucb M. A. Bonoguyeson). 


B Hayasie 9-ro BnagumMup Wsipuy BbIsbIBaJI Ha KBapTupy. B 
pofomkeHHe 4-x MHHYT AMKTOBaN. UyBcTBoBan ce6a 
mioxo. Bp Bpauy. Ilepey Tem, Kak HadaTb AMKTOBATS, 
cka3a: «Al xouy BaM MpOAWKTOBaTb MIHCbMO K cCbes Ay. 
3annuute!». Tpogukropan G6bicTpo, HO 6oes3HeHHOe 
cocTOAHHe ero 4yBCTBOBaOcb. Ho OKOHYAHHH cnpocua, 
KoTopoe 4ncn0. Tloyemy TaKaad OeqHaA, MOYeMy He Ha 
cbe3fe, 1okKasies, TO OTHHMaeT BPeMA, KoTOPOe A MOTVIa 
6bI MpoObiTb TaM. HukaKHx pachopskKeHHH A He Noyunia 
GOombute. (XLV, 474) 


December 23 (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 


A little after 8 Vladimir Ilyich called me to his flat. In 
the course of 4 minutes he dictated. Felt bad. Doctors 


1 https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lenin%27s_Testament#Document_history, at 
note 4. 
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called. Before starting to dictate, he said: “I want to 
dictate to you a letter to the congress. Take it down”. 
Dictated quickly, but his sick condition was obvious. 
Towards the end he asked what the date was. Why 
was I so pale, why wasn’t I at the congress, was sorry 
that he was taking up the time that I could have spent 
there. I received no more orders. (CW 42, 481) 


This entry is confusing. The “congress” mentioned twice here - 
because Lenin (supposedly) asked Volodicheva why she was not 
attending it - must be the 8" All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
which met in the Bolshoi Theater from December 23- 27, 1922.2 
There is no clear reference to the next Party Congress, the twelfth.3 


A second problem is the date of this entry. The entry in SJ for the 
following day, December 24, begins this way: 


24 neka6pa (samvcb M. A. Bonoguyeson). 
Ha cnegyrouMit AeHb (24 AeKaOpa) ... 
December 24 (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 
Next day (December 24) ... 

(XLV, 474; CW 42, 482) 


The phrase “next day” means that the entry for December 23, as 
well as that of December 24, was not entered in real time - on that 
day - but at some later time. That is, this journal is no longer a 
“diary” of daily entries, but something else, with at least the entries 
like this one composed and entered later for some reason. 


2 See https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/All- 
Russian_Congress_of_Soviets#Tenth_Congress 

3 Adding to the confusion, the Russian language has no articles — no “a / an” or 
“the.” So pis’mo k s“ezdu can mean “letter to a congress” or “letter to the congress. 
Even if we assume that Lenin meant “the congress” the text does not tell us which 
congress. 
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A third problem is the following. The Doctors Journal states that 
on December 23, 1922, around 8:30 p.m., 


.. Vladimir Ilyich asked permission to dictate to a 
stenographer for 5 minutes, as he was concerned 
about one question and is afraid that he will not fall 
asleep. This was allowed him, after which Vladimir 
Ilyich calmed down considerably.* 


It is hard to imagine that a letter the length of this document - 228 
words — could have been dictated by Lenin in five minutes or, as 
Volodicheva claimed, in four minutes. This is especially 
improbable since Lenin was not used to dictation and had trouble 
with it. We will discuss Lenin’s problems with dictation shortly. 


Sakharov has discovered that there are two drafts of this letter and 
that they differ significantly. A typed draft is initialed by 
Volodicheva. But a handwritten draft also exists, in the 
handwriting of Nadezhda S. Allilueva, one of the duty secretaries in 
Lenin’s secretariat and Stalin's wife.® 


Photographic reproductions of the parts of both drafts that are 
under discussion here are in Sakharov’s book (plates between 
pages 352 and 353).§ 


The version of this letter in the official English translation of 
Lenin’s works is as follows: 


I 
LETTER TO THE CONGRESS 


I would urge strongly that at this Congress a number of 
changes be made in our political structure. | want to tell 


* Voprosy Istorii KPSS 9 (1991), 45. 

5 According to Sakharov, 278, the entry in the journal of outgoing mail is also in 
Allilueva’s handwriting. 

6 See illustrations #1 and #1a. 
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you of the considerations to which I attach most 
importance. 


At the head of the list I set an increase in the number of 
Central Committee members to a few dozen or even a 
hundred. It is my opinion that without this reform our 
Central Committee would be in great danger if the course 
of events were not quite favourable for us (and that is 
something we cannot count on). 


Then, I intend to propose that the Congress should on 
certain conditions invest the decisions of the State 
Planning Commission with legislative force, meeting, in 
this respect, the wishes of Comrade Trotsky—to a certain 
extent and on certain conditions. 


As for the first point, ie., increasing the number of C.C. 
members, I think it must be done in order to raise the 
prestige of the Central Committee, to do a thorough job of 
improving our administrative machinery and to prevent 
conflicts between small sections of the C.C. from acquiring 
excessive importance for the future of the Party. 


It seems to me that our Party has every right to demand 
from the working class 50 to 100 C.C. members, and that it 
could get them from it without unduly taxing the resources 
of that class. 


Such a reform would considerably increase the stability of 
our Party and ease its struggle in the encirclement of 
hostile states, which, in my opinion, is likely to, and must, 
become much more acute in the next few years. | think that 
the stability of our Party would gain a thousandfold by 
such a measure. 


Lenin 
December 23, 1922 
Taken down by M. V.’ 
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According to Sakharov, who had access to the journal of outgoing 
mail of Lenin’s secretariat,? Lenin’s letter was registered on the 
same day as it was written, December 23, in Allilueva’s 
handwriting, as follows: “Stalinu (pis’mo V.I. k s”ezdu)” - “To Stalin 
(letter of V.I. to a/the congress.” (278) So Allilueva, or whoever 
made this entry, stated plainly that the letter was indeed 
addressed to Stalin. And that suggests that “k s”ezdu” means “for 


a/the congress,” “in preparation for a/the congress,” rather than 
“to a/the congress.” 


The Differences in the Two Versions? 


The manuscript version has the underlined title: “Letter to a/the 
Congress”? (Pis’mo k s”ezdu) and the underlined notation “Strictly 
secret” (Strogo sekretno) at the upper right. This notation is 
lacking in the typewritten version and in the Soviet-era 
publications of the letter. 


Both versions use the familiar term for you - “Vy,” with a capital 
“Vy” — Bur. This means that the letter is to an individual, not to a 
group, and therefore not “to the Congress.” The contents of the 
letter suggest that in it Lenin is presenting suggestions to the 
Secretariat, whose job it was to prepare the Congress, and 
therefore to Stalin, who was General Secretary. This agrees with 
Allilueva’s annotation in the journal of outgoing mail. 


The fact that this letter was not intended for delegates to a party 
Congress but to an individual means that Volodicheva’s statement 
in the Secretaries Journal is false. 


On the one hand, she wrote in the “Diary of the duty 
secretaries” that Lenin, starting the dictation, said: “I 


7 CW 36, 593-4; XLV 343-4. 

8 Identified by Sakharov, 272, as RGASPI F. 5 Op. 4. D. 1. (PrACTIM. ®. 5. On. 4. AL. 
1). 

° At this point the reader should study the reproductions, which I have taken from 
Sakharov’s book. 

10 Hereafter we will refer to the document as “Letter to the Congress” or L2C. 
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want to dictate to you a letter to the congress. Take it 
down!” But on the other hand, she seemingly did not 
think that she was writing a letter for the congress 
delegates. Otherwise, she would not have sent it to 
Stalin. It turns out that, on the one hand, she knew that 
Lenin was addressing the congress, and on the other, 
she did not know about this. (281) 


In 1963 an aged Volodicheva told Genrikh Volkov that Lenin had 
not told her what to do with this “letter to the congress,” so she 
asked Fotieva, who told her to show it to Stalin.1 That means that 
Lenin did not give any instructions concerning what to do with this 
dictation. 


And this contradicts Lidia Fotieva’s letter of December 29, 1922, 
which we discuss below. It also fails to account for the textual 
issues, which show that this letter was originally addressed to an 
individual, personally. Since it was sent to Stalin, we can assume 
that it was meant for him, and that is confirmed by the 
handwritten version. This has important implications for the study 
of the L2C. 


Recognition of the fact that this letter was not 
intended for delegates of a party congress, but sent to 
one of the leaders of the Central Committee, most 
likely Stalin, makes the conclusion inevitable: 
Fotieva’s and Volodicheva's “testimonies” are false 
with all the ensuing consequences for source 
study and historiography. (283-4) 


The change in the treatment formula from “You” 
singular [Bpi] to “you” plural [BI] was made only 
when the letter was published in the Complete Works 
of V.I. Lenin. Formerly, in the journal Kommunist 


11 Volkov, “Stenografistka Iicha.” Sovetskaia Kul’tura January 21, 1989, 
page 3. See illustration #12. 
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(1956, No. 9), in volume 36 of the 4th edition of the 
collected works of V.J. Lenin, as well as in the 
transcript of the XIII Congress of the RCP(b), this 
fragment of the text was reproduced correctly.!* This 
indicates that the “revision” of Lenin’s texts was made 
in the period of the formation of the “Khrushchev” 
historiography of Lenin's testament, when the myth of 
Lenin's “Letter to the Congress” was introduced into 
historical science and public consciousness, which 
was supposed to serve as an important component 
part of the campaign of criticism of the “personality 
cult” of Stalin. (288) 


Fotieva’s Letter to Kamenev 
On December 29, 1922, Fotieva wrote to Kamenev: 


29 / XII-22. Com[rade] Stalin on Saturday 23 / XII was 
given a letter from Vladimir Ilyich to the Congress, 
written down by Volodicheva. Meanwhile, after the 
letter was handed over, it became clear that Vladimir 
Ilyich's will was that this letter be kept strictly secret 
in the archive, that it could be unsealed only by him or 
Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, 
and should have been presented to anyone only after 
his death. Vladimir Ilyich is fully confident that he said 
this to Volodicheva while dictating the letter. Today, 
29 / XII, Vladimir Ilyich summoned me to his place 
and asked if the corresponding note had been made 
on the letter and repeated that the letter should be 
read out only in case of his death. Taking into account 
the health of Vladimir Ilyich, I did not find it possible 
to tell him that a mistake had been made and 
reassured him that the letter was unknown to anyone 
and that his will had been fulfilled. 


12 | have verified in the version in Kommunist 9, 1956. 
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I ask the comrades who have become aware of this 
letter, under no circumstances, during future meetings 
with Vladimir Ilyich, to reveal the mistake made, 
giving him no reason to assume that the letter is 
known, and I ask you to look at this letter as a record 
of the opinion of Vladimir Ilyich, which nobody would 
have to know. 


29 / XII — 22 L. Fotieva!? 


Sakharov notes the problems, both formal and in content, with this 
text. 


First, if we proceed from the assumption that Lenin 
addressed the party congress, then the conclusion is 
inevitable that Lenin wanted to bring this question to 
the congress without any preparation during the pre- 
congress discussion, bypassing the party’s Central 
Committee, and also setting himself against it. Such an 
assumption contradicts the tradition of congress 
preparation, as well as Lenin’s well-known views on 
the role and role of the Party’s Central Committee — 
the board of its most experienced and authoritative 
members, whose authority should be protected as one 
of the most important conditions for its success. 
Second, it is not clear why Lenin, having dictated a 
clear text, could not give more or less clear 
instructions as to his purpose. (281) 


This letter raises other problems too: 


13 Izv TsK KPSS 1, 1990, 157. Sakharov’s reference (696 note 16) is incorrect. This 
letter has been transcribed with a photographic reproduction of each page of the 
original, at the Russian Archive site: 
http://lenin.rusarchives.ru/dokumenty/pismo-la-fotievoy-lb-kamenevu-ob- 
oshibochnoy-otpravke-leninskogo-pisma-k-sezdu-v 
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* If the December 23 letter was sent to Stalin - Fotieva says it was, 
and the handwritten version confirms this - why did she send this 
December 29 letter to Kamenev? 


* The December 29 letter has a number of notes on it by the 
persons who saw it: by Stalin, who evidently passed it to Trotsky, 
who states that he “of course” did not give it to anyone else. 14 


* In his reply - not to Fotieva but to Stalin - Kamenev states that 
he showed Fotieva’s letter only “to those members of the C.C. who 
had been acquainted with the contents of Vladimir I!’ ich’s letter,” 
and names Trotsky, Bukharin, and Ordzhonikidze. 


«t[os.] JLA. PoTHeBa ABHIaCcb KO MHe cero 29/XII B 
23 ufaca] H cCHaYala yCTHO, a 3ATeM MHCbMeHHO 
cCyejlata BbIeH3I0O%KeHHOe 3adBsleHHe. A cunTato 
HYKHbIM MO3HAKOMHTb C HHM Tex weHOB IK, 
KOTOpbie y3HasIM cofepkaHve WucbMa BaawuMupa 
Wnpuya (MHe H3BeCTHO, 4TO C COfepxKaHHeM efTo 
3HaKOMbI T.T. Tpoukuui, ByxapHu, OpsKoHHKHA3e H 
TbI). A He roBOpH/I HHKOMY HH CJIOBOM, HH HaMe€KOM 
06 3TOM MMcbMe. Ilonarato, YTO TakKoKe NOCTYNMIH Hu 
BCe BbIMNeHasBaHHble TOBapHIH. Ecu xe KTO-1H60 
M3 HAX Tofelwich Cc ApyrHMH uieHamMu LK 
cojjepkaHvem MHcCbMa, TO Ho cBejeHuA 
COOTBETCTBYIOWHX TOBapHujeh OMKHO  O6bITb 
AOBeAeHO H JTO 3aABJeHHe T. PoTHEBOH. 


JI. KamMenes». 


Tlometa H.B. Cranuua: «Gutan. Cranuuy. TostbKo T. 
Tpoukomy». 


14 This is indicated in a note below the text of the letter (see previous footnote). A 
facsimile of the letter itself, with the remarks on it, is on the following page (158). 
A much clearer facsimile, together with a transcription, is the one at the Russian 
archives site (see previous footnote). 
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Hometa JL]. Tpoykoro: «Yutan. O mnucbMe 
BnaaguMupa Unbuya pa3yMeeTcad HHKOMY 43 
Ij@KHCTOB He paccKa3biBas. JI. TpoukKui». 


“Com. L.A. Fotieva came to me on 29/12 at 11 pm and 
first orally and then in writing made the above 
statement. I consider it necessary to show it to those 
members of the Central Committee who have learned 
the content of Vladimir Ilyich’s letter (1 know that 
Comrades Trotsky, Bukharin, Ordzhonikidze and you 
are familiar with its content). I did not tell anyone 
either a word or a hint about this letter. I believe that 
all the above-named comrades did the same. If any of 
them shared the contents of the letter with other 
members of the Central Committee, then this 
statement by Comrade Fotieva should also be brought 
to the attention of the respective comrades. 


L. Kamenev”. 


Note by I.V. Stalin: “I read it. Stalin. Only to Comrade 
Trotsky.” 


Note by L. D. Trotsky: “I read it. Of course, I did not tell 
any of the Central Committee members about 
Vladimir Ilyich's letter. L. Trotsky “15 


Who showed the letter, or summarized its contents, to Bukharin 
and Ordzhonikidze? Why did they do it? We don’t know. 


* Sakharov notes a number of other formal problems with this 
letter: 


.. why did Kamenev know about informing Bukharin 
and Ordzhonikidze, but Stalin and Trotsky did not? It 
is not clear how Kamenev had it, if Stalin assures us 
that he spoke of it only to Trotsky. 


18 Izv TsK KPSS 1 (1990) 157, 159. 
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If Kamenev did receive the letter, then it means that 
only Volodicheva could have given him the text. Why 
[did she do this]? 


It is also noteworthy that the letter of Fotieva to 
Kamenev is not registered anywhere - neither as an 
outgoing nor as an incoming document. The original 
letter is an autograph. The date “23 / XII” in the first 
row is inserted on top. (282)1® 


These details can be seen in the Rusarchives facsimile. 


It would be possible to pass by this if it were not for 
the circumstances in which the letter appeared in the 
materials of the Secretariat of Lenin — it arrived there 
19 years after the events described. On the back of it 
there is an inscription: “entered the Archive on 
October 1941.” (282) 


It is clear that the letter of December 23, 1922, was intended for an 
individual - “Vy” instead of “vy” - not for a Party Congress. That 
fact alone removes any possibility that it was intended to be 
“presented only after his death.” It is apparently a number of 
suggestions that Lenin wanted to submit for consideration at the 
next Party Congress, but not a letter to the Party Congress. 


But then, what’s going on? Why did Fotieva write this letter to 
Kamenev? Whatever the reason, it must be related to the 
repurposing of the letter as the first part of what later came to be 
called the “Letter to the Congress.” 


In short, a conspiracy was under way to create a “letter to the 
congress” by Lenin composed of various elements not originally 
written together and - as we shall see - not all written by Lenin. 
This conspiracy had been set in motion by December 29, 1922, the 
date of Fotieva’s letter to Kamenev, but had not been underway on 


16 Sakharov adds that Stalin's signature under the mark made by him looks 
unusual: the inscription of the letter “t” does not resemble his usual signatures. 
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December 23, 1922, when the first document was dictated by 
Lenin and sent to Stalin. 


More Significant Differences between the Two Versions 


In the typewritten version of Lenin’s letter the fourth paragraph 
reads like this: 


Then, I intend to propose that the Congress should on 
certain conditions invest the decisions of the State 
Planning Commission with legislative force, meeting, 
in this respect, the wishes of Comrade Trotsky—to a 
certain extent and on certain conditions. 


The handwritten version of the letter omits the italicized words. 
But there is a problem with both versions, because there is no 
evidence of any concession by Lenin to Trotsky. We don’t even 
know what “meeting ... the wishes of Comrade Trotsky ...” refers 
to! 


On December 24 and 26, Trotsky wrote two letters to the C.C. 
detailing his proposal, among other things, to merge the State 
Planning Commission and the Supreme Economic Council, and 
suggested himself as the person in charge.!” Lenin politely but 
firmly rejected Trotsky’s suggestions in his essay of December 27, 
“Granting Legislative Functions to the State Planning Commission.”!® 


Fates or “Judges”? 


In the typewritten version the fifth paragraph reads as follows: in 
Russian: 


Uro KacaeTca fO MepBoro MyHKTa, T. e@. JO 
yBenHyeHHA 4HcHa YieHoB IK, To A AyMalo, 4TO 
TaKaa Belllb HyKHa H AIA NOAHATHA aBTopuTeTa LK, 


1” Sakharov publishes these two letters on pages 653-8. I have not been able to 
find them published anywhere else. 
18 CW 36, 598-602; XLV 340-353. 
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HW AA cepbe3HOH pa6oTbl Mo yay4ulleHHO Halllero 
allliapaTa, H AIA MpesoTBpaljeHHA Toro, 4TOObI 
KOHQJIHKTbI He6osIbWIMX YacreH LK Morav NoOy4HTb 
CAMINKOM HeMoMepHoe 3HayeHHe AIA @ecex cyde6 
napTuu. 


A literal English translation: 


As for the first point, i.e., increasing the number of C.C. 
members, I think it must be done in order to raise the 
prestige of the Central Committee, to do a thorough 
job of improving our administrative machinery and to 
prevent conflicts between small sections of the C.C. 
from acquiring excessive importance for all the fates 
of the Party. 


The boldface italicized words make no more sense in Russian than 
they do in English. The translators of Lenin’s Collected Works in 
English (4" edition) translate this way: 


... from acquiring excessive importance for the future 
of the Party. 


The translators were guessing. They too did not know what “for all 
the fates of the Party” means. However, the handwritten version of 
the Lenin letter is different: 


... JIA @CeX «cydeli» NapTun. 
... for all the “judges” of the Party. 


“All the fates” is incoherent. But the meaning of “all the ‘judges’” - 
the quotation marks are in the original (consult the plate) - is 
clear. 


Since the word “judges” is used in quotation marks, 
we are entitled to assume that Lenin used it 
figuratively and did not recognize the right of these 
people to judge the party. What are these “judges of 
the Party”? These are the real political forces that 
“judged” (i.e., condemned, criticized) the party and its 
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policies. Trotsky was the most “famous” critic who 
created the most problems for Lenin. There were 
others, lesser ones: the “Workers' Opposition,” the 
‘Decists” (Democratic Centralists), | Bukharin, 
Preobrazhensky and many others. Of course, with 
respect to these critics of the party, the word “judges” 
could only be used in quotes, i.e. figuratively, as it is 
used in the text of the letter to Stalin. 


Lenin fought constantly with such “judges,” i.e. critics. 
The controversy with them is a red thread through 
many texts of Lenin's last letters and articles. For 
example, in the record of December 26, we meet the 
following rebuke: “That is why those “critics” who 
point to the defects of our administrative machinery 
out of mockery or malice may be calmly answered 
that they do not in the least understand the conditions 
of the revolution today.”!? In the texts about the State 
Planning Committee, Lenin objects to critics of the 
existing system of organizing the work of the State 
Planning Committee. He argues with the same “critics” 
(“party judges”) - “our Sukhanovs” - in the article “On 
our revolution”2°, In the article “How to reorganize 
The Workers and Peasants Inspectorate” he disputes 
those critics-judges who do not believe in the 
possibility and necessity of reorganizing the RKI, and 
in the article “Better Fewer But Better” he argues with 
those who do not believe in the possibility of 
combining study with work, and so forth. 


Thus, there is no sense in the version of the text with 
“all the fates” of the party, but in the version with 


(ase 


“judges” there is a clear meaning. The “judges of the 


19 XLV 347; CW 36, 596. 
20 XLV 378-82; CW 33, 476-480. Lenin does use the phrase “our Sukhanovs” (XLV 
381; CW 33, 480). 
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party” are its critics, with whom Lenin constantly 
fought, including in his last works. (285-6) 


There is another important difference between the handwritten 
and the typed versions of this letter. In the second to last 
paragraph of the handwritten version we read: 


Mue aAyMaetca, 4uTo 50-100 uneHop LK name 
TapTHU BipaBe Tpe6oBaTb OT pa6ouero Kulacca ... 
(XLV, 343) 


I believe that 50-100 members of the C.C. of our Party 
have every right to demand from the working class ... 


The typewritten version reads differently: 


Mue gymaetca, aro 50—100 uneHos LK Hama 
llapTHA BiipaBe TpeGoBaTb OT pabouero Kacca ... 


It seems to me that our Party has every right to 
demand from the working class 50 to 100 CC. 
members ... (CW 36, 593) 


Either the C.C. demands the help of the Party, or the Party 
demands the help of the workers. But Lenin could not have been 
proposing non-Party workers to enter the C.C. Therefore, only the 
handwritten version, not the typewritten version, makes sense. The 
purpose, after all, is to 


... H AIA NOAHATHA aBTopuTeta IK, uv AA cepbe3sHou 
pa6oTbl No yAyulleHHio Hailiero aliflapata, WM AVIA 
mpesOTBpaljeHvA TOTO, TOO! KOH®JHKTHI 
He6obuHxX YacreH HK Morin NOAYYATh CAHUIKOM 
HenoMepHoe 3HayeHee ...(XLV 343) 


... raise the prestige of our Central Committee, to doa 
thorough job of improving our administrative 
machinery and to prevent conflicts between small 
sections of the C.C. from acquiring excessive 
importance ... 
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We have already determined that the letter cannot be an appeal to 
the Congress anyway, since it is address to an individual: “You” 
instead of “you.” Moreover, the handwritten version is consistent 
with an appeal to an individual, probably Stalin, to present this 
proposal to the C.C, and for the C.C. to appeal to the Party 
Congress to increase the number of workers in the C.C. from 
among communist workers who were Party members. 


The last difference between the two letters is as follows. The final 
sentence of the handwritten version reads “... thanks to this 
measure ...” (“... 61arogzapa STON Mepe ...), while the typed version 
says “... such a measure ...” (“... Aarofjapa TaKOH Mepe ...). “This” 
is much more specific than “such;” “such” a measure could 
encompass things that Lenin did not intend, while “this” means 


“what Lenin has proposed.” 


From all this, Sakharov concludes (and we agree) that the primary 
version of this letter is clearly the handwritten one, and it was 
addressed to an individual - almost certainly to Stalin, to whom it 
was in fact sent. (287) But the version published during the 
Khrushchev period and since is the typewritten version. As we 
have seen, this version also removes the heading “Strictly secret.” 
Doing so makes it possible to claim that the letter is not for an 
individual but for a collective, like the Party Congress. 


By comparing the print versions of this letter Sakharov has 
discovered that the change from “You” to “you” (Bp - Bbl, singular 
to plural) was made only in the PSS (Complete works, also known 
as the 5% edition).2! This alteration, at least, can be associated with 
Khrushchev’s attack on the “cult of personality” of Stalin beginning 
with his “Secret Speech” at the XX Party Congress in February, 
1956. 


21 PSS XLV 343-4. 
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Conclusion 


We can’t determine today what the motives were for the changes 
made by Volodicheva in what was clearly the original draft of this 
letter. The main point for our examination is that changes were 
made; they were substantive, and they were made within Lenin’s 
secretariat. 


Like the other stenographer-secretaries in the secretariat, neither 
Maria Volodicheva nor Lidia Fotieva had any independent political 
role or authority to change anything that Lenin had dictated. Aside 
from Lenin himself, only one person had such authority: Lenin’s 
wife, Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya. 


“Characteristics”22 


This document, when first published, was not divided into two 
fragments, and was dated December 25 at the end of the text. The 
text in Trotsky’s archive has the same date, December 25.73 


Sakharov has noted that the remark about Zinoviev and Kamenev 
originally had the singular pronoun “upon him” - emy. 


.. OKTAGPbCKHH 3130 3HHOBbeBa Hu KameHesa, 
KOHEYHO, He ABJIAETCA CAYYaHHOCTbIO, HO YTO OH Tak 
2Ke MaJIO MOKeT GbITb CTABHM CMY B BUHY JIMYHO ... 


.. the October episode with Zinoviev and Kamenev 
was, of course, no accident, but neither can the blame 
for it be laid upon him personally ... 


Sakharov 


Prior to the publication of this document in the 
Complete Works, this place was accompanied by a 


22 See illustration #2. 

23 Fel’shtinsky, IU. Ed., Kommunisticheskaia oppozitsiia v SSSR, 1923-1927, tom 
1.(2004 [1990]), p. 44 of 168 of online edition (Hereafter Komm. Opp. 1). But 
Fel’shtinsky has changed “to him” - emy - to “to them” — um. 
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note: “Apparently, a slip of the pen: instead of “him,” it 
should be “them.” (314) 


The text of the L2C in the first Khrushchev-era publication of these 
documents in Kommunist No. 9, 1956, does indeed read “upon 
him” - emy.”4 


Sakharov continues: 


In the Complete Works of Lenin, the word “him” was 
replaced by “them” without any reservations. (314)*5 


Honest editorial practice requires that the original version of the 
document be reproduced and any emendation be accompanied by 
some indication, such as the note above. But the PSS editors simply 
changed “upon him” to “upon them” - emy to uM - without 
informing their readers that they had altered the text. This 
supports Sakharov’s suspicion that the text in the PSS was altered 
after the XX Party Congress in February, 1956 in conformity with 
Nikita Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin. 


According to Sakharov, who cites an archival document, this same 
word (emy) occurs in three different copies of “Characteristics,” 
that were typed at different times. This means that it is not a 
typists’ error, which surely would have been corrected in at least 
one of these copies. Therefore we can conclude that it was in the 
original from which these copies were made. 


The first mention of the document known as the “Characteristics,” 
supposedly dictated by Lenin on December 24 or 25, 1922, was in 
June, 1923. It is usually assumed that Krupskaya brought it forth, 
along with other documents, on May 18, 1924, on the basis of this 
letter: 


24 “Neopublikovannye dokumenty V.I. Lenina.” Kommunist No. 9 (1956), 15-26, 
For «emy» see the last line on page 17. Sakharov refers to volume II of the 
transcript of the XV Party Congress. I have not been able to obtain this volume for 
verification. But there is no reason to doubt Sakharov here since the 1956 
Kommunist edition does have «emy». 

25 XLV 345 
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Muoto nepesaubl 3alincn, koTopbie BraagumMup Wnipuy 
AUKTOBas] BO BpeMaA G6oe3HH c 23 AeKabpa oO 23 
AHBapaA — 13 oTZeNbHbIX 3anuceH. B 3TO YHCIIO He 
BXOAMT elle 3allHCb 110 Hal|MOHaJIbHOMY Borpocy (B 
HaHHyi0 MHHYTy Haxoyaujanca = =0y = =©Mapnu 
YW bvHu4Hbl). 


HekoTopbie 43 3THX 3alMceH ye onyOHKOBaHBI (0 
Pa6xpuHe, 0 CyxaHoBe). Cpeyu Heomy6MKOBaHHbIX 
3amucew umMetotca 3anucu oT 24—25 yexa6pa 1922 
roga u oT 4 aHBapsa 1923 roga, KoTOpbie 3aK10Ual0T 
B ceOe JHUHbIe XApAKTeEPHCTHKH HEKOTOPbIX WJIeHOB 
Uentpanbuoro Komuteta. Baagumup Wapuy 
Bbipakasl TBEPAoe Weave, ITOSbI 3Ta ero 3aNHCb 
tlocne ero cMepTH 6blia AOBeyeHa AO cBeeHHA 
ouepesHoro NapTHhHoro cbe3ga. H. Kpyncxaa. (XLV, 
594) 


I have handed over the notes that Vladimir Ilyich 
dictated during his illness from December 23 to 
January 23 — 13 separate notes. This number does 
not yet include a note on the national question 
(currently in the possession of Maria Ilyinichna) 


Some of these notes have already been published 
(about The Workers and Peasants Inspectorate, about 
Sukhanov). Among the unpublished notes are those 
dated December 24-25, 1922 and January 4, 1923, 
which contain personal characteristics of some 
members of the Central Committee. Vladimir Ilyich 
expressed a firm desire that after his death his note be 
brought to the attention of the next party congress. N. 
Krupskaya 


Sakharov: 


In this letter N.K. Krupskaya for the first time “united” 
two different documents which had up to this point 
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existed independently of one another ... (Sakharov, 
Opaseniia 4) 


Krupskaya’s claim that Lenin’s “firm desire” was to bring 
these two documents - “Characteristics” and “Addition” - to 
the Party Congress “after his death” stands in contradiction to 
the statements that a split in the Party must be averted and 
removing Stalin from the post of Gensec was an urgent 
matter. In fact, none of Lenin’s other “last works” mention 
these matters again! This makes no sense if the documents 
were Lenin’s. But it is logical if these documents were later 
forgeries brought forward at a politically important moment. 


The PSS quotes this letter and affirms that the documents 
were indeed handed over by Krupskaya on the May 1924 
date. But this is incorrect. In fact, Krupskaya does not say 
when she handed over these notes, which here include the 
“Addition.” A note sent to Kamenev “on behalf of’ Valerian 
Kuibyshev and dated June 7, 1923, reads as follows: 


Apa mpegssiomkeHua Naptcbesyy: 1. - O06 yBemnuyeHnu 
yucna wieHop IK go 50-100 uen. {kak Mepa 
lpHgAanua ycrowunBoctu LK). (Peab, oweBH AHO, HAeT 
o mHcbMe JienuHa CTaMHy oT 23 feKa6pa 1922 Fr. - 
B.C.). 2. - O mpHgzaHHu 3akOHOAaTesbHOrO XapakTepa 
peweHuam YTocnaaHa. (Bompoc yxe Bo36yxfaica 
Tpoykum)». Cnefyioujuu foKyMeHT - «IlIHcbMo 
BTopoe. 24/XII-1922 rr. Pa3sBuTHe nepsoro 
lipeqowKeHua: o6 yBemM4eHHH UNCa wieHoB LK 
(xapakTepHcTHKH) 


Two proposals to the party congress: 1. - On 
increasing the number of members of the Central 
Committee to 50-100 people (as a measure of giving 
stability to the Central Committee). [Obviously, this is 
the letter from Lenin to Stalin dated December 23, 
1922 - V.S.]. 2. - On giving legislative character to 
decisions of the State Planning Commission. (A 
question that Trotsky had already raised). The next 
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document is “A second letter. 24 / XII-1922 
Development of the first proposal: on increasing the 
number of members of the Central Committee 
(characteristics). 7° 


No other document is alleged to have been dictated by Lenin 
on December 24, 1922 besides “Characteristics,” and it is 
called by that name here. The “Addition” of January 4, 1923, is 
not mentioned. 


Note that the title “Letter to the Congress” does not occur 
here. The copy in Trotsky’s archive bears Trotsky’s note that 
it has no title. 


« B opurvHate pyKolNvcb He HOCHT HHKaKoro 
3ariaBna, - J]. T.» 


“In the original the manuscript [sic] has no title. L.T.”27 


We must recall that only the first document - the letter dated 
December 23, 1922, sent to Stalin and undoubtedly intended for 
him - carries the title “Letter to the Congress” in both the 
handwritten and typewritten versions. 


This constitutes evidence that the “Addition” (the dictation dated 
January 4, 1923) had not yet been brought forth by Krupskaya by 
June 7, 1923. Therefore, she must have done so at a later time. And 
so at this time no one had yet united the “Addition” to the 
“Characteristics” and given them the title “Letter to the Congress.” 
(538-9) We should recall that the only document bearing this title 
is the letter to Stalin dated December 23, 1922. 


26 Sakharov’s source (p. 538 n. 107) is an article by IU. A. Buranov, in Voprosy 
Istorii KPSS (Problems of the History of the CPSU) 4 (1991), 48-9. I have verified 
this reference. 

27 Fel’shtinsky, Komm. Opp. I. p. 45 of 168 in text edition available on the Internet 
(hereafter Komm. Op.). The word “manuscript” is obviously an error by Trotsky, 
since Lenin could no longer write. 
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As we shall see, since no one - not Krupskaya, not Trotsky, and not 
the Opposition - mentioned any of these documents at the XII 
Party Congress, which met from April 17 to April 25, 1923, we may 
assume that the documents dated December 24 and December 25 
did not yet exist at that time. That is, “Characteristics” was 
fabricated - forged - between the end of the XII P.C. and June, 
1923 (Kuibyshev’s note to Kamenev), when Lenin could no longer 
dictate or even speak because of a stroke on March 10, 1923. 


The fact that “Characteristics” was introduced into the political 
struggle in late May to June 192378 without the “Addition” and the 
fact that there was as yet no title proves that no one, neither 
Krupskaya nor anyone else, had yet decided to write them into one 
block of text and give it the title “Letter to the Congress” or to add 
to them the letter dated December 23, the only document that 
actually bears the title “Letter to a/the Congress.” 


“Addition” (“Dobavlenie”)?9 


It is unclear when the “Addition” dated January 4, 1923, was 
inserted into the political struggle. It was evidently known at first 
as “the letter of I]’ich about the secretary.” This is how Stalin refers 
to it when Zinoviev and Bukharin inform him of its existence, at 
the end of July, 1923. On August 7, 1923, Stalin wrote to Zinoviev: 


Comrade Zinoviev! 


I have received your letter of 31/VII. To answer your 
questions. 1. You write: “do not accept and do not 
interpret the conversation with Sergo the wrong way” 
I will directly say that I interpreted it “the wrong way”. 
One of two things: either the issue is about changing 
the secretary now, or they want to put a special 
political committee over the secretary. Instead of 


8 In a later article Sakharov says that Krupskaya gave “Characteristics” to the 
Central Committee in May, 1923 and “Addition” in July, 1923. Sakharov, 
“Opaseniia V.I. po adresu t. Stalina ne opravdalis’” Istoricheskii arkhiv 1 (2005), 3. 
*9 See illustrations #3 and 3a. 
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stating the question clearly, you both go around and 
about the question, trying to get to your goal in a 
roundabout way and apparently counting on people’s 
stupidity. Why are these indirect methods needed if 
there really is a group and if there is a minimum of 
trust? Why did I need references to a letter of Hich’s 
about the secretary that is unknown to me - is 
there really no evidence that I do not value the 
position and, therefore, am not afraid of letters? What 
is the name of the group whose members are trying to 
scare each other (to say the least)? I am for changing 
the secretary, but I am opposed to creating the 
institute of a political committee (there are quite a few 
political committees: the Organizing Bureau, the 
Politburo, the Plenum). (Izv TsK KPSS 4, 1991, 203) 


Zinoviev and Bukharin wrote to tell Stalin about the letter — the 
“Addition:”: 


2) Letter from Ilyich Yes, there is a letter from V.I. in 
which he advises (the XII Congress) not to choose 
you as secretary. We (Bukh[arin], Kamen[ev] and J) 
have decided not to talk about it for the time being. 
For an obvious reason: You have already perceived 
the disagreements with V. I. too subjectively, and we 
did not want to annoy you. (Izv TsK KPSS 1991, 4, 
205-6) 


If what Zinoviev and Bukharin wrote here were true, that the 
“Addition” was directed to the XII Party Congress (which had 
ended on April 25, 1923), and if the “Characteristics” was intended 
for the Congress that met after Lenin’s death, as Krupskaya wrote 
in her note of May 18, 1924,°° this would completely disprove the 
story that the “Letter to the Congress” consisted of the 
“Characteristics” of December 24-25, 1922, and “Addition” of 
January 4, 1923. 


30 Lenin died on January 21, 1924. 
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Bukharin does not explain why the letter from “Lenin”, which he 
supposes was addressed to the XII Party Congress, had not been 
presented at that time. Nor does he explain how he happens to 
have a copy when Stalin does not - a fact that Bukharin clearly 
knows - or who gave the copy to him. All in all, it is clear that some 
kind of anti-Stalin factionalizing was under way. 


There is no evidence whatever of any “clashes” — political tensions 
and disagreements - among Politburo members until after the XII 
Party Congress. Sakharov remarks: 


Hence the conclusion that Stalin, in the position of 
general secretary, was considered no earlier than the 
end of the XII Party Congress as a factor complicating 
the friendly work of the Politburo and the Central 
Committee and threatening to split the Central 
Committee and the party. Until that time no one, 
either in a speech at the congress or in any other 
document, had noted this danger. Consequently, the 
“Addition” to the “Characteristics” (the dictation of 
January 4, 1922), which fixes this threat as emanating 
from Stalin, could not have appeared earlier than the 
end of the congress [April 25, 1923 - GF]. In other 
words, it could not belong to Lenin ... (563) 


Sakharov’s deduction appears to be correct. We shall see that at 
the XII Party Congress of April, 1923, Vladimir Kosior did speak 
about dangers of a split in the Party. But he did not direct those 
remarks against Stalin. 


If he or others in the opposition had known of “Addition” they 
certainly could not have failed to use this weapon against Stalin. 
But no one mentioned it. In fact, no one even hinted that Stalin was 
a problem! This is further evidence that in April 1923 “Addition” 
did not yet exist, and therefore that Lenin did not write it. 


ADDITION TO THE LETTER OF DECEMBER 24, 1922 


Stalin is too rude and this defect, although quite 
tolerable in our midst and in dealing among us 
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Communists, becomes intolerable in a Secretary- 
General. That is why I suggest that the comrades think 
about a way of removing Stalin from that post and 
appointing another man in his stead who in all other 
respects differs from Comrade Stalin in having only 
one advantage, namely, that of being more tolerant, 
more loyal, more polite and more considerate to the 
comrades, less capricious, etc. This circumstance may 
appear to be a negligible detail. But I think that from 
the standpoint of safeguards against a split and from 
the standpoint of what | wrote above about the 
relationship between Stalin and Trotsky it is not a 
[minor] detail, but it is a detail which can assume 
decisive importance. 


Lenin 
Taken down by L.F. 
January 4, 1923 (CW 36, 596)*! 
There are a number of inconsistencies in this text. 


“ .. of which I wrote above ...” (in Russian, («...c TOUKH 
3peHHA HalMCaHHOro MHOW BbImEe...»). 


By January 4, 1923, Lenin could no longer “write”. He had been 
forced to dictate to secretaries since mid-December. Moreover, 
“above” does not mean “recently,” i.e. in writings of previous days 
or weeks, but “before this, in the same text.” But there is nothing 
about this in the same text before this passage. 


Sakharov suggests that this passage indicates that this document 
was originally a part of a longer document, one that has been 
rewritten to make it look like a letter by Lenin. It is also possible 
that by “above” the Author of this document meant the documents 


31 The date of “Characteristics” is given as December 24, though we know that the 
date on the decument itself is December 25. (XLV 344-5; CW 36, 594-5) 
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dated December 24 and 25 and published as Part Two (“II”) of the 
“Letter to the Congress.” 


Lenin’s Difficulty with Dictation 


Sakharov notes another difficulty in accepting this document as 
Lenin’s: its complexity. 


“Characteristics” is a complex document. It is all the 
more difficult for a person who dictates to a 
stenographer to work on if he is not accustomed to 
dictating texts. And Lenin, as is known, did not have 
such experience. The secretaries noted that he had 
considerable difficulties in the dictation process. (316) 


Sakharov cites the following examples from the Secretaries Journal: 


January 11 ... Vladimir Ilyich called me in for half an 
hour between 6 and 7. He read and made corrections 
to his notes on Sukhanov’s book on the revolution ... 
When dictating the sentence “Our Sukhanovs ...” he 
paused at the words “.. never even dream ...” and 
while pondering the continuation, jokingly remarked: 
“What a memory! I have completely forgotten what I 
was going to say! Dash it! Extraordinary 
forgetfulness!”... Watching him during dictation for 
several days running | noticed that he did not like to 
be interrupted in the middle of a sentence, as he lost 
the thread of his thoughts. 


” 


January 22 (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 


Viadimir Ilyich ... Made corrections in the 2nd variant 
of the W.P.I. article. Finally chose this variant ... Asked 
me to put the article in order ... 


In the entry for February 6, 1923, Lenin discussed in some detail 
his problems with dictation. 


February 6, evening (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 
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... First he began to read his article “Better Fewer, But 
Better”. The corrections, made 


in red ink, put Vladimir Ilyich in a good humour ...The 
article at his request had not been retyped, and the 
first deciphered copy had had the corrections added 
to it which Vladimir Ilyich had made during his 
reading. The corrections having been made not in 
proof- reader style, but in the ordinary secretarial 
way, Vladimir Ilyich, on second reading, found this 
inconvenient. He asked that the next time the whole 
thing should be retyped anew. Running through the 
article, Viadimir Ilyich made passing remarks, spoke 
about his old habit of writing and not dictating; that he 
understood now why stenographers do not satisfy 
him (“did not satisfy him,” he said); that he was 
accustomed to seeing his manuscript in front of him ... 


He recollected how he tried to dictate an article of his 
to Trotsky’s stenographer back in 1918, and how, 
when he felt himself getting “stuck”, he “plunged” on 
in confusion with “incredible” speed, and how this led 
to his having had to burn the whole manuscript ... 


Yet there are no drafts or corrections in “Characteristics.” 


Initial variants of “characteristics” are lacking. Does it 
mean that in this case, Lenin suddenly got everything 
“at once,” “considered,” honed so much that it satisfied 
him completely, so that later he no longer returned to 
them? If we consider that the work on other texts was 
not easy, and was accompanied not only by serious 
editing, but also by thorough reworking of the texts, 
then such ease in working on “characteristics” would 
be surprising. Surprise, which gives rise to wariness. 
Therefore, it is difficult to admit that the well-known 
text of “Letter to the Congress” from which the 
publication was made did not have a predecessor text. 
But it is unknown. (316) 
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In fact, we know that there were “predecessor texts.” We have seen 
the evidence of them: “... of which I wrote above...” and “upon him 


(«emy»).” 


The existence of predecessor texts is indicated by the 
above-noted minor “defects” of the text, that give 
away the places of “stitching” the text from different 
blocks left after hasty editorial correction. But they 
also tell us that these predecessor texts could not 
belong to Lenin. (316) 


In her October, 1963 interview with journalist Genrikh Volkov 
Fotieva recalled Lenin’s difficulties with dictation: 


In general, dictation was hard for Vladimir II’ich. 
Earlier he rarely resorted to the help of stenography. 
It was hard for him to become accustomed to this, ail 
the more so because of his situation. 


Fotieva then recounts that Lenin told Volodicheva about how 
dictation contradicted his normal practice of writing, rewriting, 
“walking about the room,” even rushing outdoors to take a walk. 
Then Lenin told another story of how in 1918 he had tried 
dictation but had become bogged down. Having dictated a 
sentence, he would forget how it began. Finally, determining to 
press on, he had dictated more and more “with unimaginable 
speed” 


And this ended in my having to burn the manuscript. 
After that, I sat down and wrote everything myself 
from the beginning. And it came out much better.*? 


In view of all the evidence that Lenin found dictation difficult, it is 
hardly possible to imagine him dictating a complicated text such as 
“Characteristics” without any corrections. 


%2 Genrikh Volkov, “Stenografistka I’icha.” Sovetskaia Kul’tura, January 21, 1989, 
p.3. 
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There are further problems with “Characteristics”: 


* In March, 1922, at the XI Party Congress, Lenin had fought hard 
to make Stalin the General Secretary (Gensec).77 How could he 
have written “Stalin has made himself gensec” when it was he, 
Lenin, who had done it? 


* There is no evidence, either before the purported dates of 
“Characteristics” and “Addition” or after them, that Lenin was 
dissatisfied with Stalin’s performance in that post. In fact, no one, 
either before or during the XII Party Congress, had found fault 
with Stalin’s performance as Gensec. 


* “Stalin is too rude.” In order for this to be threatening a split in 
the party and grounds for removing Stalin from his post, this 
“rudeness” must have been well known, spoken or written about 
by a number of persons. But there is no record that anyone, 
including Lenin, had ever complained of rudeness by Stalin. 


* “Addition” states that Stalin’s “rudeness” was “quite tolerable” 
among communists, but not to non-communists. Krupskaya, 
however, was a Party member. There is no record of any complaint 
that Stalin was rude to non-Party members. 


* Reference to “more tolerant, more loyal,?+ more polite and more 
considerate to the comrades, less capricious, etc.,” only make sense 
if these traits were well known and often mentioned. But no one, 
including Lenin himself, had mentioned them. 


* No danger of a split can be found in the writings of other 
Bolsheviks at this time. The relations between Stalin and Trotsky 


33 We discussed this point fully, with quotations from Lenin's speech in favor of 
Stalin at the XI Party Congress, in Trotsky’s ‘Amalgams’ 19-23, and in Trotsky’s 
Lies, 17-23, 

34 In a note on page 367, Sakharov notes that “loyal’nost’” in Russian does not 
mean what it means in English, but “maintaining oneself formally within the 
limits of legality, of a benevolently neutral attitude towards another person.” In 
short, it means about the same as “tolerant,” “polite,” and “considerate,” the other 
adjectives used here. 
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were no more stressful than other conflicts. Trotsky did not report 
any such danger either. 


* Removing Stalin from the post of Gensec would not remove the 
danger of a split (assuming that there was such a danger). It would 
simply change the balance of forces, creating a situation more 
favorable for Trotsky. 


* In his letter of December 23, 1922, Lenin had proposed “a 
number of changes be made in our political structure.” (CW 36, 
593) However, Lenin did not mean getting rid of Stalin as Gensec, 
but rather increasing the size of the Central Committee and 
reorganizing the Workers and Peasants Inspectorate. 


* At the end of 1922 Lenin had no materials at all that might allow 
him to evaluate Stalin negatively. Even Trotsky never claimed that 
by this time his own relations with Stalin had put the Central 
Committee on the brink of division. 


* One more indication that Lenin could not have been the author of 
“Characteristics” and of “Addition” is this: In all his subsequent 
writings, from January to March, 1923, Lenin never returned to the 
question raised there: the urgent need to avoid a split in the Party 
by finding some way to remove Stalin as Gensec. Sakharov notes: 


What kind of terrible threat is this, if five, and fifteen 
days later, and after twenty days, and after a month or 
two, Lenin did not show the slightest concern that the 
split could occur suddenly due to the struggle between 
Stalin and Trotsky and did not develop the topic of the 
need to “remove” Stalin from the post of General 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the RCP(b)? He 
is busy with other problems, which, for all their 
significance (this is how the author of the “Letter to 
the Congress” poses this problem), cannot be 
compared with the threat posed by Stalin. (436-7) 


The Party was Lenin’s creation and the central organ that had 
made possible the Revolution and victory in the Civil War. Had 
Lenin really believed, as these two documents attributed to him 
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state, that the future of the Party depended on removing Stalin 
from his position, he would surely have returned to this question. 
But he never did. 


In Lenin’s opinion, an increase in the size of the 
Central Committee, and not a change in the General 
Secretary, was supposed to guarantee an increase the 
stability and authority of the Central Committee, 
“seriously improve the work of our apparatus,” 
strengthen its connection with the masses, etc. Among 
these goals there is nothing that would indicate a 
desire by Lenin to deliver a political blow against 
Stalin. For the Author of the “Letter to the Congress,” 
on the contrary, the mechanism does not matter (in 
any case, he did not indicate his attitude towards it), 
the problem boils down to “personalities,” to the 
political “liquidation” of Stalin. (438) 


Trotsky was opposed to Lenin’s plan to retain and reorganize the 
Workers and Peasants Inspectorate 35 and to enlarge the Central 
Committee. Lenin and the Author of the “Letter to the Congress” 
had very different approaches and proposed different programs of 
action to reduce the danger of a split. Nowhere did Lenin express 
doubt about the Bolshevik Old Guard, whose prestige he was 
anxious to maintain. In view of all that has been said, Lenin and the 
Author of the “Letter” are different persons. (438-442). 


On January 27, 1923, the Politburo discussed Lenin’s article “How 
to reorganize the Workers and Peasants Inspectorate.” The 
members of the Politburo were surprised by the indication in it of 
the danger of a split which was formulated differently and much 
more calmly than in the “Letter to the Congress.” The Politburo 
unanimously responded to this article with a special letter to 
regional party bodies (gubkomam i obkomam), in which it 


35 In this book we will refer to this body as “The Workers and Peasants 
Inspectorate” or “W.P.I.” rather than as Rabkrin, the conventional Soviet and 
Russian abbeviation. 
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disavowed this specific provision of the article concerning the 
danger of a split. 


HekoTopble TOBapHujH oOpaTHIM BHMMaHHe 
HoauT6ropo Ha TO, 4TO 9Ta CTaTbA TOB. JleHHHa 
MOKET ObITb HCTOJIKOBaHa TOBAPHWaMH Ha MECTaX B 
TOM CMbicjle, 6yYATO BHYTPeHHAA %KH3Hb LEKA 3a 
nocjieqHee BpeMaA O6HapyxKila KaKOW-1H60 YKJIOH B 
CTOPOHY pacKOla H HMCHHO 3THM ObyAMa TOB. 
JieHuHa BbIABHHYTb U3/I0OX%KeHHbIE B eFoO CTaTbe 
OpraHu3al|MoHHble mpesioKeHua .. He BaaBasAch B 
3TOM 4HCTO HHOpMall\HOHHOM MHCbMe~ B 
o6cyKeHHe BO3MOXKHbIX HCTOPHYECKHX OMacHocTehH, 
BONpOc O KOTOPbIX BHOJIHE CBOCBpeMeHHO NOAHAT 
ToB. JleHHHbIM B ero cTaTbe, WieHbI MounTé6ropo uv 
Opr6ropo BO u36exKaHHe BO3MOXKHDbIX 
Hegxopa3syMeHHH C4HTaIOT HeOGXOAMMbIM~ C 
NOJIHbIM @CAHHOAYWIMeEM 3aABHTb, TO BO 
BHyTpeHHeii pa6ote I[EKA copepmeHHo HeT TAaKHX 
O6CTOATEJIBCTB, KOTOpbie abasin 6bI KakHe G6bI TO 
HH 6bIVIO OCHOBAHHA AVIA O1aACeHHH «packovia».°° 


Some comrades have drawn the attention of the 
Politburo to the fact that this article of comrade 
Lenin’s could be interpreted by local comrades in the 
sense that the inner life of the Central Executive 
Committee has recently revealed some kind of 
tendency towards a split, and that this is what 
prompted Comrade Lenin to put forward the 
organizational proposals set out in his article 

Without going in this purely informational letter into a 
discussion of possible historical dangers, the question 
of which com. Lenin appropriately raised in his article, 
in order to avoid possible misunderstandings, the 
members of the Politburo and the Organizing 


°° Izv TsK KPSS 11, 1989, 179-80. 
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Bureau consider it necessary, with complete 
unanimity, to declare that there are absolutely no 
circumstances in the Central Committee’s internal 
work that would give any grounds for fears of a 
“split”. 


The letter was signed by all the members of the Politburo. It was 
drafted by Trotsky himself who of course signed it, as did Stalin. So 
Trotsky too was surprised by Lenin’s remark about the danger of a 
split - any split. Therefore, at this time Trotsky himself was 
unaware of any danger of split because of his and Stalin’s 
relationship. 


Since there was no talk of the danger of a split due to tensions 
between Stalin and Trotsky, or due to Stalin’s personal qualities, 
we can conclude that “Letter to the Congress” was created after 
the XI] Party Congress, which ended on April 25, 1923. Moreover, 
Sakharov argues convincingly that the elements of the “Letter to 
the Congress” are reflected in statements made by oppositionists 
during that Congress. 


The “Letter to the Congress” — a Pro-Trotsky 
Document 


In Trotsky’s archive there is an interesting document related to the 
discussion in the Politburo concerning whether or not to publish 
“Characteristics.”*? From internal evidence Sakharov dates this 
exchange to the end of May 1923. (536) 


Konua. Crporo cekpeTHo 


37 Fel’shtinsky, Komm. Opp. I, 33/168 (in the online text version). The document 
is called “the testament of Lenin” here. This title was clearly added later, as 
“Characteristics” by itself never bore this name. We recall that the copy in 
Trotsky’s archive has no title. 
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CBOAKA 3AMEYAHHH WIEHOB TIOJMTBIOPO UH 
MIPESHAWYMA UK K TIPEAVIOM#KEHHO TOB. 3HHOBbEBA 


o ny6MKOBaHHH “3aBeljaHua JleHHHa” 


1. A AyMato, 4TO 3TY CTATbIO HYKHO ONY6UKOBATD, eCIH 
HeT KaKHx-H60 POpMa/IbHbIX IPHYHH, MpenATCTBYIOWUX 
3TOMY. 


EcTb JIM KakaA-H60 pa3sHHija B Nepefjaye (B yCIOBHAX 
nepeyauH) 9TOH CTaTbH HW Apyrux (0 kKoonMepatuu, o 
CyxaHose). 


Tpoykutt 


2. HevaTaTb HeJIb3A: STO HeCKa3aHHad peub Ha II/Bropo. 
He 6oubule. 


JimaHad XapaKTepHCTHKa - OCHOBa MH CofepKaHhe CTaTbH. 
Kamenee 


3. H. K. Towe fepxanacb TOrO MHeHHA, 4TO cAelyer 
lepefaTb TobKO B IK. O ny6nukaluu A He cnpalinBa, 
w60 AyMas (4 AyMato), YTO 3TO HcKMIOYeHO. MonxKHO 3TOT 
BoMpoc 3afjaTb. B ycnoBuax Nepesadu pasHulbl He 6bII0. 


Tobko 3Ta 3amHvcb (0 TocnmaHe) nepefaHa MHe Mo3%Ke - 
HECKOJIbKO AHeH TOMY Ha3aJ. 


3uHoevee 


4. [lonarato, 4TO HeT HeOOXOAMMOCTH wedaTaTb, TeM 
6o1ee, YTO CaHKIWHM Ha NevaTaHHe OT Mibuya He HMeeTCA. 


CmaauH 


5. A MpesviowkeHHe TOB 3HHOBbeBAa - TOJIbKO O3HAKOMUTb 
qieHos UK. 


He ny61MKoBaTb, H60 43 WHpoKOH Ny6MHKH HMKTO TyT 
HHYero He NOMMeT. 
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Tomckuu 


6. 3Ta 3ameTxKa B. H. uMesia B BAY He WIMpoKyro nyOsuKy, 
a EKA wu noromy Tak MHOrO MecTa yyeleHo 
xapakTepucTuKe Hy. Huyero mogo6HOro HeT B CTaTbe O 
KooneparHu. IleyaTaTb He cylepyer. 


A. Conby 


7. Tr. Byxapuu, Pyg3ytax, Monotos u Kyt6piuies - 3a 
npefyiowKeHve TOB. 3HHOBbEBa. 


Caogamuncxaa [Hayao H10Ha | 
Konna 
Copy. Top secret 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS OF MEMBERS OF THE 
POLITBURO AND THE PRESIDIUM OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


TO THE PROPOSAL OF COM. ZINOVIEV 
on the publication of “The Testament of Lenin” 


1. I think that this article should be published if there are 
no formal reasons preventing this. 


Is there any difference in the transfer (in terms of transfer) 
of this article and others (about cooperation, about 
Sukhanov). 


Trotsky 


2. It is impossible to print: this is an unspoken speech to 
the P / Bureau. Nothing more. Personal characteristics are 
the basis and content of the article. 


Kamenev 
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3. NK, too, was of the opinion that it should be transferred 
only to the Central Committee. I did not ask about the 
publication, because | thought (and think) that it is 
excluded. You can ask this question. There was no 
difference in the transfer conditions. 


Only this note (about the State Planning Commission) was 
handed over to me later - a few days ago. 


Zinoviev 


4.1 believe that there is no need to publish, especially since 
there is no authorization for printing from Ilyich. 


Stalin 


5. And Comrade Zinoviev's proposal is only to acquaint the 
members of the Central Committee with it. It should not be 
published, because no one of the general public will 
understand anything in it. 


Tomsky 


6. This note by V. I. was not intended for the general public, 
but the Central Committee, and therefore so much space 
was devoted to the characteristics of persons. There is 
nothing of the kind in the article on cooperation. Do not 
print. 


A. Solts 


7. Comrades Bukharin, Rudzutak, Molotov and Kuibyshev - 
for the proposal of Comrade Zinoviev. 


Slovatinskaya [early June] 


Copy 


Only Trotsky was in favor of the publication of “Characteristics.” 
This is no surprise - Trotsky was the only one who benefitted from 
it and Trotsky recognized this. Later, in My Life, he stated that the 
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purpose of “Characteristics” was to create favorable conditions for 
himself, Trotsky, to lead the Party alongside Lenin, or even in 
Lenin’s place: 


TlomMuMoO o6mienONHTHYeCKHX 3afa4, OTKpbITaA 
JleHuHbIM KAaMMaHHA HMesla HellOcpeACTBeHHO CBoeli 
le€biO CO3AaTb HavOovlee ONaronpHATHble yCNOBuA 
AJA Moe pyKoOBosAeH paboTbl mH60 payoM c 
JleHHHbIM, ecu 6 eMy yAa0Cb ONpaBUTbca, 160 Ha 
ero MecTe, ecu 6 6Goe3Hb OMOsena ero.*8 


In addition to general political tasks, the campaign 
launched by Lenin aimed directly at creating the most 
favorable conditions for my work in the leadership, 
either next to Lenin, if he was able to recover, or in his 
place, if the disease overcame him. 


Trotsky is lying here. There is no evidence that Lenin regarded 
Trotsky as his colleague in leadership of the Party, much less as his 
successor. But the fact that Trotsky made this claim suggests that 
he may have played a role in the creation of “Characteristics.” 


Sakharov’s Analysis of the XIl Party Congress 


During the days before the Congress, an anonymous pamphlet 
appeared claiming that the Central Committee was dominated by 
group interests and demanding the removal of Stalin, Zinoviev, 
and Kamenev from the C.C. These were Lenin’s staunchest 
supporters.?° 


OcuucKuH ... +~Tlo3BobTe elle OHY Bellb 
NOAYepKHYTb, TOBAaPHIWH. Tos. 3HHOBbEB, KOTOPbI 
yCHJIeHHO CTapaeTCA MIpHBA3aTb KO MHe aHOHHMHYIO 
TviarpopmMy, mogfo06HO TOMy, KaK O30pHBIe 


38 Trotsky, Moia Zhizn’. Moscow: Panorama, 1991, 463. 

39 Therefore it appears that the pamphlet - which has so far not been found in the 
former Soviet archives ~ served the interests of Trotsky, the only prominent 
oppositionist. 
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MaJIbUHIUKH MPHMBASbIBAIOT 2KeCTAHKY K XBOCTY 
Kollke,— T. 3HHOBbeB CTapaeTCA NPHBAZSATb MeHA HK 
HeyMHOMy pefloxKeHuIo 06 «=6ycTpaHeHHH H3 
WeutpanbHoro Komuteta 3uHOoBbeBa, KaMeHeRa, 
Cramuna. (XII P.C., 133) 


Copuu Hago BcnOMHHTE, YTO B 1920 r. y Hac equHOro 
WK He 6bIl0, WH HaM 3TOH oOWMOKH HagoO B 
AatbHetiuemM u36eKaTb. TyT T. OcuHcKHa ropayo 
ONOYHJICA MpOTHB aHOHHMHOH Opouiwpbl, KoTopad 
npefviaraeT H3bATb H3 IK ocHoBHyro, BceH NapTHH 
H3BeCTHYW, rpynny 43 3 wenoBexk. (149) 


Osinsky: Let me stress one more thing, comrades. 
Comrade Zinoviev, who is trying hard to tie an 
anonymous platform to me, similar to the way 
mischievous boys tie a tin to a cat’s tail, — Comrade 
Zinoviev also tries to tie me to the stupid proposal to 
remove Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Stalin from the 
Central Committee. 


Sorin: It must be remembered that in 1920 we did not 
have a united Central Committee, and we must avoid 
this mistake in the future. There Comrade Osinsky 
ardently rebelled against an anonymous pamphlet 
that proposes removing from the Central Committee 
the principal group of 3 people that is well-known to 
the party. 


In his address to the XII P.C. Trotsky supporter Vladimir Kosior 
stated the same case as was evidently made in the anonymous 
pamphlet. 


I believe that a party congress has the right to ask 
whether within our party and in our leading party 
bodies all the necessary conditions for the unity of the 
party are actually being carried out. It seems to me, 
comrades, that there are no such conditions within the 
party at the moment, or they are not to the extent that 
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it is necessary for the party to truly maintain its unity. 
The main question, in my opinion, is that the steering 
group of the Central Committee [Stalin, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev], in its organizational policy is largely 
pursuing a group policy - a policy that, in my opinion, 
very often does not coincide with the interests of the 
party. This policy, comrades, is primarily manifested 
in the organizational form in which we select and use 
responsible workers for Soviet and party work. 
Dozens of our comrades are outside of party and 
Soviet work. These comrades are outside this work, 
not because they are poor organizers, not because 
they are bad communists, but solely because at 
different times and on various occasions they 
participated in this or that group, because they took 
part in discussions against the official line, which was 
conducted by the Central Committee. Comrades, if the 
party congress wanted to, it could appoint a 
sufficiently objective, sufficiently authoritative 
commission that could do the following work: it would 
personally ask a number of our comrades to report 
what they had done for the party within a year. And 
the same commission could give a fairly objective 
assessment of each of these comrades on the subject 
of what they could do under other conditions for the 
party. Comrades, this organizational line, in my 
opinion, gives rise to completely unnecessary 
dissatisfaction within the party, it creates the 
atmosphere and the soil for known groups, for petty 
group struggle, which is not in the interests of the 
party. This kind of report, comrades, could begin with 
Comrade Trotsky, this kind of report could be 
completed with Comrade Shlyapnikov and other 
members of the “workers’ opposition.” (XII P.C. 101- 
102) 


Kosior also proposed cancelling the resolution against fractions in 
the Party that had been passed, with Lenin’s support, at the X 
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Party Congress in 1921.*° This proposal was to become a basic 
tenet of Trotsky and his supporters. 


Kosior did refer to some recent article of Lenin’s: 


Mue KakeTca, TO HacTosujee eAHHCTBO HU 
lipefoxpaHeHHe MapTHH OT JIMYHbIX TpeHHH Hu 
BAMAHHA, O KOTOPbIX MMWeT T. JIeHHH B cBOeH 
nHepBoH cTaTbe, BO3SMOXKHbI 6yAyT TONbKO Tora, 
Kora Mbl H3Me€HHM CHcTemMy 4H crioco6 mog6opa 
PYKOBO/ALHX OpraHoB Halle napTun. (104-5) 


It seems to me that the real unity and protection of the 
party from personal friction and influences, which 
Comrade Lenin writes about in his first article, will be 
possible only when we change the system and method 
of selecting the governing bodies of our party. 


Kosior did not specify what “first article” by Lenin he had in mind, 
but it must have been “How To Reorganize the Workers and 
Peasants Inspectorate” where, as we have seen, Lenin mentions 
the danger of a split. It can’t be the “Letter to the Congress.” Kosior 
refers to it as to something well known, not requiring further 
identification. But L2C was not known at this time. No one referred 
to it at the XII P.C. 


Moreover, Kosior repeatedly says that this is his opinion: “it seems 
to me,” “I believe,” “in my opinion.” He doesn’t quote the article by 
Lenin, no doubt because doing so would not lend support to his, 
Kosior’s, suggestion of changing how the Party’s leading bodies 


were chosen. In fact, we know that Lenin intended to increase the 


*0 Noted by the editors of the 1968 edition of the XII Congress: “Che3q 
CAHHOAYIIHO OTBEPF MOMbITKH HEKOTOpbIX ZeneraTos (B. Kocuop, 10. 
JlyTOBHHOB H Ap.) OTMeHHTp pemlenua X Cbe3ja NapTUH oO 3alpewjenun 
bpakuHit u rpynmuposox.” (p. xx) “The Congress unanimously rejected the 
attempts of some delegates (V. Kosior, Yu. Lutovinov and others) to abolish the 
decision of the X Congress forbidding fractions and groupings.” 
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size of the C.C., not to change its makeup, and certainly not to 
remove his ~ Lenin’s — principal supporters in it. 


However, though Kosior does not refer to the as yet unwritten L2C, 
he does appear to echo some of its statements. 


* He argues that the political line pursued by the “leading group of 
the Central Committee” creates conditions for factions. 


Here the problem of personal friction and influence in 
the Central Committee is presented as the reason for 
the possibility of a split and as a problem that the 
party congress should take up. In the “Letter to the 
Congress,” this linkage of the problem closes on the 
proposal to the Congress to consider the “way” to 
remove Stalin from the post of general secretary. V. 
Kosior frightens the Congress and in fact sets an 
ultimatum - either do as I say, or there will be an 
internal party struggle. In the “Letter to the Congress” 
this position has found a more concise and clear 
expression and, moreover, it is brought to a higher 
level of generalization. (420) 


In V. Kosior, as in the Author's “Letter to the 
Congress,” all the reasons for a possible split worthy 
of attention are in the leadership of the party. Like the 
Author of this “Letter,” he seeks to change the balance 
of political forces by changing the composition of the 
governing bodies of the Central Committee of the 
RCP(b). In the same way, he covers up this desire with 
vague discussions about the danger of the unity of the 
party coming from Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev. 


His [Kosior’s] position is in logical harmony with the 
“Letter to the Congress” in the sense that Kosior, like 
the Author of the “Letter to the Congress,” sees the 
danger for the RCP(b) in the activities of Lenin's 
supporters and does not associate it with the political 
position and activities of the opposition ... Both see 
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the most effective means of fighting this threat in 
changing the composition of the party leadership by 
eliminating the most active and authoritative 
supporters of Lenin. (421) 


Sakharov (426) notes striking similarities between statements 
made by oppositionists at the XII P.C., and the formulations in the 
L2C, which did not appear until after the Congress: 


* From the authors of the anonymous pamphlet and the remark of 
Osinsky’s about the anonymous pamphlet, there are proposals to 
remove Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev from the Central Committee, 
i.e. “the leading group of the Central Committee.” 


* From V. Kosior there come: 


a. the desire to present the activity of the “leading party bodies,” 
the “troika” and the “secretariat” (that is, Stalin) as a factor 
threatening to split the party; 


b. focusing the attention of the congress on relations within the 
Central Committee between this “leading group” and its other 
members as a splitting factor; 


c. an indication of the need to find a “method” of preventing this 
threat through personnel movements in the Central Committee; 


d. allegations of an opposition between the interests of the 
“leading group of the Central Committee” and the interests of the 


party; 


e. the need for a party congress to take on the task of preventing 
the threat of a split due to “the leading group of the Central 
Committee.” 


* From Zinoviev, the indirect accusation that the “left” in the Party 
(by implication, Trotsky) represented a new kind of Menshevism 
(L2C says “non-Bolshevism); 


Korgja Halu «ONMOSHUWHOHeEPbI> Apa3sHWJIM Tora 
pa6oyero: «rereMOH, a XOAUINb 6e3 canor, NapTHA 
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TeOd NpefaeT», OHM Aeanu AeNO MeHbiIweBUKOB. (XII 
P.C. 28) 


A AyMaio, Nompocry ropopsA, ATO Te, KOTOpbie 
IibITalOTCA MOAYePKHYTb HalllH 4UpesMepHble 
«YKJIOHbI> B CTOPOHY KPeCTbAHCTBa, OHH B 3TOM 
CMbICIe OTpaKaloT Ty Ke CaMy!O CTapylo HAeOJIOrHlo 
Il HuTrepHaljonasia WIM MeHbILeBH3Ma ... ECAH B3ATb 
9TH B3IAAAbI NO Ayny, TO STO TeYeHHe, KOTOpOe 
HHOrfa PAAMTCA B TOTy «jleBoro», KaK ObIBUIAA 
«pa6odyad ONNO3SHYHA»,— He ITO HHOEe, KaK OTKa3 OT 
PYKOBOACTBa KPeCTbAHCTBOM, OTKa3 OT rereMOHHH 
nposieTapHata, ipenosHeceHHbIi Moy coycoM Goslee 
WH MeHee MeHbIIeBHCTCKHM. BoT K YemMy e710 
cBogurca. Bor mowemMy 3TO eCTb KOpeHHOH BOTIpoc. 
(XII P.C. 40) 


When our “oppositionists” then taunted the worker: 
“you're the hegemon, and yet you walk without boots 
- the party is betraying you,” they did the Mensheviks’ 
work. (28) 


I think, simply put, that those who are trying to 
emphasize our excessive “deviations” towards the 
peasantry, in this sense, reflect the same old ideology 
of the Second International or Menshevism ... If you 
take these views under a magnifying glass, then this 
trend, which sometimes parades in the toga of the 
“left,” like the former “workers' opposition,” is 
nothing more than a rejection of [the necessity of] 
leading the peasantry, a rejection of the hegemony of 
the proletariat, presented under a more or less 
Menshevik sauce. That’s what it comes down to. That 
is why this is a fundamental question. 


Bceakaa KpHTHKa C «sIeBOTO» oslaHra CTAaHOBHTCA 
HbIHe€ Me€HbILNeBHCTCKOH. OObeKTHBHO 93TO €éCTb 
noffepskKa MeCHbIIeBH3Ma ... ITOT Me@HbILeBH3M He 
cTpalieH, a OlfacHa Ta «JIeBaHd» KDHTHKa, KOTOpaA 
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BepTHTCA OKOJIO Hac, NyTaeTcH Me*KAy Hor,— oHa 
onacHa, H MbI AOJDKHbI eH AaTb oTMOp. (XII P.C. 53) 


Any criticism from the “left” is now becoming 
Menshevik. Objectively, this is support of Menshevism 
.. This Menshevism is not frightening, but the “left” 
criticism, which revolves around us, gets confused 
between our legs — it is dangerous, and we must fight 
back. 


* From Budu Mdivani came an indication that some party building 
measures tolerated by party members have an unacceptable 
negative effect on non-party members. 


KoHeudHOo, TOBapHIM, A MpH3Halo MapTHiHoe 
HCNOJb30BaHHe CHI, Mepe6pocky c OAHOrO MecTa Ha 
Apyroe W napTHiHbie pempeccuu .. Ho ofHO Jeo 
Hall JIMYHbIe OWYWeHHA, OAHO elo OTHOWeHHe K 
3THM TlepeO6pockaM NapTHH H Halle opraHHzallun, a 
Apyroe Aeso OTHOWeHHe K 3THM Mepe6pockam To 
caMow 6ecnapTHHon Maccpt ... (XII P.C., 165) 


Of course, comrades, I recognize the party's use of its 
powers, the transfer from one place to another and 
party repressions ... But our personal feelings are one 
thing, our attitude to these transfers of the party and 
our organization is one thing, and the attitude to these 
transfers of the non-party masses is another thing ... 


* From Krupskaya: the accusations of Stalin’s rudeness. (Letter to 
Kamenev, dated December 23, 1922). 


Sakharov concludes: 


It seems that the Author of the “Letter to the 
Congress” carefully studied the transcript of the XII 
Party Congress concerning what could be learned 
from it for criticizing members of the Leninist 
majority in the Politburo, and outlined the content of 
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these speeches, interpreting them accordingly and 
giving them the form of Lenin’s thoughts. (423) 


Sakharov notes that Trotsky related several versions of his 
supposed conversations with Lenin in the last months of 1922 
about the fight against bureaucracy. However, in January 1923 
Trotsky described some discussions with Lenin about Soviet 
administration. In them there is nothing about any “bloc” against 
bureaucracy. In fact the word “bureaucracy” does not appear in 
them. Moreover, Trotsky makes it clear that he and Lenin held 
differing views on the subject.*? 


But in his October 1923 account of his alleged meeting with Lenin 
to conspire against the “bureaucracy” of the Orgburo - a fictitious 
meeting, as we shall demonstrate - Trotsky claims that he and 
Lenin planned to form an anti-bureaucracy commission “to be the 
lever for breaking up the Stalin faction.”** (425) It is likely that 
Trotsky had similar intentions earlier in the year, after the close of 
the XII P.C. 


Sakharov also discovered that the adjectives used to describe 
Bukharin in the “Characteristics” - tsenneishii i krupneishii, 
translated in the English language fourth edition as “most valuable 
and major” - are also found in an earlier letter of March 17, 1922 
from Lenin to the Politburo, where Lenin applied them to Radek 
and Sosnovsky. (XLV, 50) 


Since Khrushchev’s day, this phrase has been interpreted to mean 
that Lenin intended it as exceptionally high praise for Bukharin. 
But the discovery that Lenin had used it to describe Radek and 
Sosnovsky shows that Lenin did not mean this at all. It also means 
that anyone on the Politburo, or anyone familiar with Lenin’s 
correspondence, could have copied these phrases and used them 
in the fabrication of the “Characteristics.” 


41 See Fel’shtinsky, Komm. Opp. I: “V Politbiuro TsK. 15 ianvaria [January 1923]; 
»V¥sem chlenam i kandidatam TsK.” 20 ianvaria; ,Vsem chlenam TsK.” 25 ianvaria. 
“Predpolozheniia sekretariata.” 29 ianvaria. 

* Trotsky, My Life, Chapter 39, various editions. 
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Thus, the entire set of ideas, assessments and 
proposals that make up the content of the “Letter to 
the Congress” existed on the eve of the time when the 
“Characteristics” and soon after, the “Addition” first 
came to the Central Committee. 


It is also noteworthy that if the dictation of December 
24 issued a negative recommendation** to Stalin, 
Zinoviey and Kamenev, and of all Stalin’s 
shortcomings only one is mentioned: insufficiently 
careful use of the “immense power,” then the dictation 
of 4 January 1923 is devoted to Stalin alone, and it is 
there that, in addition to this shortcoming, others are 
also indicated. 


It turns out that the “Characteristics” (dictations of 
December 24-25) more closely echos the anonymous 
pamphlet, the opposition’s speeches at the XII Party 
Congress (the threat of schism, criticism of the 
“leading group of the Central Committee”), and also 
Zinoviev's statement regarding the danger posed by 
the Mensheviks in the leadership of the party. 


And the “Addition” more closely echoes the 
circumstances of the conflict between Stalin and 
Krupskaya, and the performance of Mdivani at the XII 
Congress. (426) 


Krupskaya did not cite the L2C at the XII Party Congress or even 
mention it in any way. In fact, she did not speak at the Congress, 
She could have spoken - she was a delegate with a “consultative 
vote” (she did not represent a Party organization or hold any 
elected Party position). If she thought that Lenin believed there 
was a serious danger of a split, as “Characteristics” stated, or that 


‘3 Literally, a “volchii bilet” or “wolf ticket.” In pre-Revolutionary times this was a 
document preventing a person from a job in government service, in an 
educational institution, ete. 
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Lenin believed that Stalin needed to be removed for the good of 
the Party, it was her duty to speak. But she remained silent. 


There is no reason to think that Krupskaya neglected 
such an opportunity and was waiting for Lenin's 
death, because soon after the XII Congress she passed 
the “Characteristics” to the Central Committee of the 
Party without specifying any prohibition or any desire 
of Lenin regarding them. The reason for her silence 
obviously lies elsewhere. During the days of the XII 
Congress of the RCP(b) the “Letter to the Congress” 
was not at her disposal. It was not because it did not 
yet exist. It appeared later. (427) 


Chapter 3. Letter to the Congress, 


Continued 


The Text of the “Letter to the Congress”: Problems 
and Contradictions 


Aside from the problems we noted in the previous chapter - 
problems which strongly suggest that the L2C cannot have been 
written by Lenin ~ there are many aspects of the text itself that 
support the contention that it cannot be Lenin’s work. We will 
review some of them here. 


The Post of General Secretary 
The Author! of the December 25 letter states: 


Comrade Stalin, having become Secretary-General?, 
has unlimited authority concentrated in his hands ... 
(CW 36, 594) 


The Russian original reads: 


Tos. CrasMH, Ce1aBliucb reHCeKOM, COCpeAOTOUH B 
CBOWX pyKax HeEOOBATHYW BacTb (XLV, 345) 


A better translation of cdenaewucb 2eHcexom is “having made 
himself Gensec.” An alternative translation of cocpedomouun @e 
ceoux pyKax Heoésamuylo esacmb is “has concentrated in his 
hands immense power.” Both of these passages stress an active 
role: Stalin “made himself’ Gensec; Stalin himself “has 
concentrated” the “immense power.” But whatever the precise 
translation, these claims are normally not questioned. 


1 We will follow Sakharov’s careful practice in using this term, which may or may 
not indicate Lenin. 
* This is normally translated as General Secretary; Russian abbreviation “gensec.” 
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The Author of the L2C wants to remove Stalin as General Secretary 
of the Party. But Stalin had not “made himself” Gensec. Lenin had 
fought hard to make Stalin General Secretary. At the XI Party 
Congress in March, 1922, Lenin had said that there was no one else 
as qualified as Stalin. 


So Stalin did not “make himself Gensec” ~ Lenin made him.? How 
are we to understand that, only 8 months later, he wished to 
remove him? 


On top of that, Lenin did not suggest a candidate to replace Stalin 
as Gensec. Of course Lenin would want someone who would 
support his, Lenin’s, views, which would greatly restrict the 
number of possible candidates. We are to believe that Lenin was 
concerned with the question of qualifications for this post but yet 
had no one to suggest! 


Clearly the concern of the Author of the L2C is not to find a 
replacement for Stalin and improve the Party. Rather, it is to 
strengthen the political position of oppositionists - those opposed 
to his, Lenin’s, own policies. This is obvious, since no one else 
would benefit from removing Stalin. Trotsky and his supporters 
were the most prominent among these. 


The Author fails to confront the question of the position of General 
Secretary itself. However, if Stalin could, in only eight months, 
“concentrate unlimited authority in his hands,” then another 
Gensec would likely be able to do so as well. Evidently the position 
of Gensec was so powerful that minor, even inevitable, defects in a 
person could become dangerous for the Party in a Gensec. What 
guarantee could there be that a different Gensec would not also 
become too powerful? This obvious problem is not only not faced - 
it is not even acknowledged. Therefore, according to this view, 


3 | have reprinted Lenin’s remarks at the XI Party Congress from both the official 
transcript of that Congress and from Lenin’s Complete Works (PSS) XLV 122, in 
chapter one of both Trotsky’s ‘Amalgams’ and Trotsky’s Lies.. 
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Lenin - uncharacteristically - was leaving this, the main problem, 
for others to solve. 


If the problem is the position of Gensec itself, that means that the 
system of Party power must be changed. However, Lenin, in his 
last writings, did not want to change the current system. Instead, 
he wanted to strengthen it. He proposed an increase in the number 
of workers in the Central Committee and a reorganization of the 
Workers and Peasants Inspectorate. 


In view of this, the proposal to remove Stalin as Gensec does not 
make sense. The Author proposes to set for the Party Congress not 
only a difficult task, but one that is formulated incorrectly from a 
political point of view. This is uncharacteristic of Lenin, who was a 
very acute political thinker. 


“Unlimited Authority” 


It is taken for granted that Stalin had this “immense power.” 
Kotkin writes: 


.. Lenin appeared to call for Stalin’s removal. Stalin’s 
vast power fell under siege, just as he was 
energetically building it up. (472) 


.. with Lenin incapacitated, Trotsky recognized the 
sudden vastness of Stalin’s power. (487) 


Trotsky in particular frequently claimed that Stalin’s power lay in 
the post of Gensec. Scholars have accepted this view. But it cannot 
be true. 


The power of the general secretary was not 
“immense” if only because it had its own restraints — 
above all, the will and authority of Lenin and other 
members of the Politburo. According to the exact 
meaning of this phrase in the “Letter to the Congress,” 
Lenin was stating that Stalin already had immense 
power at a time when Lenin himself still had the 
ability to decisively influence the solution of 
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political and personnel issues. What kind of 
immense power of Stalin could Lenin talk about if 
Stalin was forced to concede in matters of the 
formation of the USSR and the monopoly regime of 
foreign trade? (363-4) 


[I]n the party itself, the statement about the immense 
power of the General Secretary (and therefore the 
dangers that Stalin’s presence in this position 
involves) elicited surprise and objections. It was 
openly disputed. At the XII Party Congress, for 
example, no one said that Stalin was a bad general 
secretary ... 


[A]t the XIV Congress of the RCP (b) I.S. Gusev said: 
“Now, about the immense power of the Secretariat 
and the General Secretary, which was discussed here. 
The question is posed in the same abstract way as it 
was put a year or two ago, when we first heard these 
words about “immense power.” 


So, he considered the question of the power of the 
General Secretary to be unjustifiably abstract. We 
must agree with this. “We need to take experience into 
account ...” continued Gusev. “Were there abuses of 
this power or not? Show at least one fact of abuse of 
this power. Who brought such a fact of abuse? We, 
members of the Central Control] Commission, attend 
the meetings of the Politburo systematically, we 
observe the work of the Politburo, the work of the 
Secretariat, and in particular the work of the General 
Secretary of the Central Committee. Do we see the 
abuse of this “immense” power? No, we do not see 
such abuses.”* The political opponents of Stalin in 


4 XIV S"ezd Vsesoiuznoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (B). Stenograficheskii Otchet. 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo, 1926, 601. 
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response did not give any examples that could call into 
question this statement of Gusev’s. (364-5) 


Stalin and Trotsky 


As we saw in the last chapter, as late as January 27, 1923, no one, 
including Trotsky and Stalin, saw any conflict between them, much 
less a conflict sharp enough to threaten a split, as stated in the L2C. 
Even at the XII Party Congress in April, 1923 there were no signs 
of tension between Trotsky and Stalin. Some oppositionists, like 
Kosior, warned about the danger of a split, but no one attributed 
that danger to differences between Stalin and Trotsky. This is 
further strong circumstantial evidence that the L2C was composed 
after the XII Party Congress, and not in late December 1922-early 
January 1923. 


Even if there had been tensions and political differences between 
Stalin and Trotsky, removing Stalin as Gensec would not stop 
them. It would really mean a change in the balance of forces in the 
inner-party struggle in favor of Trotsky and his supporters and 
against Stalin and his supporters. 


As a result, the “Letter to Congress” facilitated 
Trotsky’s promotion to the levers of power in the 
party and was equivalent to weakening the political 
positions of Bolshevism and changing Lenin’s political 
course to the course proposed by Trotsky, against 
whom Lenin had always fought. Thus, overcoming the 
threat of a split would have been achieved at the cost 
of defeating the political course that Lenin considered 
the only possible one for the party in the current 
conditions. These consequences were much more 
dangerous for the cause of the revolution than those 
negative features of Stalin that troubled the author of 
the “Letter to the Congress.” The problem of the threat 
of a split was not important in and of itself, but in 
connection with the threat to the course that Lenin 
considered to be correct. The unity of the party was 
necessary as a condition for conducting this course. 
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But if the course were wrong and led to the death of 
the party, then the problem of maintaining unity 
would lose its meaning. (409) 


Unity above everything - unity for its own sake - was never 
Lenin’s way. Lenin never failed to fight, even to split (Bolsheviks vs. 
Mensheviks) or to threaten a split for the sake of hewing to what 
he was convinced was the correct political line. 


Trotsky did not share Lenin’s conviction that socialism could be 
built in Russia. When the NEP was declared Trotsky had famously 
prophesied: “The cuckoo has already sounded,” “the days of Soviet 
power are numbered.”5 In a response to Stalin dated January 20, 
1923, Trotsky quotes the same phrase and does not deny it. 


The L2C shows no concern about how Stalin’s abilities might be 
used elsewhere. It is concerned only with removing Stalin, thereby 
in effect making way for Trotsky. 


As for the L2C - we have seen that it had no title when it first 
appeared - in the final version of this document Krupskaya said 
that it was to be presented to the first congress after Lenin’s death. 
But in late December 1922 - early January 1923, when the L2C 
was dated and supposedly written, Lenin was still planning to 
speak at the XII Party Congress in April, 1923. If Lenin had 
believed that the Party's future was endangered by a conflict 
between Stalin and Trotsky, and by Stalin’s “rudeness,” why would 
he then instruct that it not be presented until the first congress 
after his death which, as far as he or anyone knew, could be years 
in the future? 


5 Trotsky’s letter of January 20, 1923: Fel’shtinsky, IU., Komm. Opp. I, (Moscow: 
‘Terra’, 2004), pp. 6-9 of 168 in online text edition. Sakharov prints this letter on 
pp. 665-9. This statement is cited by Stalin in a letter dated January 17, 1923. 
Stalin’s letter: Stalin LV. Sochineniia. T. 17.(Tver’ ‘Severnaia korona’, 2004), 160- 
163; also in Sakharov, 663-5. 
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The Danger of a Split 


The L2C points to the danger of a split in the Party because of 
political differences between Stalin and Trotsky. But it fails to 
specify what those differences were. The Congress would have to 
guess. In fact, no one at the XII Party Congress mentioned any 
tensions or political differences between Stalin and Trotsky. 
Evidently, the delegates were unaware of any. But why would 
Lenin force the Congress to guess, without telling them? Why 
would Lenin pose this - whatever it was - as a serious political 
problem without explaining clearly what it was and providing a 
solution? 


According to the L2C, the “split” caused by the “two qualities” of 
Stalin and Trotsky can happen “inadvertently” - nenarokom - “by 
chance,” “unintended” - and ,” neozhidanno - “unexpectedly. 
Apparently no one would intend a split, no one would foresee it - 
it would somehow just “happen.” And it would occur because of 
the personal characteristics of Stalin and Trotsky, not from any 
political disagreements, since none are mentioned. In other words, 
it is completely unclear what kind of conflict between them would 
put the Party on the brink of a split. This kind of imprecision is 
uncharacteristic of Lenin. 


The justifications of Stalin’s “unsuitability” are reduced exclusively 
to emotions and the expression of doubts: “I am not sure,” “always 
be capable of using ... with sufficient caution.” No examples of 
Stalin’s misuse of power are given, so no one has any idea what the 
Author, supposedly Lenin, is worried about. (412) 


The nature of the “split” that might be caused by the 
disagreements between Stalin and Trotsky is also left unexplained. 
Under Lenin’s leadership the Politburo often had split votes, 
normally with Trotsky in the minority and Stalin, along with 
others, supporting Lenin. In the preceding period, the fall of 1922, 
there was no conflict between Stalin and Trotsky on the leading 
issues of that time: the formation of the USSR and the monopoly of 
foreign trade. We saw above that no one in the Politburo, including 
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Trotsky, saw any danger ofa split in mid-January, 1923. Lenin had 
no information about any such danger either.® 


It is not easy to understand the Author of the 
“characteristics” when he talks about the reasons for a 
possible split. The proposals of the Author of the 
“Letter” divert the attention of the congress from the 
sphere of principal political issues. They are 
mentioned, but not specified. The party congress 
would have to guess what they were. With such a 
confused reference to the main source of the danger of 
a split, the help from this “Letter to the congress” loses 
much of its value. Nor is the situation helped by the 
Author’s indication that he intends to dwell only on 
the personal qualities of a number of leaders of the 
Central Committee of the party. There is much less 
clarity here than is commonly thought. And, most 
importantly, even in this part, the Author does not 
provide a solution to the problem which he was 
striving to solve. 


Speaking about the danger of a split, he compares, on 
the one hand, “the most serious disagreements in the 
party,” and on the other, the relations between Stalin 
and Trotsky. If these reasons were simply put side by 
side, then the question would not have arisen. But the 
relationship between Stalin and Trotsky, it turns out, 
is more than half the danger of a split. Simply put, the 
relationship between Stalin and Trotsky as a factor in 
the split outweighs all the “most serious 
disagreements in the party,” along with all other 
possible reasons (the “smaller” half) capable of 
creating a split. 


6 See the discussion in the previous chapter of the Politburo letter of January 27, 
1923, published in Izv TsK 11, 1989, 179-80. 
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If we seriously pose the issue of preventing the threat 
of a split, then we cannot pass over the problem of the 
“smaller” half .... But half, even the “smaller” one, is 
quite a lot and very serious. Without its elimination, 
the problem of overcoming the threat of a split is not 
fully resolved, since a serious reduction in the danger 
posed by the “greater half’ immediately turns its 
“smaller” part into a new “greater” one. It follows that 
the Author of the “Letter to the Congress” either 
thought out the problem poorly and suggested 
measures to the party congress that did not give its 
solution, or the threat of splitting the party did not 
worry him. Apparently, the latter is true. The only 
thing that was achieved by the measures he proposed 
was the elimination of Stalin from the highest position 
in the political system. (410-1) 


At the XII Party Congress of April 17-25, 1923, the opposition did 
raise the danger of a split. But no one attributed this danger to 
either the political positions or personal characteristics of Stalin or 
Trotsky. The opposition did not blame Stalin for lack of democracy. 


Together with the evidence cited in the previous chapter, this 
again suggests that-the L2C could not have been written until after 
the XII Party Congress, which means no earlier than the last week 
of April, 1923. But Lenin had lost all ability to work by March 10 at 
the latest. Therefore, the L2C cannot be by Lenin. 


The Other Party Members Mentioned in the “Letter 
to the Congress” 


Stalin and Trotsky are called “the two outstanding leaders of the 
present C.C.” But no positive qualities of Stalin’s are mentioned, 
while Trotsky is contrasted to him and praised highly: 


Comrade Trotsky, on the other hand, as his struggle 
against the C.C. on the question of the People’s 
Commissariat for Communications has already 
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proved, is distinguished not only by outstanding 
ability. He is personally perhaps the most capable man 
in the present C.C. ... (CW 36, 595) 


Kamenev’s and Zinoviev’s temporary desertion at the time of the 
October revolution is brought up. Obviously, this could only serve 
to remind everyone of their wavering at this crucial time, while 
saying nothing about their support for Lenin and his policies since 
then. What’s more, it is said that this wavering was “no accident.” 
That implies that something like it might occur again at any time, 
that it was an essential part of their characters. 


The waverings of Zinoviev and Kamenev are a fact, but 
Lenin could hardly forget that in the difficult months 
of 1921, the “cuckoo” of Trotsky also spoke 
pessimistic views on the prospects for the revolution. 
For the RCP(b) at the turn of 1922-1923 Trotsky's 
doubts about the ability of the Soviet government to 
overcome the political crisis that erupted in 1921 
were much more important than the long-ago 
waverings of Zinoviev and Kamenev. It was not for 
nothing that at that time Lenin constantly challenged 
the views of Trotsky and did not recall the behavior of 
Zinoviev and Kamenev in the October days of 1917. If 
Lenin was the author of the “characteristics,” what 
gave him confidence that Trotsky would not have 
relapses? (372) 


Then it is said that they cannot be blamed “personally” for it. This 
confusing remark really serves only to absolve Trotsky of his 
decades of bitter opposition to Lenin by saying that Trotsky too 
cannot be blamed “personally” for “non-Bolshevism,” that is, for 
his decades of opposition to Bolshevism. 


The thesis about the non-Bolshevism of Trotsky is 
embedded in the text of “characteristics” very “subtly,” 
as a political flaw, but in such a way that the mention 
of it rather serves not a reproach, but an indulgence to 
Trotsky: “but neither can the blame for it be laid upon” 
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him “personally.” And since that is so, then, therefore, 
one should not blame Trotsky for his non-Bolshevism. 
The deliberate uncertainty, the vagueness of the term 
“non-Bolshevism” draws attention to itself. The author 
of the “Letter to the Congress” turned Trotsky's semi- 
Menshevik and anti-Bolshevik past into a non- 
Bolshevik past. This is an uncharacteristic move for 
Lenin, who had clearly characterized the “non- 
fractional” Trotsky as a representative of a political 
movement that was trying to occupy a position 
between the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks. (369-70) 


By these remarks, Kamenev and Zinoviev are disgraced. Trotsky’s 
Menshevism is forgiven, put behind him, while Kamenev and 
Zinovieyv may revert to their “non-accidental” wavering or 
desertion at any time. 


Bukharin is called “a most valuable and major theorist of the 
Party” ~ and then is immediately described as not “fully Marxist.” 
How can one be a “major theorist” of a Marxist party and yet not 
be a Marxist, be “scholastic,” be someone who has “never fully 
understood” dialectics? 


If this is, in fact, Lenin’s address to the party congress, 
then its meaning must be explained. After all, the only 
thing that remains valuable to Bukharin is transient 
youth. It turns out that he is considered “the Party's 
favorite” by a misunderstanding. This is like a frank 
mockery of Bukharin. How to explain it in a letter 
addressed to the party congress? Moreover, the 
author addresses this dubious compliment to the 
party itself, which is to accept a non-Marxist and non- 
dialectician as a favorite and theorist. 


Sakharov notes the different treatment of Bukharin and Trotsky by 
the Author of the L2C, which Lenin did not share. 


In the article “Once again on trade unions,” Lenin 
wrote that “Comrade Bukharin’s fundamental 
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theoretical mistake” is “substitution of eclecticism 
(especially popular with the authors of diverse 
“fashionable” and reactionary philosophical systems) 
for Marxist dialectics.” The assessment almost 
coincides with that in the “Letter to the Congress.” 
Lenin, of course, could have dictated it. But anyone 
could have borrowed it from this Lenin pamphlet. 
What is interesting is that, noting this flaw in the 
theoretician Bukharin, Lenin views it together 
with Trotsky’s mistakes: “Trotsky and Bukharin 
have produced a hodgepodge of political mistakes.” 
Why, then, did Lenin “pardon” Trotsky and save him 
from such remarks? And again, we see in the Author of 
“Letter to the Congress” a manifestation of a partisan 
attitude towards Trotsky. He does not want to notice 
his shortcomings, which Lenin had often pointed out. 
(374) 


Pyatakov is shunted aside with the remark that he cannot be 
“relied upon in a serious political matter.” Clearly such a person 
cannot be considered for the top Party position. 


Pyatakov was recognized as a man of “outstanding 
will and outstanding ability,” but only to immediately 
emphasize such an excessive fascination with his 
“administrativeness and administrative side of things” 
that he cannot “be relied upon in a serious political 
issue.” And this is said about a man whom Lenin two 
days later, in the dictation about the State Planning 
Commission on December 27, 1922, took under his 
protection from Trotsky’s criticism as a worthy 
deputy to the chairman of the State Planning 
Committee G. M. Krzhizhanovsky!’ It is clear that 


7 Lenin’s endorsement of Pyatakov is as follows: “I think that the attacks which 
are now made against the Chairman of the State Planning Commission, Comrade 
Krzhizhanovsky, and Comrade Pyatakov, his deputy, and which proceed along 
two lines, so that, on the one hand, we hear charges of extreme leniency, lack of 
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Lenin had a somewhat different opinion about 
Pyatakov than the Author of the “Letter to the 
Congress.” The leadership of the State Planning 
Committee is serious administrative and _ political 
work. It was not without reason that Trotsky sought it. 
(375) 


The end result is that Trotsky is the only person praised. Clearly, 
the “Characteristics” is designed to put Trotsky in the most 
positive light as the only logical successor to Lenin. But Stalin’s 
only fault is that the Author “is not sure” that Stalin will be able to 
use his power “with sufficient caution.” This remark is so vague 
that it can hardly be considered as a criticism. 


Whose Political Interest ls Served by the “Letter to 
the Congress”? 


Sakharov draws some obvious conclusions from the information 
presented above. 


Even a cursory acquaintance with the characteristics 
shows that they are given not just one after another. A 
certain system can be traced in them. Obviously, the 
Author considers in one block the characteristics of 
Stalin and: Trotsky, and gives the “combined” 
characteristic of Zinoviev / Kamenev in close 
connection with the characteristic of Trotsky. The 
characteristics of Bukharin and Pyatakov are in many 
respects the same for both, and again, as will be 
shown below, it is possible that it has a certain 
connection with Trotsky. It turns out that Trotsky is 


independent judgement and lack of backbone, and, on the other, charges of 
excessive coarseness, drill-sergeant methods, lack of solid scientific background, 
etc.—I think these attacks express two sides of the question, exaggerating them 
to the extreme, and that in actual fact we need a skillful combination in the State 
Planning Commission of two types of character, of which one may be exemplified 
by Comrade Pyatakov and the other by Comrade Krzhizhanovsky.” CW 36, 598-9. 
(Russian at XLV 350) 
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the central figure of the “characteristics” complex. 
Is this a coincidence? (377) 


Stalin and Trotsky are presented as the leading persons in the 
Party leadership. But the comparison between them is always to 
the benefit of Trotsky. 


In the characteristic of Stalin, the assessment of 
“outstanding leader” associated with the recognition 
of the inability to carefully use the immense power, is 
equivalent to indicating that this leader is simply 
dangerous for the party. In the case of Trotsky, the 
situation is exactly the opposite. Minor and not very 
definite flaws serve only as a background against 
which an indication of his strengths turns into a 
genuine anthem: “distinguished by ... outstanding 
ability,” “personally .. the most capable man in the 
present C.C.,” he is at the same time “an outstanding 
leader of the present C.C.,” in whom even his “non- 
Bolshevism” can scarcely be personally blamed. (377- 
8) 


This leads logically to an inevitable conclusion in Trotsky’s favor: 


All this phraseology brings the reader to the 
conclusion that after the removal of the “unworthy” 
leader, Stalin, from power, there remains one worthy 
person, Trotsky. (378) 


The “Addition” 


The “Addition,” which is dated January 4, 1923 (CW 36, 596; XLV, 
346) is aimed solely at specifying criticisms of Stalin that are 
absent in “Characteristics.” But there are problems with it. 


The thesis of Stalin’s rudeness is perhaps the 
“favorite” in traditional historiography. It is the easiest 
to prove, because Stalin himself admitted that he had 
such a flaw,® and, in addition, it is easily linked to the 
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conflict between Stalin and Krupskaya, in which it 
receives solid support. If you believe the author of the 
“Letter to the Congress,” Stalin’s rudeness manifested 
itself in such proportions that it threatened to split the 
Central Committee and the party, therefore, it could 
not be overlooked, and information about it should 
have been directly recorded in certain documents or 
reflected in them indirectly. And again we must state 
that we are not aware of other texts of Lenin’s in 
which there were indications of Stalin’s rudeness as 
the dominant character trait determining his relations 
with people. Nor are we aware of any cases of written 
or oral complaints to Lenin about Stalin’s rudeness. 


Even in the materials of the so-called “Lenin 
commission” (Fotieva, Glyasser, Gorbunov), that 
attempted to collect compromising materials on Stalin 
and Ordzhonikidze, there are no materials that speak 
either about rudeness as characteristic of Stalin’s 
personality or politics, or about any manifestations of 
it. (365)? 


To remove Stalin for “rudeness” implies that this quality must be 
well known, have been noted often, and is familiar to the Congress 
to which these documents are supposedly written. In fact, Stalin’s 
“rudeness” had not been noted by anyone else. Nor was anything 
like this mentioned at the XII Party Congress in April, 1923. 


In fact, the opposite was noted. Viktor P. Nogin, Chairman of the 
Central Auditing Commission (Tsentral’naia _ revizionnaia 
komissiia) from 1921 until his death in 1924, made the following 
remarks at the XII Party Congress: 


8 Stalin admitted that he was “grub” - rude, crude - several times. See XIV S’ezd, 
499; Stalin’s concluding speech to the XIV Party Congress, at 

http://www. hrono.ru/libris/stalin/7-1-408.php: “The Trotskyist Opposition 
Before and Now,” October 21, 1927, at http://www.hrono.ru/libris/stalin/10- 
15.html; English at http://www.marx2mao.com/Stalin/TO27.html page 867. 

° We will discuss this “commission” in future chapters. 
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I deliberately sat in the reception area when not all 
comrades knew that I had come as a member of the 
auditing commission to see how the reception was 
taking place. I was in the reception area near comrade 
Stalin and comrade Syrtsov. I must say that there 
was great propriety and great courtesy both 
toward the comrades working in the Central 
Committee, so as not to burden them with 
unnecessary business, as well as toward those who 
were arriving. I must testify that I do not know of any 
instance in the Central Committee in which our 
comrades were not treated in a communist way.’° 


The only other time that “rudeness” is attributed to Stalin is in the 
letter of Krupskaya to Kamenev dated December 23, 1922. But this 
letter attributes a clash between Krupskaya and Stalin to the 
previous day, December 22. We know from other evidence - 
Stalin’s reply of March 7, 1923, to the “ultimatum” letter dated 
March 5, 1923, Boris Bazhanov’s reference to these events in his 
memoir,’ and Maria Ulyanova’s statement to the Central 
Committee in 1926 —- that Stalin criticized Krupskaya five to six 
weeks later, at the end of January or beginning of February, 1923. 


In any case, Lenin could not have had Stalin’s purported 
“rudeness” to Krupskaya in mind on January 4, 1923 since, 
according to the traditionally accepted account, Lenin only learned 
about this incident of Stalin’s “rudeness” in March, 1923. This 
means that a remark by Lenin on January 4, 1923 about Stalin’s 
“rudeness” would have been completely unmotivated. 


We have established: (1) that the L2C was written not in late 
December 1922 - early January 1923, but after the XII Party 
Congress; and (2) that the dispute between Stalin and Krupskaya 
did not take place on December 22, 1922, but four to five weeks 


10 Dvenadtsatiy s"ezd RKP(b. 17-25 aprelia 1923 goda. Stenograficheskii otchet. 
Moscow, 1968, 197. 
11 Discussed in Chapter 5. 
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later. Therefore it is now clear that these two documents were 
coordinated so that Krupskaya’s letter to Kamenev calls Stalin 
“rude”, and this accusation is echoed ten days later (see chapter 6) 
in the “Addition.” 


The Proposal to Remove Stalin from the Post of 
General Secretary 


In expressing doubt about leaving Stalin as Gensec the Author - 
supposedly Lenin - presented some future Party Congress with a 
problem, 


... the intractable task of finding a person who would 
differ from Stalin only by the absence of these 
negative traits but possessing all his virtues. The 
question immediately arises: where to find him? 
Speaking at the XI Congress of the RCP(b), Lenin 
directly said that there was no better candidate than 
Stalin for working in the people's commissariat of 
nationalities and the people's commissariat of the RKI, 
precisely because the necessary human and political 
qualities were happily combined in him. (405) 


Lenin would surely want someone who would support and fight 
for his, Lenin’s views. 


But there were very few people close to Lenin who 
possessed this combination of qualities. Among them 
Stalin was one of the most experienced, authoritative 
and proven in action. Furthermore, he should be an 
outstanding organizer who knows the cadres of the 
party, who has experience in solving all major issues 
of domestic and foreign policy, as well as party 
building. Here, perhaps, is the circle of the main 
features that Lenin appreciated in Stalin in connection 
with his work in the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the RCP(b). Of course, many prominent 
party leaders had a wealth of knowledge and 
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experience. But apart from Stalin, I suggest, no one 
met all these requirements. (405-6) 


The “Addition” states: 


.. | suggest that the comrades think about a way of 
removing Stalin from that post and appointing 
another man in his stead ... (CW 36, 596) 


But this was impossible, as Lenin certainly knew. The Congress 
could not remove a General Secretary. According to the Party 
rules, the current Central Committee resigns its powers before the 
Congress. The Congress then elects a new Central Committee and, 
at its first plenary, the new C.C. elects the Secretariat of the C.C, 
including the General Secretary. This is exactly the way Stalin had 
been elected. At the XI Party Congress in March, 1922, Lenin had 
urged that the post of General Secretary be created and that Stalin 
be chosen. Stalin was in fact elected on April 3, 1922, at the C.C. 
Plenum that followed the Congress. 


This is the only way a General Secretary could be removed from 
office: a Party Congress could criticize the Gensec; members could 
recommend that he not be re-elected by the new C.C,, or even 
recommend that he not be elected to the new C.C. So the election of 
a new Gensec could be prevented in some ways. But there was no 
way for a Congress to remove him. Lenin, of course, knew this. So 
turning to the Congress to “remove” Stalin from the post of Gensec 
is nonsense. 


The “Letter to the Congress” — a Factional 
Document 


It follows from the above that this document cannot be a letter 
addressed to the party congress. This conclusion is also supported 
by the fact that in the text of the “Letter to the Congress” the 
Author does not refer either to the Congress or to its delegates. He 
does refer to “comrades.” But this cannot mean the delegates since 
the Congress could not remove the Gensec. And, as we have noted, 
this document was named “Letter to the Congress” later on. (416) 
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Recall that the copy of “Characteristics” in Trotsky’s archive has 
the note “In the original the manuscript (rukopis’) does not carry 
any title. - L.T.”? 


All this means that the L2C could not have been addressed to a 
Party Congress. In fact, there was no way to remove a Gensec other 
than by failing to elect him by the C.C. But the CC. is not 
mentioned. And anyway, the document is said - by Krupskaya - to 
be addressed not to the C.C. but to a Party Congress. 


The words “comrades think[ing] about a way of removing Stalin” 
suggests something outside the Party rules, even conspiratorial. 
That means it is, or was in its origin, a factional document, 
addressed to a circle of like-minded people, outside the framework 
of the Party. It would make sense as a preparation for a C.C. 
Plenum, since only the Plenum could elect, or fail to elect, Stalin as 
Gensec. 


There is indeed meaning in this formulation of the 
question. This meaning is revealed only if it is 
assumed that the Author of the “Letter to the 
Congress” tried to use a path outside the Party rules. It 
is impossible not to notice that the very wording of 
this proposal - “discuss with comrades a method of 
removing” Stalin - carries in itself some element of 
“conspiracy.” It reveals the Author’s desire for a 
preliminary discussion of some steps or other not 
stipulated by the Party rules. Why? Apparently, in 
order to calculate in advance all the moves, think 
through the main arguments and thus prepare a 
question to be discussed. Such conspiracy excludes an 
official appeal to the Central Committee and the 
Politburo. It is possible only in addressing a circle of 
like-minded people outside the framework of the 
Central Committee and the Politburo. Thus, this 
formulation says that the so-called “Letter to the 


” Fel’shtinsky, Komm. Opp. I, p. 45 of 168 of the online text edition. 
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Congress” only makes sense as a factional document, 
as an appeal to one’s associates with a proposal to 
discuss specific measures aimed at eliminating Stalin 
from the main party position - from the post of 
General Secretary of the Central Committee ... In this 
case, the “method of removal” is a matter of tactics in a 
struggle for votes in the Central Committee, a 
discussion of measures aimed at winning the majority 
by attracting those who hesitate in support of their 
proposal, splitting the enemy’s ranks, etc. .(417) 


This also explains why there is no concern in L2C for Stalin’s 
future as one of the two (aside from Lenin) most prominent Party 
leaders. If the Author - if Lenin - were concerned with the Party, 
he would present ideas about how to use Stalin’s undoubted 
talents to benefit the Party. Instead, the Author of this document is 
only interested in getting Stalin out of the way. In effect that meant 
eliminating him as Trotsky’s main political opponent. So he is 
indifferent to Stalin’s fate. 


To sum up: 


* The L2C could not have been created before the XII Party 
Congress. 


* Therefore, Lenin cannot have been the author. 


* It is not an appeal to a Party Congress, or to the Central 
Committee, or the Politburo. 


* It is a document of factional struggle originating from political 
circles opposed to the current Party leadership. 


* The text is not a finished document. It is more like notes, 
sketches, a study of individual issues, partly for oneself, partly for 
others to read. 


* Its main - really, its sole - purpose is to get rid of Stalin as 
Gensec. 
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The political interests of the document strongly suggest that it was 
created to help Trotsky. By whom? We can’t be sure. But it was 
presented by Krupskaya. She must have played an important role 
in its creation. 


At the XIII Party Congress (May 23 - May 31, 1924), after Lenin’s 
death in January, the whole Congress voted not to publish the 
“Letter to the Congress.” According to Sakharov, who cites an 
unpublished document, Stalin claimed that this vote was 
unanimous, that not even Trotsky voted to publish them. (590) 


At the XIV Party Congress (December 18 - 31, 1925) Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, but other speakers too, began to use the term the 
“testament” of Lenin (Kuibyshev, 548). Zinoviev used the term “the 
political testament of Lenin” (97), “last testament.” (115).13 


cern renee ed 


8 XIV S’ezd Vsesoiuznoi Kommunisticheskoi Partii (B). Stenograficheskii Otchet. 
Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo, 1926. 


Chapter 4. Letters to Trotsky and to Mdivani 
and Makharadze 


Two important letters attributed to Lenin are those to Trotsky, 
dated March 5, 1923, and to Budu Mdivani and Filip Makharadze, 
dated March 6, 1923 (LIV, 329-330; CW 45, 607-8) 


There are a number of issues that cast doubt on the genuineness of 
these letters. We will begin with the evidence that they were not 
composed on the dates given in the texts. That in itself establishes 
that they could not be by Lenin because on March 10, 1923, Lenin 
had his final stroke, which not only further incapacitated him 
physically but also deprived him of the ability to speak. After this 
date Lenin could not dictate anything. His political life was over. 


The Letter to Mdivani and Makharadze, dated March 6, 19231 
Comrades Mdivani, Makharadze and others 
Copy to Comrades Trotsky and Kamenev 
Dear Comrades: 


1 am following your case with all my heart [vsei dushoi 
slezhu - literally, “with all my soul”] I am indignant 
over Orjonikidze’s rudeness and the connivance of 
Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. | am preparing for you notes 
and a speech. 


Respectfully yours, 
Lenin 


March 6, 1923 


1 See illustration #6a. 
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“| am preparing ...” suggests that the notes and speech mentioned 
were more than just a vague idea. They imply an outline, or at least 
some indication for future work. But there is nothing. Dmitri 
Volkogonov, who had complete access to all archives, wrote in his 
biography of Stalin: 


K cookasleHHio, HH 3amvcoK, HH peun JleHHH He 
IIpHroToBu. 


Unfortunately, Lenin did not prepare either notes or a 
speech.” 


We know that this letter did exist at the time, because on March 7, 
1923, Stalin wrote to Ordzhonikidze that he had learned of it from 
Kamenev: 


Al ysHan oT T. Kamenesa, uTo Mapua nocbinaeT TT. 
Maxapag3e Hu <ApyruM mucbMello, rye OH 
coMgapusupyetca C yKJIOHHCTaMH ¥M pyraeT Te6a, T. 
/i3epxKHHCKOrO H MeHA. 


I learned from com. Kamenev that Ilyich has sent to 
com. Makharadze and to others a letter in which he 
expresses solidarity with the deviators and scolds you, 
com. Dzerzhinsky and me. (Izv TsK 9, 1990, 151) 


Kamenev mentions that Lenin had given him the letter to Mdivani 
and Makharadze to transmit to them “and to others.” We will 
discuss this in the chapter on the “ultimatum” letter. So Stalin 
believed that Lenin had sent this letter, though he had not seen it 
himself 


Stalin continues: 


? Volkogonoy, Stalin. Tom 1. Moscow, 1991, p. 142. I was guided to this citation 
by a note in Sakharov, p. 341. 

* Trotsky’s copy is reproduced in Fel’shtinsky, Komm. Opp. L, p. 20 of 168 in 
online text edition. 
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BuAMMO MMeeTCA Leb HafaBUTb Ha BOJIO Cbe3fa 
Komnaptuu I'py3uu B novb3y yKoHNcToB. Heyero u 
TOBOPHTb, YTO YKOHHCTHI, MOJYYHB 3TO MHCbMelLoO, 
HCMONb3yYIOT eFO BOBCIO MpOTHB 3akkpalikoma, 
oco6eHHo MpoTHB Te6s uw T. MacHuKosa. (Izv TsK 9, 
1990, 151-2 


Apparently the aim is to put pressure on the will of the 
Congress of the Com. Party of Georgia in favor of the 
deviators. Needless to say, the deviators, having 
received this letter, will use it with a vengeance 
against the Zakkraikom‘, especially against you and 
Comrade Myasnikov. 


Curiously, this proved not to be the case. Neither Mdivani nor 
Makharadze made any reference to this letter from Lenin at the XII 
Party Congress of April 17-25, 1923.5 


Meanwhile, Lenin’s condition was poor and getting worse. Kotkin 
notes: 


Only a few months before, Lenin was admonishing 
Mdivani and Makharadze sternly. It was not clear 
Lenin was in any condition to dictate letters. 
(Kotkin 490) 


On March 6, the Doctors Journal records this: 


When he awoke, he summoned a nurse, but he could 
almost not converse with her, he wanted the nurse to 
summon Nadezhda Konstantinovna, but he could not 
say her name ... Vladimir Ilich lay with a confused 
visage, the expression on his face was frightening, his 
eyes were sad, his look questioning, tears came down 


4 Abbreviation of “Zakavkazskii kraievoi komitet,” Transcaucasus Regional 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik), later the All-Union 
Communist Party (bolshevik). 

5 As far as we know today, they never mentioned it at all. 
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from his eyes. Vladimir Ilich is agitated, he tries to 
speak, but cannot find the words, and he adds: ‘Ah the 
devil, ah the devil, such an illness, this is a return to 
the old illness’ and so on.® 


Interviewed by Aleksandr Bek in 1963, Volodicheva said: 


OduyHaAbHO CTaiO M3BeCTHO, 4YTO Baagumup 
Unbu4 6 MapTa wim AaKe yxe 5-ro 6b He B 
COCTOAHHH HH U4HTaTb, HA pa6oTaTb, HH KOrO-TO 
IIPHHHMAaTb, HH 4TO-TO 1peANpHHUMarTD.’ 


.. it became officially known that Vladimir Ilyich on 
March 6, or even on March 5, was unable to read, 
work, accept anyone, or do anything. 


This interview is titled “Towards a history of the last documents of 
Lenin.” It seems that neither Bek nor the editors of Moskovskie 
Novosti realized that these remarks by Volodicheva undermine the 
validity of the letters supposedly dictated by Lenin on March 5 and 6, 
1923. As far as we know today, no one else has noticed it either. 


On March 6, the Doctors Journal states: 


In the morning [after breakfast at 11 a.m.] Vladimir 
IVich called com. Fotieva and com. Volodicheva, to 
whom he dictated a few words, 1 % lines in all ... He 
seemed unwell, but not too bad. (Kentavr, Oct-Dec. 
1991, 109) 


The letter to Mdivani and Makharadze is more than twice as long 
as 1 ¥ lines. Still, the doctor may not have been precise. 


Lenin had suffered a seizure or similar episode. The Doctors 
Journal records no more dictation or reading of any kind. On 


° Kentavr October - December 1991, 109. 
ms istorii poslednikh leninskikh dokumentov.” Moskovskie Novosti April 23, 
989, p. 8. 
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March 10, Lenin suffered a third, terrible stroke. His days of 
working were over. 


Mdivani spoke twice at the XII Party Congress, on April 18 
(evening session) and April 23 (day session).® In his last remarks, 
he cited “The Question of Nationalities or ‘Autonomization,” a text 
attributed to Lenin but so inconsistent with the views Lenin had 
previously expressed that both Sakharov and Stephen Kotkin 
reject it as a fabrication.’ Its genuineness was not questioned at 
the time, however. The views expressed in it, attributed to Lenin, 
strongly affirmed Mdivani’s nationalist viewpoint. 


According to the 1968 edition of the XII P.C. transcript, Mdivani 
cited (not with complete accuracy) this essay of “Lenin” at some 
length, putting special emphasis on the passages dealing with 
Georgia and the Caucasus. He was interrupted by the Chair, who 
reminded him that a decision had been made not to publish this 
essay yet. Mdivani replied that he was not publishing it, but only 
citing certain passages from it. The Chair allowed Mdivani to make 
references to this text, but not to summarize it, and Mdivani 
agreed. (XII Party Congress, 496-7) 


Makharadze spoke three times at the XII P.C.: in the day session of 
April 19; in the evening session that same day; and in the day 
session on April 23, the final day of the Congress. He made one 
allusion to “Lenin’s teaching” on the national question (ibid. 170). 


At the close of his first remarks, in which he outlined the dispute 
concerning the national question, Georgia, and the Transcaucasus 
Federation, Makharadze even said that he expected that Stalin 
would present “a complete and very clear answer to these 
questions” which would “put an end once and for all” to what he 
termed “abnormal occurrences.” 


A Ayman, uTo T. CranwH AacT HaM MCuepMbIBaloOljHh HU 
BHOJIHE ACHBIA OTBET Ha 3TH BOMPOCbI AVA TOTO, YTOGHI 


8 XII P.C. transcript, 1968, pp. 164-8, 899-900. 
9 Kotkin 501, calls it “a blatant forgery.” 
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pa3 HaBCcerfa H3%KHTb Te HeHOPMAaJIbHbIe ABJEHHA, 
KOTOpbie y Hac JO 3TOTO HMesH MecTo. (XII P.C., 174) 


I think that Comrade Stalin will give us a complete and 
very clear answer to these questions in order to put an 
end once and for all those abnormal occurrences that have 
taken place in our country before this. 


Makharadze’s expression of confidence in Stalin here runs 
completely counter to “Lenin’s” alleged conviction that Stalin was 
to blame (in some way which is never explained) for “Great- 
Russian chauvinism” and so could not be trusted on the Georgian 
issue. It also contradicts “Lenin’s” remark in the purported letter 
to Mdivani and Makharadze about “the connivance of Stalin.” If 
Makharadze had in fact received this “Lenin” letter, he not only 
chose not to mention the fact but also went out of his way here to 


contradict Lenin by absolving Stalin of any blame! 


In his second remarks Makharadze presented a declaration 
concerning the situation in Georgia. In his third remarks (515-9) 
Makharadze also referred to Lenin’s “The Question of Nationalities 
or ‘Autonomization’.” He specifically reminded the Congress that 
Lenin had written about “Great-Russian chauvinism” and had been 


“the first to raise the banner of struggle” against it.1° 


Neither Mdivani nor Makharadze hesitated to cite Lenin in defense 
of their positions.’! Yet neither of them cited the purported letter 
to them of March 6, 1923. Why not? The text of that letter, which 
purported to be from Lenin expressing his solidarity with them 
and opposition to Ordzhonikidze and Stalin, might have been, in 
the eyes of the delegates, a strong argument in their favor. 


LL 


” Note 248, on p. 880 of the 1968 edition of the Transcript of the XII P.C., 
confirms that these speakers meant Lenin’s essay “The Question of Nationalities 


. Other speakers referred to this essay as well - for example, Avel’ Enukidze 
583-4), 
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Trotsky did not mention it either - and one might have expected 
Trotsky to cite this as clear evidence of Lenin’s distrust of Stalin, 
So what Stalin had anticipated did not come to pass. 


One logical conclusion might be that neither man had received that 
letter. But this can hardly be the case, since on April 16, 1923, 
Trotsky sent “The Question of Nationalities ...” plus Lenin’s letter 
to him of March 5, plus Lenin’s letter to Mdivani and Makharadze 
of March 6, to the Central Committee (Izv TsK 1990, 9, 158). 


I have received today the attached copy of a letter 
from Comrade Lenin's personal secretary, Comrade L. 
Fotieva, to Comrade Kamenev concerning Comrade 
Lenin's article on the national question. 


Comrade Lenin's article was received by me on March 
5 simultaneously with three notes of Comrade Lenin, 
copies of which are also attached. 


The following day, April 17, in another letter to the C.C. Trotsky 
quoted, though inaccurately, from the letter to Mdivani and 
Makharadze (Izv TsK 9, 1990, 160): 


5. Kakwe pacnopmkeHHA oOTgaHbI T. JIeHHHBIM 
OTHOCHTe/IbHO eFO CTaTbH H APyrHx AOKYMeHTOB 110 
r'py3HHckomMy Aleny («roTOB0 peu UM CTaTbH») 06 
9TOM A HH4ePO He 3HaJi. 


5. What orders were given by Comrade Lenin 
regarding his article and other documents on the 
Georgian case ("I am preparing speeches and 
articles"), I knew nothing about this. 


What Lenin actually said was “ToroB.io0 AJIA Bac 3aNMCKH HM pe4db” 
- “I am preparing for you (plural) notes and a speech,” not “I am 


2 According to the editor’s note these are Fotieva’s letter to Kamenev dated April 
16, 1923 (TsK KPSS 9,1990, 156) and the two letters to Trotsky and to Mdivani 
and Makharadze. 
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preparing speeches and articles.” Trotsky had the copy we have 
today - it was Trotsky who had sent it to the Central Committee. 
Why did he get this so wrong? 


We cannot explain why neither of the Georgians or Trotsky 
referred to Lenin’s very supportive letter to them during the XII 
Party Congress. But the main question before us remains this: Did 
Lenin dictate this letter, and the letter dated the previous day, 
March 5, to Trotsky? 


From the letter to Mdivani and Makharadze: 


I am indignant over Orjonikidze’s rudeness and the 
connivance of Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. (CW 45, 608) 


What is odd about this is that Lenin had already received reports 
about the incident in question - Ordzhonikidze’s slapping Akakii 
Kabakhidze, a member of the Georgian CP Central Committee - 
and neither of these reports blame Ordzhonikidze, Dzerzhinsky, or 
Stalin. Aleksei Rykov, an eyewitness to this incident, wrote the 
following account on February 7, 1923: 


B Tugsuce Ha KBapTupe T. OpspKOHHKHAse B MOeM 
NpHcyTCTBHH pa3sbirpaicA cAeAyIoulMH WMHUMAeHT: 
Aa cBMgaHHAa cO MHOH Ha _ KBapTHpy T. 
Opa>koHuKuA3e NpHlwes wien PKI] 4 MoH ToBapuu 
to ccbiike B CuOupu Akakui Ka6axug3e. Bo Bpema 
o6ujero pasroBpopa tT. Ka6axug3e ynpekHys Cepro 
OpmxkOHHKHA3e B TOM, 4TO y Hero eCTb KaKaA-TO 
AoWayb WH ITO TOBAPHIH, CTOAWIMe HaBepxy, B TOM 
yucne T. OpmpkoHHKHaA3e, B  MaTepHasbHOM 
OTHOWEHHH OGecrieyeHbI ropa3go yule, weM Apyrne 
yleHbI WapTHH. B YacTHOCTH, 6bI KaKOH-TO pa3sroBop 
O BJIMAHHM HOBO TaMOX%KeHHOK NOJMTHKH B baTyMH 
Ha pocT AoporoBH3Hbl. OA”Hy 43 ppa3, 10-BAHAHMoMy, 
OTHOCHTeAbHO Toro, 4¥To Cepro OpsKOHMKHAZe Ha 
Ka3eHHbIM C4eT KOPMHT KaKyt0-TO JIOlWayb, AKakHi 
Ka6axng3e cKkazan Cepro Ha yxo. Bcneg 3a 3THM 
Me@KAY HHMH pa3ropesiacb CNoBecHad Nepebpanka, BO 
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BpeMxH KoTOpoH TT. OpmKoHHKHgA3e yyapun 
Ka6axugse. Iipu BMellaTesIbCTBe MOeM H MOel 2KeHbI 
MHUMAeHT Ha 3TOM Obi] MpeKpawjeH u T.Kabaxug3e 
yuen oc  xKBapTuppl TIlocme  a2Toro Cepro 
Op KOHUNKHA3e MepexusI OYeHb CH/IbHOe HepBHoe 
NOTpAceHue, KOHYMBUIeecA HCTEPHKOH 


In Tiflis, at the apartment of Comrade Ordzhonikidze 
in my presence, the following incident occurred: 


To meet with me, at the apartment of Comrade 
Ordzhonikidze came member of the RCP and my 
friend in exile in Siberia Akaki Kabakhidze. During a 
general conversation, Comrade Kabakhidze rebuked 
Sergo Ordzhonikidze that he has some kind of horse 
and that comrades, standing above [in rank], including 
Comrade Ordzhonikidze, in material circumstances 
are provided much better than other party members. 
In particular, there’s some talk about the impact of the 
new customs policy in Batumi on the increase in high 
cost. One of the phrases, apparently regarding the fact 
that Sergo Ordzhonikidze on state funds is feeding 
some horse, Akaki Kabakhidze spoke to Sergo in his 
ear. Following this, a verbal skirmish broke out 
between them, during which Comrade Ordzhonikidze 
struck Kabakhidze. With the intervention of myself 
and my wife, this incident stopped and Comrade 
Kabakhidze left the apartment. After that Sergo 
Ordzhonikidze experienced a very strong nervous 
shock that ended with hysterics. 


Rykov concluded with this summation: 


On the merits of the incident ...1 believe that Comrade 
Ordzhonikidze was right when he interpreted those 
reproaches made to him by com. Kabakhidze as a 
cruel personal insult. (250-1) 
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The other eyewitness, Georgii Davidovich Rtveladze, said much the 
same thing: 


The incident of the slap given by Comrade 
Ordzhonikidze to comrade Kabakhidze was a private 
matter, not associated with factionalism. [Kabakh]idze 
did not submit any written statement to the [Party] 
Control Commission, and this incident was not 
considered by the Central Committee of Georgia. (251) 


Ordzhonikidze himself admitted hitting Kabakhidze while claiming 
that this was caused by a personal insult rather than any political 
disagreement.¥ 


On November 25, 1922, the Politburo accepted a proposal by the 
Secretariat ~ Stalin’s office - to form a commission to study the 
situation in Georgia, including, of course, the circumstances during 
which Ordzhonikidze had slapped Kabakhidze. The decision was 
confirmed on November 30. This means that Stalin himself had 
either made or approved the proposal that the Georgian incident 
be investigated. 


This commission (Felix Dzerzhinsky, chair, Dmitri Manuil’sky and 
V.S. Mitskiavichius-Kapsukas, members) were to go to Tiflis, 
investigate, and make a report. Lenin was at work on this day, and 
the previous day he had received the report of the meeting of the 
25's, with the proposal for the formation of the commission. Lenin 
was informed of this decision and of the makeup of the 
commission, and made no objections. (252) 


The commission spent four days in Tiflis. After his return in 
December, 1922, Rykov spoke with Lenin by phone on December 9 


13 Sakharov cites Rykov’s, Rtveladze’s, and Ordzhonikidze’s remarks from 
archival document. Rtveladze’s and Rykov’s accounts are confirmed in the recent 
textbook by Aleksandr Ivanovich Vdovin, SSSR. Istoriia velikoi derzhavy 1922- 
1991 (Moscow: Prospekt, 2018), 30-31. While he does not accept Sakharov’s 
contention that “The Question of Nationalities ...” is a forgery, Vdovin does 
confirm these two accounts.. 
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(XLV 469; CW 42, 477) and met in person with him on December 
12. (XLV 470; CW 42, 478) Presumably - assuming he really was 
interested enough - Lenin asked Rykov about the incident 
between Ordzhonikidze and Kabakhidze, and Rykov told him what 
he later wrote down on February 7, 1923. (254) 


On the same day, December 12, Lenin met with Dzerzhinsky for 45 
minutes. Dzerzhinsky must have read, or at least summarized, his 
report for Lenin, or why would he have met with Lenin after his 
return? There is no record of what Lenin thought of Dzerzhinsky’s 
report. The Secretaries Journal does not record Lenin’s mood for 
that evening, but for the following evening, December 13, notes 
that Lenin’s mood was good and that he joked. (XLV, 471; CW 42, 
478) 


Another crucial point is this: Stalin had nothing whatever to do 
with this incident in the first place! So how could Lenin have written 
that he was “indignant ... at the connivance of Stalin ...”? 


At the end of January, 1923, Lenin appointed a group of three to 
study the materials of the Dzerzhinsky commission and the 
Georgian affair. (346) Sakharov argues that this body was heavily 
biased against the results of the Dzerzhinsky commission, in favor 
of the “old” C.C. of the Georgian Party, against the steps taken by 
the Politburo, and especially against Stalin personally. The 
“commission,” as it came to be called, was composed of N.P. 
Gorbunov, business manager (upravliaiushchii delami) of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars, the executive branch of the 
government, plus two of Lenin’s secretaries, Lidia A. Fotieva and 
Maria I. Glyasser. 


Since the documents of this “commission” have not been published 
I, like Kotkin, have taken the account below from Sakharov, who 
had access to these archival materials, specifically from Sakharov’s 
book Na rasput’e, Chapter 2.3, “Use of the pseudo-Lenin texts of 
‘Lenin’s Testament’ in the power struggle within the RCP(b) and 
the Soviet state.” 
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Contrary to the opinion established in historiography, 
no one ever gave this group ... any official status or 
commissioned it for any investigation into the political 
conflict in the Georgian Communist Party. No one ever 
granted its members the right to audit the work of the 
commission of the Central Committee of the RCP(b) 
which had investigated the conflict in the Communist 
Party of Georgia. 


The members of this “commission” themselves did not 
claim such rights. Turning to the Politburo of the 
Central Committee for materials, Gorbunov, Fotieva 
and Glyasser stated the purpose of their work as 
follows: “a detailed study” of the materials. They did 
not call themselves a “commission.”> Accordingly, the 
Politburo issued the documents of the Dzerzhinsky 
commission “to study them on behalf of Comrade 
Lenin.” This wording says that the materials were 
issued for informing Lenin, and not for independent 
political activity of any kind by this “commission” of 
technical workers of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. In the same way Glyasser described the 
task of this “commission” in a letter to Bukharin on 
January 11, 1924: the commission was created “to 
familiarize’* ourselves with the materials of the 
commission of Comrade Dzerzhinsky.” To study a 
problem and issue a verdict on it, and to study the 
materials on a problem and make a report about them 
~ these are not at all the same thing. 


The name “commission” was assigned to this group 
later, in the process of their work ... A commission of 
the Council of the People’s Commissars, even one 
created by Lenin, in the political system of that day, 
could not attempt to reconsider the conclusions of a 


eee ee nen 


* Boldface in original. 
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commission of the Central Committee of the RCP(b). In 
other words, the “commission” of Gorbunov, Fotieva 
and Glyasser was neither a Party nor a political 
“commission.” All that remained was an auxiliary, 
purely technical role — to prepare material in order 
to bring it to the attention of Lenin in a form 
convenient for him. 


Officially, it appears, Lenin asked it to obtain the materials of the 
Dzerzhinsky Commission and perhaps also to study and assess the 
decisions of higher state and Party organs, including the C.C,, 
Politburo, Orgburo, and Secretariat. In reality, this group set out to 
prepare a political attack on Stalin. 


The surviving draft versions of the documents that it 
was preparing indicate that in its activity this 
“commission” went far beyond the boundaries of the 
“Georgian issue” as it was then understood, and 
therefore also beyond the scope of the task assigned 
to them by Lenin and about which the Politburo of the 
C.C. was informed. 


the materials of this “commission” contain 
information that, first, allows us to assert that their 
work was not supervised by Lenin, but by someone 
else and, second, that these documents were not 
prepared for Lenin. The latter is indicated, for 
example, by the following note ... “Organize the 
mater[ial] not so much in defense of the deviationists 
as in indictment of the great power chauvinists.” This 
record is dated March 12, 1923. Therefore it could not 
belong to Lenin, since he had lost all power of speech 
by March 9-10 at the latest if not several days before 
that. Someone else had given these instructions to 
Gorbunov, Fotieva, and Glyasser. Once again we are 
led to wonder: For whom was this “commission” 
really working? 
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The materials of the “commission” also contain 
information indicating that it may have still been 
conducting its work at the end of March, 1923. This is 
indicated by the correspondence stored among the 
documents of the Lenin secretariat between M. I. 
Glyasser, a member of this “commission,” who was 
also the technical secretary of the Politburo, and 
Trotsky at a meeting of the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the RCP(b). 


Glyasser’s note (March 26) and Trotsky’s response 
(March 28) are documents related to the work of the 
Politburo (part of a set of documents related to the 
meeting of the Politburo of the Central Committee on 
March 26, 1923). Therefore, the very fact of finding it 
in the materials of the secretariat of the chairman of 
the Council of People's Commissars of the RSFSR 
needs to be explained, among those documents that 
came into it after Lenin had lost all ability to work and, 
therefore, when the work of this “commission” had 
lost all meaning. This note could appear among the 
materials of this “commission” only if it was still 
functioning. For whom was it working? 


Moreover, there is reason to argue that this note is not 
relevant to this meeting of the Politburo and was 
created “retroactively” — that is, that it was falsified. 
This, obviously, explains the mistake made by the 
falsifiers (Trotsky and Glyasser): Ordzhonikidze, 
whose speech at the meeting of the Politburo is 
mentioned in a note, was not present at this 
meeting. Consequently, this note is a fake, created no 
earlier than March 26, 1923. This fact is important 
because it clarifies how and by whom the fakes 
designed to serve the interests of those who led the 
fight against Stalin were introduced into the document 
production of Lenin’s secretariat and into political life. 
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Glyasser’s Note 


On January 25, 1923, the three “commission” members sent a 
message to Stalin asking him for all the materials of the 
Dzerzhinsky commission for the purpose of detailed and secret 
study. (347) It had no further powers. 


On January 11, 1924, in a letter to Bukharin, M.I. Glyasser wrote 
that Lenin 


Ha3HauH K[omu]ccuio (PorHeBa, TopbyHos xu A) AA 
O3HaKOMJIeCHHA C MaTepHaslaMH K[OMH]ccHH T. 
A3epkHHcKoro. 


appointed a commission (Fotieva, Gorbunov, and me) 
to familiarize ourselves with the materials of the 
commission of com. Dzerzhinsky. (Izv TsK KPSS 9, 
1990, 163) 


Glyasser reported that on February 5, 1923, Lenin spoke to her at 
7 p.m. for 20 minutes, giving her detailed directions about the 
commission on the Georgian question. (348; XLV, 480-1; CW 42, 
488-9). However, this is contradicted by the Doctors Journal, 
which clearly states that Lenin dictated in the morning, and to 
Volodicheva, not to Glyasser. After that, Lenin only napped and 
read after dinner.’° There is nothing about any meeting with 
Glyasser or anyone else. 


Evidently, therefore, this supposed meeting did not take place. 
Sakharov calls it “this Glyasser note, fabricated as a diary [i.e. as a 
journal entry]” (349) both because the Doctors Journal records no 
such visit with Lenin on that date, and because the Secretaries 


15 Sakharov, Na rasput’e, Ch. 2.3, pp. 137-140. 

16 Kentavr Oct. - Dec., 1991, 100,101,113. The editors of the Doctors Journal add, 
in footnote 61 to this date, that Lenin talked with Glyasser for 20 minutes at 6:15 
p.m. But they admit that this information comes from Glyasser’s own report in 
XLV 480. 
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Journal was left blank, with many entries obviously filled in later 
and blank spaces for entries that were never filled in.. 


So Glyasser lied in the Secretaries Journal! Sakharov accounts for 
her entry in the following way: 


This Glyasser note, fabricated as a diary fie. as a 
journal entry], is very important for understanding 
the history of the work of the so-called “Lenin 
commission.” It serves as the only evidence of Lenin’s 
aspiration to significantly expand the tasks originally 
assigned to the “commission,” and, apparently, is 
intended to explain the appearance among its 
materials some that go far beyond the limit of the 
functions declared on the Politburo and fixed in its 
name. 


Sakharov points to the importance of the discovery that Glyasser 
lied: 


This entry by Glyasser largely devalues her testimony 
about Lenin’s leadership of the commission’s work, 
contained in her letter to Bukharin of January 11, 
1924, that Lenin “already had his preconceived 
opinion, literally guided our work and was terribly 
worried that we would not be able to prove in his 
report what he needed and that he will not have time 
to prepare his speech before the congress.”!” (349) 


1” Glyasser’s words (Izv TsK KPSS 9, 1990, 163) are as follows: «But. Hin. cBoro 
CTaTbio NO HalBONpocy Hancasl paHbule, YeM Ha3Ha4uu K[oMu]ccuio (PoTHeBa, 
Top6yHos us) Aid O3HaKOMJIeHHA C MaTepHasaMH K[oMH]ccuH T. 
A3epxuHckoro. OH Mes yxKe CBOe NpesABSATOe MHEHHE, Hale paboTou 
6YKBaAbHO PyKOBOAMJ H CTpaillHO BOJIHOBaJICA, YTO MbI He CyMeeM JOKa3aTb B 
CBoeM AOKaqe TO, ATO EMY Haj(O H OH He ychieeT 40 Cbe34a NOATOTOBUTb CBoe 
BbICcTyreHHe.» ~- “VI. Il. wrote his article on the national issue before he 
appointed the commission (Fotieva, Gorbunov and me) to get acquainted with 
the materials of comrade Dzerzhinsky’s commission. He already had his own 
preconceived opinion, literally supervised our work and was terribly worried 
that we would not be able to prove in our report what he needed and that he 
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Sakharov identifies the list of questions that, according to the 
editors of the PSS, Lenin gave to Fotieva on February 1, to direct 
the work of the “commission.” 


Ji. A. @ornepoH 6bimH 3anMcaHbI cyexyroulne 
ykaszanua B. UW. Jienuna: «1) 3a uTo crappili IK KI 
Tpy3uH o6OBMHHIH 6B yKnOoHH3Me. 2) UTo uM 
BMeHAJIOCh B BHHY, Kak HapyuleHve nNapTHhHon 
AMCUMMIMHbI. 3) 3a 4YTO OOBHHAIOT 3akKpaiiKoM B 
nogaBsenun LK KII Tpy3uu. 4) Dusnyeckue crocobpi 
nogfapienua («6HomexaHuka»). 5) JiuHua LK 
(PKII(6). — Peg.) 8 orcyrcrBuu BaagumMupa Unpuya u 
npw BragumMupe Unpuye. 6) OTHOWIeHHe KOMHCCHH. 
PaccMaTpHBaJla JIM OHA TOJIbKO OOBH HEHHA MpOTHB 
UK Ki Ppy3un wim TakoKe 4 npoTHB 3akKpaikoma? 
PaccMaTpHBajla JM OHa cilyYal GHOMexaHHKH? 7) 
Hacroaujee monoxKeHve (BbI6opHad KammMaHus, 
Me€HbIIe€BHKH, MOfaBseHHe, HallMOHabHaA po3Hb). 
(XLV, 606-7) 


Fotieva wrote down the following instructions, 
allegedly from Lenin: “1) Why was the old C.C. of the 
C.P. of Georgia accused of deviationism. 2) What 
breach of Party discipline were they blamed for. 3) 
Why is the Transcaucasian Committee accused of 
suppressing the C.C. of the C.P. of Georgia? 4) The 
physical means of suppression (‘biomechanics’). 5) 
The line of the C.C. (of the R.C.P. (B.)— Ed.) in Vladimir 
Ilyich’s absence and in his presence. 6) Attitude of the 
Commission. Did it examine only the accusations 
against the C.C. of the C.P. of Georgia or also against 
the Transcaucasian Committee? Did it examine the 
‘biomechanics’ incident? 7) The present situation (the 
election campaign, the Mensheviks, suppression, 
national discord)” (CW 42, 620)1® 


would not have time to prepare his speech before the congress.” 
18 For some reason the PSS editors do not give a precise archival identifier for this 
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Sakharov doubts that this document is genuine, i.e. that these 
questions come from Lenin, because the first three questions 
relate to facts long known to Lenin. The fourth points to an 
attempt to link the assault by Ordzhonikidze with the suppression 
of political opponents. But this 


requires an explanation, since all the eyewitness 
testimonies that came to Lenin, as was shown above, 
exclude such a connection. The sixth question is 
formulated as if the author had not spoken with 
Dzerzhinsky and Rykov about this story after their 
return from Georgia. Only the fifth question — about 
the “line” of the Central Committee under Lenin and in 
his absence — seems natural ... (349) 


This document is not dated, not signed by Lenin, and contains 
questions whose answers Lenin already knew. If we accept 
Sakharov’s analysis here, we are forced to one of two conclusions. 


(1) These questions are by Lenin. In this case he has forgotten a 
great deal due to his illness. This can’t be completely ruled out. But 
if it is true, then the political value of Lenin’s last writings, 
especially “The Question of Nationalities ...” and the letters to 
Trotsky of March 5, 1923 and to Mdivani and Makharadze of 
March 6, 1923, are of no value because they reflect a significant 
deterioration of Lenin’s mental abilities. 


(2) These questions are not by Lenin. In this case Fotieva - if, as 
the PSS editors claim, she wrote them - is lying. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the note in the Doctors Journal contradicting 
Glyasser’s claim (see above). 


One might conceivably suggest that the secretaries and Krupskaya 
were manipulating an ill and seriously confused Lenin into 
“saying” what they wanted him to say. But the lucidity of many of 
Lenin’s other last writings stands in contradiction to this 


document in the Central Party Archives, Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the C.C,, 
CP.S.U. 
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supposition. Indeed, one argument that Glyasser was lying is the 
intellectual quality of those of Lenin’s last writings that are 
undoubtedly from him, and which show no signs of mental 
deterioration.!? These documents could hardly have been written 
by someone who was as confused as Lenin would have had to be in 
order to pose the questions that, according to the PSS editors, 
Glyasser said that he asked the commission to investigate. 


An additional argument in favor of the theory that Glyasser was 
lying is that Krupskaya did not bring forth the L2C until well after 
the XII P.C. was ended, and that, as outlined in a previous chapter, 
the main elements of L2C were expressed during the XII P.C. This 
deception on Krupskaya’s part could not have taken place without 
the knowledge of Lenin’s secretaries, Fotieva, Volodicheva, and 
Glyasser. 


Nevertheless, the “commission” found nothing to blame Stalin for. 
Sakharov quotes from its conclusions: 


The conclusion of the com[mission] (of Dzerzhinsky. - 
V.S.) was reached even before leaving Moscow. If it 
were not for the authority of the Central Committee, 
Makharadze would have a majority in the party. There 
is a compromise (of Zinfov'ev] with Stalin). At their 
congress”? they send two authoritative comrades. 
Kuibyshev and Bukharin or Kamenev. Disagree with 
the line of Ordzh[onikidze] Zinoviev, Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Kamenev (hesitates). The letter is sent with 
the majority abstaining. 


19 These are: 1. The dictation of December 23, 1923; 2.”0n giving legislative 
functions to Gosplan” (December 27 - 29, 1922); 3. “Pages from a Diary;” (end of 
December, 1922 - beginning of January, 1923); 4. “On Cooperation;” (unfinished 
article, early January, 1923); 5. “On Our Revolution (concerning notes by N. 
Sukhanov) (mid-January, 19223); “ 6. The first draft of the article “On the 
reorganization of the C.C. - W.P.I” (January 9-13, 1923); 7. “How we must 
reorganize Rabkrin” (January 19-23, 1923); “Better Fewer, But Better” (end of 
January to beginning of March, 1923). 

20 A reference to the second congress of the Communist Party of Georgia. 
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Compromise [-] return part of the deviationists. 
Zinoviev [thinks] - Ordzh[onikidze] must remain. 


Stalin - you can [send him] to Turkestan for a year. 
(356) 


It was Stalin who had proposed the harshest penalty against 
Ordzhonikidze! Turkestan could be regarded as a sort of 
punishment, a “party exile.” If the purpose of the “commission” 
was to find Stalin at fault, it failed to present any evidence to 
support that. 


There is no evidence that Lenin actually saw the “commission’s” 
report or that it was read to him. But whether he did or he didn’t, 
how could he have dictated (he couldn’t write) “I am indignant 
over Ordzhonikidze’s rudeness and the connivance of Stalin and 
Dzerzhinsky” when no one, not even the “commission’s” report, 
concluded that Stalin had done anything wrong? 


Either Lenin did dictate this letter to Mdivani and MakharadZze, or 
he did not. If he did, he had been seriously misinformed - even the 
“commission” had found no evidence to blame Stalin. Plus the 
record in the Doctors Journal was somehow incorrect in claiming 
that Lenin had dictated only 1 ¥% lines. 


Or Lenin did not dictate the letter to Mdivani and Makharadze, and 
Fotieva falsely cited the brief, 1% line dictation mentioned by the 
doctor on duty in order to claim that Lenin had done so. It would 
have been obvious within a day or two that Lenin would never 
work again - in fact, he never recovered the ability to speak. At 
this point, March 7 or 8, it would have been safe for Krupskaya, 
with Fotieva’s connivance, to compose the short letter to Mdivani 
and Makharadze and claim that this is what Lenin had dictated on 
March 6, his final day of work. This is consistent with the other 
evidence of Krupskaya’s and the secretaries’ falsifications, and 
with Volodicheva’s statement to Aleksandr Beck in 1963 that 
Lenin was unable to do anything on March 6 or even on March 5. 
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Likewise, “The Question of Nationalities ...” accuses Stalin, but 
without citing any evidence whatever. Was Lenin informed of this? 
If he was, how could he write “... with the connivance of Stalin ...”? 
If not, suggests Sakharov, for whom was this so-called 
"commission” really formed, and to whom did it really report? 


A final part of a report by the “commission” titled “On the 
conclusions of the Dzerzhinsky commission,” is dated March 3, 
1923 and signed by Fotieva, Gorbunov, and Glyasser,*! Yuri. A. 
Buranov” a historian very hostile toward Stalin, concluded that 
Lenin was made familiar with this document. But Buranov had no 
evidence for this statement. There are no entries at all in the 
Secretaries Journal for the days between February 14 and March 5 
(XLV, 485-6). 


However, the account in the Doctors Journal is detailed. It does not 
mention any meeting by Lenin with any of the members of this 
commission: Gorbunov, Fotieva, or Glyasser (Kentavr, 107-112). 
Therefore, there is no evidence that Lenin saw this report, or even 
that the report was actually completed by March 3. 


The letter to Mdivani and Makharadze says: “I am preparing for 
you notes and a speech.” (Tomoesto Ona eac 3anucku U peub). 
Dmitri Volkogonov, who had full access to all archival materials, 
confirms that he could find no trace of the notes or speech. It 
appears clear from the Doctors Journal that Lenin was in no 
condition to write a speech. 


kRaeRERSE 


All of this evidence - and | have greatly abbreviated Sakharov’s 
account, for example, his detailed examination of the documents of 
the “commission,” all of which are still unpublished - is consistent 


21 This note, and all of the documents of this “commission,” remain unpublished. 
Sakharov gives the archival identifiers. 

22 “K istorii leninskogo ‘politicheskogo zaveshchaniia' (1922-1923 gg).” Voprosy 
istorii KPSS 4 (1991), 55; Yuri Buranov, Lenin's Will. Falsified and Forbidden. New 
York: Prometheus Book, 1994, 49. 
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with only two possible conclusions. Either Lenin was mentally 
addled on the days he asked the “commission” to investigate 
matters that he already knew, but somehow had all his wits about 
him and was his usual incisive self when he composed other 
documents. Or the questions Lenin had supposedly given to the 
“commission” were not his, and the “commission” was not in fact 
working for Lenin at all, but for someone else. 


The report of the “commission” utterly failed to find Stalin at fault 
in any way in the affair of the Georgian C.C. and Ordzhonikidze’s 
slap of Kabakhidze. But this means that the letter to Mdivani and 
Makharadze contradicted even the results of this obviously biased 
“commission.” In fact, the contents of the letter, insofar as they 
blamed Stalin, are not supported by any evidence - not by Rykov’s 
and Rtveladze’s eyewitness accounts, not by the Dzerzhinsky 
Commission, and not even by the “commission” of Gorbunov, 
Fotieva, and Glyasser. It is completely unmotivated. 


There was no evidence - even false evidence — presented to Lenin 
that accused Stalin in any way. It is impossible that, if he were in 
full possession of his faculties, Lenin could have condemned Stalin 
without any evidence whatever. Yet there is none. That means that 
the letter to Mdivani and Makharadze could not have been written 
by Lenin. It was written by someone who was an enemy of Stalin’s - 
or on behalf of such an enemy. 


kak EK 
The Letter to Trotsky, March 5, 192373 
Top secret 
Personal 


Dear Comrade Trotsky: 


3 See illustration #6b. 
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It is my earnest request that you should undertake the 
defence of the Georgian case in the Party C.C. This case is 
now under “persecution” by Stalin and Dzerzhinsky, and | 
cannot rely on their impartiality. Quite to the contrary. | 
would feel at ease if you agreed to undertake its defence. If 
you should refuse to do so for any reason, return the whole 
case to me. I shall consider it a sign that you do not accept. 


With best comradely 
greetings, 


Lenin 
Dictated by phone 
on March 5, 1923 
(LIV, 329; CW 45, 607) 


Concerning this letter to Trotsky and the letter to Mdivani and 
Makharadze Sakharov notes: 


Both letters (March 5 and 6, 1923) were sent by 
Trotsky to the Central Committee of the RCP(b) on 
April 17 [sic - should be April 16, G.F.], 1923, which at 
his request sent them to all members of the Central 
Committee. They were sent to Lenin too.*4 Thus, the 
only trace of the passage of these letters through 
Lenin’s secretariat is of the texts received by the 
Party Central Committee from Trotsky. (344) 


In fact, the provenance of these documents is even more 
suspicious. 


The original of the “report” by Volodicheva 
(typewritten text without signature) dated March 5, 
1923 does not have any traces of registration 
(RGASPI. F. 35. Op. 2. D. 34. L. 3). Lenin's letter to 


24 Izv TsK KPSS 9, 1990, 158. 
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Trotsky dated March 5 and the “report” to 
Volodicheva (addendum to this letter) were registered 
as a document that entered the Lenin Secretariat only 
on June 15, 1923 (No. 16/12) (RGASPI. F. 5. Op. 2. D 
34. L. 15; Op.4 4. D. 11. L. 89). It is interesting that 
(with the same number) the notes “On the Question of 
Nationalities ...” received in the Lenin Secretariat were 
registered at the same time. All these documents 
were received as an attachment to the letter of 
Trotsky dated April 16, 1923 (RGASP.F. 5. Op. 2. d. 
34. Il. 7-14; Op. 4. d. 11.1, 89; Izv TsK KPSS 1990, No. J, 
158)*°. 


This fact is enough in itself to cast doubt on the bona fides of these 
letters - that is, whether they originated from Lenin at all. 


All of the above leads us to the conclusion that there 
is no direct and reliable evidence that Lenin sent 
Trotsky the “articles” - The Question of Nationalities 
or ‘Autonomization,” as well as the letters dated 
March 5 and 6, 1923 (to Trotsky and Mdivani). 
Without exception, all of the circumstantial evidence 
carries highly contradictory information. The 
circumstances of introducing these documents into 
politics not only do not remove doubts about Lenin's 
authorship, but reinforce them. (344-5) 


Trotsky says nothing about when he had received these materials. 
On April 16, 1923, Kamenev sent a letter to Lidia Fotieva, one of 
Lenin’s secretaries, with a copy to the Central Committee, in which 
he stated: 


More than a month ago com. Trotsky showed me an 
article by Vladimir Il’ich on the national question, with 


*5 Sakharov, 340, note. Sakharov’s last reference is incorrect. He has Izv TsK KPSS 
1991 No. 9 p. 58. There is no issue No.9 of the 1991 run of this journal. I have 
inserted the correct reference in the quotation above. 
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instructions - from your words - of full and absolute 
secrecy ... This was, in my opinion, already when 
Vladimir IVich had been deprived of the possibility 
of giving new orders. (Izv TsK 1990, 9, 157) 


There is no evidence that Trotsky received “The Question of 
Nationalities ...” from Lenin before Lenin was deprived of speech 
and could no longer work. And therefore, there is no evidence that 
it came from Lenin. 


* The only copy of “The Question of Nationalities ...” comes not 
from Lenin’s secretariat, but from Trotsky. 


* Kamenev believes that Trotsky showed him this article after 
Lenin could no longer speak. This would mean after March 10, 
when Lenin suffered his third and final stroke, after which he 
could no longer work, or possibly several days earlier. Therefore, 
Kamenev’s letter cannot provide evidence that Trotsky obtained 
“The Question of Nationalities ...” from Lenin. 


At the XII Party Congress (April 17-25, 1923) there was indeed a 
lively discussion of the “Georgian question.” The following 
delegates spoke on it: Mdivani, Makharadze, Orakelashvili, 
Ordzhonikidze, Stalin, Kalinin, Sturua, Ryskulov, Skrypnyk, Eliava, 
Rakovsky, Tsintsadze, Enukidze, Lukashin, Zinoviev, Akhundov, 
Bukharin, and Radek. 


But Trotsky failed to do what Lenin had, supposedly, asked him to 
do in the letter of March 5 - to “undertake the defense of the 
Georgian case.” In fact Trotsky failed to mention the Georgian case 
at all! It is true that, literally, in the March 6 letter to Trotsky Lenin 
is portrayed as asking Trotsky to “defend the Georgian case” in the 
Central Committee, and not at the Party Congress.*® But the real 


26 The account of these events in Isaac Deutscher’s biography, The Prophet 
Unarmed, 74-77, is extremely inaccurate. For example, Deutscher states that 
“Lenin’s” “The Question of Nationalities ...” was not made known to the Central 
Committee, and not published until 1956. In fact, as we have seen, Trotsky 
distributed this document to the Politburo, who passed it to the Central 
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debate, and the Party resolution, took place at the XII P.C. Trotsky 
let it pass without even mentioning it. 


In his inaccurate and, indeed, dishonest biography The Prophet 
Unarmed Isaac Deutscher simply repeats Trotsky’s excuse that he 
was being “magnanimous” to Stalin. Deutscher takes all of his 
account of Trotsky’s actions before and during the XII P.C. straight 
from Trotsky’s own autobiography or from Trotsky’s biography of 
Stalin. But this makes no sense. Why would Trotsky have 
disobeyed Lenin’s last request just to be generous to Stalin? 


Deutscher also repeats the story, related by Trotsky, that 
Krupskaya had told Kamenev that Lenin meant to “crush Stalin 
politically - “razgromit’ Stalina politicheski.””” But there is no 
evidence that Krupskaya made any such remark. Volkogonov, who 
had access to archival documents that no one else has even today, 
wrote: “I have no concrete facts about Lenin’s intention to “crush” 
the Gensec.”28 


es and both Mdivani and Makharadze referred to it directly during the 
P.C. 

*” Trotsky, My Life, Chapter 39, ‘Lenin’s Illness”; Russian edition, Moscow: 
Panorama, p. 461. 

28 «Y Mena HeT KOHKpeTHBbIX AaHHbIX O HaMepeHuH JleHHHa "pa3srpOMHTb"™ 
reHceka». Stalin, Russian edition, Book 1, p. 144). For some reason Volkogonov’s 
statement is omitted in the one-volume English language edition (Boston: Grove 
Weidenfeld, 1988). 


Chapter 5. The Question of Nationalities 


“The Question of Nationalities or ‘Autonomization” is a text in 
three parts. The first part is dated December 30, 1922, and the last 
two are dated December 31, 1922. It was not sent to the Central 
Committee until much later, on April 17, 1923. 


This is true of all of the “anti-Stalin” writings attributed to Lenin as 
part of his last works: they all appeared much later than the dates 
they were supposedly dictated. This in itself is suspicious. But the 
reasons for suspecting that this is not a genuine work by Lenin just 
begin here. 


The Secretaries Diary has no entries for these days. It is blank 
between December 29, 1922, and January 5, 1923. (XLV 474; CW 
42,482). The Doctors Journal records two 15-minute dictations on 
December 30 and two more dictation sessions of unstated length 
on December 31.1 For December 30 the Doctors Journal records 
that Lenin was “very satisfied” with the first dictation of 15 
minutes, but not with the second. It states that on December 31 
Lenin dictated twice, read what had been dictated, and was 
satisfied with it. 


The Doctors Journal does not record what was dictated. The 
editors of the Doctors Journal assume it was “The Question of 
Nationalities ...” But their statement is based on the dates on the 
three parts of the article. These sessions would appear not to be 
enough time to dictate this article, let alone time for revisions, 
especially since Lenin was not accustomed to dictating. 


The first documents that record the existence of this article are the 
letters by Lidia Fotieva of April 16, 1923: the first to Stalin, the 
second to Kamenev. (Izv TsK 9, 1990, 155-6) In them Fotieva says 
that she is enclosing a copy of Lenin’s article. However, the letter 


1 VI KPSS 9, 1991, 46. 
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to Stalin is marked “Not sent, since com. Stalin said that he is not 
going to get involved in this.” 


Fotieva wrote that Lenin said to publish it “somewhat later,” and 
then fell ill. Meanwhile, Fotieva states that she herself has been 
sick for two and a half weeks. Fotieva did not enclose the article 
with the letter to Kamenev. She did inform him that it had been 
“communicated” to Trotsky because Lenin had wanted Trotsky to 
defend his viewpoint at the Party Congress (Izv TsK 9, 1990, 156), 
since they were in agreement on this question. In both letters 
Fotieva states that Lenin dictated this article on December 31, 
though the first of the three parts of this article - at least as we 
have it today - is dated December 30. 


In her January 11, 1924, letter to Bukharin Glyasser stated that 
Lenin “wrote” - napisal - the article “The Question of Nationalities 
..” and Glyasser adds that Lenin also “wrote” the note to Trotsky. 
Evidently she meant the note dated March 5, 1923. {Izv TsK 9, 
1990, 163) In his “Letter to the Bureau of Party History” of 1927 
Trotsky says that Lenin “wrote” the note to Mdivani and 
Makharadze.? In his 1930 autobiography Trotsky calls the “note” - 
again, the letter of March 5, 1923 - that he read to Kamenev 
“Lenin’s manuscript” (rukopis’) (1991, 461). But there could have 
been no “writing,” and no “manuscript” - Lenin had not been able 
to write since December, 1922. 


On April 16, 1923, in her unsent letter to Stalin, Fotieva asks that 
the article be returned to her because it was the only copy that 
there was in Lenin’s archive. (Iav TsK 9, 1990, 156) In her letter to 
Kamenev of the same day she says that the only copy of the article 
is still in Lenin’s “secret archive.” Therefore, she did not send a 
copy to Kamenev. She does state that she “communicated” it to 
Trotsky but does not specify how. 


In her letter to the Central Committee dated May 18, 1924, 
Krupskaya said that the only copy of Lenin’s article “on the 


* Berlin, Granit, 1932, p. 83. 
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national question” was in the possession of Maria Ilinichna, 
Lenin’s sister. (XLV 594) In 1929 Volodicheva wrote that five 
copies were made of all the materials that Lenin dictated between 
December 20, 1922 and the beginning of March, 1923, after which 
Lenin could no longer work or speak. (XLV 592) 


The copy of the article eventually printed as Lenin’s “The Question 
of Nationalities ...” is a copy of the copy that Trotsky said he had 
made from the original that he claimed he had received from Lenin 
on March 5, 1923. On April 16, 1923, Trotsky forwarded to the 
Central Committee copies of that article, plus Lenin’s March 5, 
1923 letter to himself (Trotsky), and Lenin’s March 6, 1923 letter 
to Mdivani and Makharadze. (Izv TsK 9, 1990, 158) The next day, 
April 17, 1923, in another letter to the Central Committee, Trotsky 
claimed that on March 5 Lenin, “through Fotieva,” had forbidden 
him to communicate the article to the Politburo. (ibid. 160-1) 


This means that the only extant copy of this article is, according to 
Trotsky, a copy of a copy that he made because he had to return 
the original to Lenin’s secretariat on the request of Glyasser. (ibid. 
160) No original of “The Question of Nationalities ...” is known 
today. 


Sakharov has strong doubts that Lenin wrote “The Question of 
Nationalities ...” Stephen Kotkin notes its political bias: — 


The counterdossier was blatantly tendentious. Just 
one example: it omitted the salient fact that Pilipe 
Makharadze’s secret letter to the Central Committee, 
with Kamenev’s response, had been leaked to the 
emigre Menshevik Socialist Herald—i.e., the Georgians 
had divulged state secrets. (Kotkin 489) 


and rejects Lenin’s authorship altogether: 


Why did Krupskaya not choose to show this document 
[the “Letter to the Congress”] to the 12th Party 
Congress? She had brought forth the “Notes on the 
Question of Nationalities,” a blatant forgery that had 
failed to gain any attraction. (Kotkin 501) 
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Kotkin elaborates, drawing upon Sakharov’s analysis: 


The article, titled “Notes on the Question of 
Nationalities,” departed significantly from Lenin's 
lifelong and even recent views on_ nationalities, 
advocating confederation ... Lenin’s alleged “Notes” 
were dated December 30-31, 1922, and Fotiyeva later 
observed that the long article had been dictated in two 
fifteen-minute sessions. The typescript lacked a 
signature or initials. The existing evidence strongly 
points to a maneuver by Krupskaya, and the staff 
in Lenin’s secretariat, to forge what they interpreted 
as Lenin’s will. They knew he was exercised over 
the Georgian affair; indeed, they egged him on 
over it. 


Kotkin then suggests that Krupskaya and the secretaries may have 
been in league with Trotsky: 


Trotsky might also have been complicit by this 
point. Controversy ensued over his claim that he had 
received Lenin’s “Notes on the Question of 
Nationalities” before the Central Committee had—and, 
supposedly, before Lenin’s third stroke—but had 
inexplicably held on to them. Lenin’s purported 
dictation happened to dovetail with views Trotsky 
published in Pravda (March 20, 1923). Even more 
telling, Lenin’s secretaries had kept working on the 
counterdossier on Georgia, for a report by Lenin to a 
future Party Congress, even after he had his third 
massive stroke and permanently lost his ability to 
speak .. In fact, their counter-Dzierzynski 
Commission dossier reads like a first draft of the 
“Notes on the Question of Nationalities.” (Kotkin 
494) 
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There is another document that casts doubt on the date of 
composition of “The Question of Nationalities ...” Sakharov quotes 
and analyzes it. 


In the “Diary” of the secretaries there is one document 
that indirectly indicates the date. We are talking about 
a piece of paper pasted in the “Diary” with typewritten 
text entitled “memorandum (lit. - For memory)” 
(RGASPI. F 5. Op. 1. D. 12. L. 34). It is published in the 
PSS (XLV, 592) with minor changes. Since it is of great 
importance for our topic, we present its text as it is 
stored in the archive: 


Jia WaMatu: 


B mucbMe o6 yBeIHYeHHH YNCIa UIeHOB 
lentpambHoro KomutTeta  rporymeno 06 
OTHOWeHHH YWJICHOB yBe/JIM4YeHHOTO 
WenutTparbHoro Komuteta K Pa6oue- 
KpecTbaHckou HHCHeKIMH. 


HamMeyeHHbie TeMBI: 


1. O Lentpocoto3e uw ero 3HaYeHHH C TOUKH 
3penna H3Ma. 


2. O cooTHoweHHH [naBnpodobpa- c 
o6ljenpocBeTUTebHOH paooToH B Hapose. 


3. O  HaljwoHatbHOM Bonpoce Hu 06 
HHTepHaliMoHaHM3mMe (B CBA3H Cc NocieHHM 
KOHQJIHKTOM B rpy3HHCKOH NapTun). 


4. O wHosBow KHHre cTaTHCTHKH HapogfHoro 
o6pa30BaHHA, BbIlMesuen B 1922 r. 


Memorandum (lit. “For memory”) 


In the letter on the increase in the number of 
members of the Central Committee, the relation of 
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the members of the enlarged Central Committee to 
the W.P.I. is omitted. 


Intended topics [lit. “Subjects to consider”] 


1. About Tsentrosoyuz [Co-operative Consumer 
Union] and its meaning in terms of NEP. 


2. On the relationship of Glavprofobr [Course of 
Vocational Education] with public education work 
among the people. 


3. On the national question and internationalism 
(in connection with the latest conflict in the 
Georgian party). 


4. About the new book [on] statistics of public 
education, published in 1922 


The document is not signed, not dated, and does not have 
any annotation, which makes it impossible to establish any 
relation between Lenin and this record. The content of the 
part of the note designated as “Intended topics” does not 
allow us to say anything definite about Lenin's authorship 
of this document. Such a record could be made either at 
Lenin’s dictation or without any participation by him. 


The very fact of its appearance in the “Diary” needs to be 
understood. The authors of the notes to the 45th volume of 
the Complete Works of V.I. Lenin date it to December 27 or 
28, 1922. If you adhere to the traditional version of Lenin’s 
work on the notes “On the Question of Nationalities or on 
‘Autonomization” on December 30 and 31, 1922, then the 
time when the note “For Memory” originated should be for 
the period between December 26th and 29th. However, in 
the Secretaries Journal (SJ) it was placed after the 
“journal” entry for February 10, 1923. 


Obviously, this was not accidental, as it allowed 
documenting Lenin’s interest in  national-state 
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construction in February and supporting the falsified S] 
notes related to the work of the so-called “Lenin 
Commission” on the materials of the conflict in the 
Georgian Communist Party. The falsified part of the SJ gets 
an opportunity to indirectly certify Lenin's authorship of 
the “article” on the national question, and the notes, in turn, 
become a witness to the authenticity of the SJ (306-7, note) 


The Gorbunov-Fotieva-Glyasser “Commission” 


At the end of January, 1923, Lenin appointed a body of three 
persons: N.P. Gorbunov, business manager of the Soviet of People’s 
Deputies (the executive body of the USSR), and two technical 
secretaries from Lenin’s secretariat, Lidia Fotieva, and Maria 
Glyasser. There is no evidence that Lenin gave this group - which 
did not call itself a “commission” and had no governmental or 
Party status - any powers. 


Officially, it appears, Lenin asked it to obtain the materials of the 
Dzerzhinsky Commission and perhaps also to study and assess the 
decisions of higher state and Party organs, including the C.C., 
Politburo, Orgburo, and Secretariat. In reality, this group set out to 
prepare a political attack on Stalin. 


On January 25, 1923, the commission — we will use this name for 
convenience — asked Stalin, and on January 27, the Secretariat, for 
the materials of the “Georgian Commission.” In a letter to Bukharin 
of January 11, 1924, Glyasser described her duties as “to 
familiarize myself with the materials of c[ommlission of c[omrade] 
Dzerzhinsky.” (Izv TsK 9, 1990, 163) 


There is a lengthy entry in the Secretaries Journal for February 5, 
1923, in which Glyasser outlines in detail Lenin’s alleged 
instructions to her regarding the tasks of the commission. Glyasser 
concludes by stating that she met with Lenin for 20 minutes.’ 
(348) Glyasser says that she met with Lenin at 7 o'clock, not 


3 XLV 480-1; CW 42, 488. 
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specifying morning or evening. But the Doctors Journal states that 
Lenin slept until 9 a.m., read and dictated - we are not told to 
whom or about what - and then slept and read in the evening. 
There is nothing about any meeting with Glyasser or anyone else.* 


Evidently, therefore, this supposed meeting did not take place. 
Sakharov calls it “this Glyasser note, fabricated as a journal,” (349) 
both because the Doctors Journal records no such visit with Lenin 
on that date, and because the Secretaries Journal was left blank, 
with many entries obviously filled in later and blank spaces for 
entries that were never filled in. 


This fact devalues Glyasser’s statement in her letter to Bukharin 
that Lenin “already had his preconceived opinion, literally guided 
our work and was terribly worried that we would not be able to 
prove in his report what he needed and that he will not have time 
to prepare his speech before the congress.” 


“Why Didn't Stalin React?” 


In the Secretaries Journal for February 14, 1923, there is a note, 
written by Fotieva and supposedly dictated by Lenin.* 


“Vladimir Ilyich’s instructions that a hint be given to 
Soltz (A. A. Soltz, member of the presidium of the 
Central Control Commission, R.C.P.(b)—Ed.) that he 
(Lenin) was on the side of the injured party. Someone 
or other of the injured party was to be given to 
understand he was on their side. 


“3 moments: 1. One should not fight. 2. Concessions 
should be made. 3. One cannot compare a large state 
with a small one. 


“Did Stalin know? Why didn’t he react? 


*Kentavr, Oct-Dec 1991, 101. 
> XLV 607, note 293 to p. 485; CW 42, 621, note 614 to p. 493. 
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“The name ‘deviationist’ for a deviation towards 
chauvinism and Menshevism proves the same 
deviation with the dominant national chauvinists. 


“Collect printed matter for Vladimir Ilyich.” 
The editors note: 


Between February 15 and March 4 no entries were 
made in the Journal. (ibid.) 


The fact that there are no entries between February 15 and March 
5 means that the note above could have been inserted there at any 
time. 


The note is in several parts. First, the Author tries to influence 
Solts, obviously behind the backs of the other members of the CCC 
and the CC. Did Lenin really have so little confidence in the Party 
that he felt he had to go behind its back, so to speak, to have his 
views taken seriously? 


A second point asks why Stalin did not react, evidently to 
Ordzhonikidze’s slap (point 1. “One should not fight.”) But Lenin 
knew the answer to this. He knew that the Politburo had sent the 
Dzerzhinsky commission to investigate the situation in the 
Georgian CP, including the business of Ordzhonikidze slapping 
Kabakhidze. In fact it was Stalin’s office, the Secretariat, that had 
proposed to the Politburo to form such a commission. 


So Lenin knew that Stalin, as a member of the Politburo, had indeed 
“reacted.” Moreover, Lenin had heard Dzerzhinsky’s report and 
Rykov’s eyewitness account. 


Sakharov quotes another note from the same archival file but as 
yet unpublished. This note reads: “Organize the mater[ial] not so 
much in defense of the deviationists as in indictment of the great 
power chauvinists.” (351)® This record is dated March 12, 1923. 


6 See Sakharov 700 note 65 to page 351, for the archival identifiers. 
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Therefore it could not belong to Lenin, since he had lost the ability 
to speak by March 9-10 at the latest if not several days before that. 
Someone else had given these instructions to Gorbunov, Fotieva, 
and Glyasser. 


Once again we are led to wonder: For whom was. this 
“commission” really working? Sakharov comments: 


[I]t is clear from the text that its author was little 
concerned with the protection of the views of the 
Georgian national deviationists. He is interested in 
something else - how to hurt Stalin, Ordzhonikidze 
and other so-called “great power chauvinists,” in other 
words, the supporters of the formation of the USSR as 
a federation with a strong center. 


This position is in harmony with the views of the 
author of the notes “On the Question of Nationalities 
or on ‘Autonomization’,” but does not have any basis 
in Lenin's writings. It is known that Lenin sharply 
condemned the Georgian national deviationists for the 
fact that after the October (1922) plenum they began 
to fight against the decisions of the plenum on the 


formation of the USSR. (351) 


The document Sakharov is referring to here is a telegram from 
Lenin to Tsintsadze and Kavtaradze, dated October 21, 1922.’ 


TELEGRAM 
TO K. M. TSINTSADZE AND S. I. KAVTARADZE 
21/IX-22 


” Kote Maksimovich Tsintsade was a communist and Georgian nationalist. In 

1923 he joined the Left Opposition. The English language Wikipedia page takes all 
of its information from Simon Sebag Montefiore, a completely unreliable source. 
Sergei Ivanovich Kavtaradze also became a member of the Left Opposition, 
Imprisoned briefly during the 1930s, he was released and had a long career in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Code 
Tsintsadze and Kavtaradze, C.P.G. C.C., Tiflis 


Copy to Orjonikidze, C.C. member and Orakhelashvili, 
Secretary of the Transcaucasian Territorial Committee 


I am surprised at the indecent tone of the direct wire 
message signed by Tsintsadze and others, which was 
handed to me for some reason by Bukharin instead of 
one of the C.C. secretaries. I was sure that all the 
differences had been ironed out by the C.C. Plenum 
resolutions with my indirect participation and with 
the direct participation of Mdivani. That is why | 
resolutely condemn the abuse against Orjonikidze and 
insist that your conflict should be referred in a decent 
and loyal tone for settlement by the R.C.P. CC. 
Secretariat, which has been handed your direct wire 
message. 


Lenin® 


It is usually assumed that the “great power chauvinist” of the 
Fotieva note dated February 14 was Stalin. But Stalin was not 
involved in the dispute in Georgia involving Ordzhonikidze. 
Moreover, Lenin had never accused Stalin of Menshevism. Only 
one person is known who did this. In “The March, 1917, Party 
Conference,” not published until the 1930s in Trotsky’s book The 
Stalin School of Falsification, Trotsky produces a text in which 
Stalin supposedly proposed that the Bolsheviks unite with the 
Mensheviks under certain conditions.’ 


Sakharov concludes: 


8 CW 45, 582; LIV 299-300. 

9 This text is not found anywhere else. Other accounts of the meeting in which, 
according to Trotsky, Stalin made this proposal, do not include this passage. 
Trotsky did not publish it in the early editions of his book. It first appears in the 
1932 Berlin edition. 
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So the instruction, which is clearly not Lenin's, and at 
the same time is completely in harmony with the text 
of the notes on the national question, is a guideline for 
the members of the commission. Moreover, it says 
that someone directed its work to prepare the “bomb 
for Stalin” after Lenin had lost all ability to work. It is 
clear that this note is a trace of political intrigue under 
the cover of Lenin’s name. (351) 


Either “The Question of Nationalities ...” was dictated by Lenin, as 
Fotieva claimed, or it was not and is therefore a forgery. If it was 
dictated by Lenin, it contradicts Lenin’s long-held and well-known 
views so radically that it must be due to confusion and 
forgetfulness because of Lenin’s disease. This is in fact what 
speakers at the XII Party Congress assumed. 


A third possibility - that Lenin’s thinking had evolved, but in a 
logical, intelligent manner - is excluded by the nature of the 
statements and fact-claims in the article. Since others of Lenin’s 
last essays do not show signs of mental deterioration, it follows 
that “The Question of Nationalities ...” is a forgery. Following 
Sakharov’s sensible practice, I will refer to the author of “The 
Question of Nationalities ...” as “the Author,” a person who may, or 
may not, have been Lenin. 


* The Author begins by saying he was “remiss ... for not having 
intervened energetically and decisively enough in the notorious 
question of autonomization,” so that “the question passed me by 
almost completely.” He says that he “only had time for a talk with 
Comrade Dzerzhinsky” and to “exchange a few words with 
Comrade Zinoviev.” But the Secretaries Journal contains no 
discussions between Lenin and Zinoviev, only the receipt of 
materials concerning other matters. 


On December 12, 1922, Lenin had indeed met with Dzerzhinsky, 
presumably to discuss Dzerzhinsky’s report on the Georgian affair. 
If Lenin really had been very concerned about the Georgian affair, 
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he would certainly have discussed it with Dzerzhinsky since he 
was fully informed about the Dzerzhinsky commission’s 
appointment and trip to Georgia. 


As we saw in a previous chapter, Lenin spoke by phone with Rykov 
on December 9, 1922, and met with him on December 12, 1922. 
Rykov was an _ eye-witness to the argument between 
Ordzhonikidze and Kabakhidze, and witnessed the former slap the 
latter. Presumably, therefore, Lenin got a report from Rykov on 
December 12. On February 7, 1923, responding to the Gorbunov- 
Fotieva-Glyasser “commission” Rykov wrote the account which we 
have quoted in full in the previous chapter. 


Both Dzerzhinsky and Rykov were clear that (a) Ordzhonikidze 
had been personally insulted and was only minimally to blame; 
and (b) the argument was over a personal matter having nothing 
to do with the politics of Georgia and the Caucasus. 


Yet early in the article the Author of “The Question of Nationalities 
...” States: 


From what I was told by Comrade Dzerzhinsky, who 
was at the head of the commission sent by the C.C. to 
“investigate” the Georgian incident, I could only draw 
the greatest apprehensions. If matters had come to 
such a pass that Orjonikidze could go to the extreme of 
applying physical violence, as Comrade Dzerzhinsky 
informed me, we can imagine what a mess we have 
got ourselves into. Obviously the whole business of 
“autonomisation” was radically wrong and badly 
timed. (CW 36, 605) 


This statement is not logical. Even if one were to incorrectly 
assume that the Ordzhonikidze - Kabakhidze dispute and the 
infamous “slap” had been about the Georgian situation, 
Ordzhonikidze’s losing his temper would not mean that the whole 
policy was wrong. And in fact we know that the dispute was not 
about the Georgian affair. 
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* If Lenin’s mental abilities had sharply declined since his meetings 
with Dzerzhinsky and Rykov on December 12, 1922, that would 
remove any political significance from the article “The Question of 
Nationalities ...” Perhaps the person (or persons) who fabricated 
this article either did not know about these meetings, or did not 
know what was said in them. It seems most likely that he or they 
did not know about Lenin’s meeting with Rykov, since it is not 
mentioned. 


* The Author speaks of “the notorious [preslovutiy] question of 
autonomization.” But Lenin had been very active at the X Party 
Congress of March, 1921, where the resolution “On the next tasks 
of the Party in the national question” spoke of the autonomous 
republics and regions.’® Part 5 of the resolution speaks of “the 
experience of Russia” — that is, the RSFSR - in “confirming the 
expediency and flexibility of federation.” The Russian Federation 
(RSFSR) was built on the basis of “autonomization.” 


The article states: “Obviously the whole business of 
“autonomization” was radically wrong and badly timed.” But 
“radically wrong” and “badly timed” are mutually exclusive terms. 
Something basically wrong cannot be “well timed.” It is impossible 
to attribute a formulation like this to Lenin - unless, that is, Lenin’s 
mental faculties had been seriously depleted by his disease. (319) 


Sakharov notes that towards the end of 1922 representatives of 
some of the autonomous republics of the RSFSR wanted their 
autonomous republics to be raised to the status of union republics, 
like the four founding republics of the USSR in December, 1922: 
the Russian SFSR, Transcaucasian SFSR, Ukrainian SFSR, and 
Byelorussian SFSR. That is, they protested “autonomization.” But 
this policy was just as much Lenin’s doing as it was Stalin’s and, in 
fact, the policy of the Bolshevik Party. 


* The Author writes that “Stalin’s haste and his infatuation with 
pure administration, together with his spite against the notorious 


xX Party Congress, 578; KPSS v rezoliutsiakh i resheniakh I, 553-8. 
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‘nationalist-socialism’ played a fatal role here.” But where? 
Evidently, in the formation of the USSR, which the Author has 
identified as 


the notorious question of autonomization, which, it 
appears, is officially called the question of the union of 
Soviet socialist republics. 


This passage blames Stalin for the founding of the USSR. But the 
USSR had been formed on the basis of a treaty. Lenin had certainly 
been involved in the discussions leading up to its signing on 
December 30 and 31, 1922 - just when this article was supposedly 
being written. 


And again, the USSR was not founded on the basis of 
autonomization. That was the RSFSR. But the Author of this article 
does not say that the existence of the RSFSR is harmful, only that of 
the USSR. In reality “autonomization” was a question in the 
formation of the RSFSR, not of the USSR.1! 


* The Author writes: 


The political responsibility for all this truly Great- 
Russian nationalist campaign must, of course, be laid 
on Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. 


What “truly Great Russian nationalist campaign”? Lenin had 
already heard from both Dzerzhinsky and Rykov that the 
Ordzhonkidze-Kabakhidze argument, which led to Ordzhonikidze 
slapping Kabakhidze, was not about the status of Georgia or the 
Transcaucasian Federation, much less about “autonomization,” but 
was a purely personal affair. Stalin was not involved in this 
situation at all. 


11 In later years a number of the autonomous republics of the RSFSR were 
elevated to the status of union republics — in 1924, the Uzbek and Turkmen, in 
1929 the Tadjik, in 1936 the Armenian, Georgian, and Azerbaijani, Kazakh and 
Kirgiz, and others later. 
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Here is how Anastas Mikoyan described this argument years later: 


Once, one of the local deviationists, a certain 
Kobakhidze [sic], allowed himself a gross attack 
against Sergo, almost accusing him of corruption. He 
cited the following “fact.” When Ordzhonikidze 
returned to the Caucasus, the Highlanders as a sign of 
special love for him and gratitude gave him a riding 
horse. According to Caucasian custom, Sergo accepted 
the gift, but, not counting this horse as his personal 
property, he put it in the stable of the Revolutionary 
Military Council, using it mainly for trips to 
ceremonial parades (in those days, not only 
commanders, but also members of the revolutionary 
military councils participated in parades. | myself well 
remember several cases when Sergo, on horseback, 
participated in such celebrations). As a member of the 
Revolutionary Military Council, Ordzhonikidze had 
every right to a state-owned horse. He considered the 
horse he presented to him such a state-owned horse 
(by the way, when Sergo left Tiflis, this horse 
remained at the stable of the Revolutionary Military 
Council). Kobakhidze distorted this whole business. 
To accuse Sergo, a perfectly honest man, of corruption 
was more than monstrous. Therefore, when he heard 
this, Sergo exploded, and, not restraining himself, 
slapped the slanderer in the face. There was an 
“affair.” Dzerzhinsky, who, on behalf of the Central 
Committee of the party, took charge of this, came to 
the conclusion that Ordzhonikidze was not guilty.!2 


This Mikoyan memoir was published in 1971. There is no chance 
that he was telling a false story in order to support Stalin, for 
Mikoyan had long been hostile to Stalin. In fact, Mikoyan’s speech 
to the XX Party Congress, in February, 1956, was the first official 


® Anastas Mikoyan, Dorogoi bor’by. Kniga pervaya. M: Izd. Politicheskoi 
Literatury, 1971, p. 433. 
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statement to criticize Stalin, more than a week before 
Khrushchev’s famous “Secret Speech.”?3 


Mikoyan’s statement here completely contradicts “The Question of 
Nationalities ...” which in Mikoyan’s day was unproblematically 
attributed to Lenin. Lenin was still an unquestionable icon during 
the Brezhnev period, when Mikoyan’s book was published, and 
writings like the “testament” that are very critical of Stalin were 
taken on faith as genuine and accurate. Yet Mikoyan’s story 
implicitly gives the lie to the description of events in “The Question 
of Nationalities.” 


Mikoyan’s account reflects the consensus of Party leaders in the 
1920s: that this essay reflected not Lenin’s real views, but the 
effects of his illness, plus perhaps misinformation. It was well 
understood - first, by Dzerzhinsky, on the basis of his 
commission’s trip to Tbilisi, and to Rykov, an eyewitness, and then 
by everyone else - that Ordzhonikidze had not committed any act 
of “Great Russian chauvinism” in this dispute. 


There is no reason to think that Lenin did not trust Dzerzhinsky’s 
report on the findings of his commission, which almost entirely 
exculpated Ordzhonikidze. Nor is there any indication, aside from 
this essay, that Lenin had changed his opinion about 
Ordzhonikidze. 


And what did Stalin have to do with any of this? He was not on the 
Dzerzhinsky commission. The Gorbunov-Fotieva-Glyasser 
“commission,” which did not even travel to Georgia but only 
reviewed the documents, found nothing to blame Stalin for. 


If the members of the commission were really faced 
with the task of preparing a “bomb for Stalin” then 
they would have to admit that they were unable to 
fulfill this task. Its members did not find anything that 


13 XX S’ezd KPSS 14-25 fevralia 1956 goda. Stenograficheskii otchet. (Moscow, 1956) 
1, 301-328. Mikoyan attacked Stalin’s political line but did not mention him by 
name. 
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could compromise Stalin by presenting him as 
covering up or responsible for the inappropriate 
behavior of Ordzhonikidze. On the contrary, it turns 
out that it was precisely Stalin who proposed to take 
the strictest organizational measures against 
Ordzhonikidze. (355) 


No documentary evidence confirms the thesis that the 
Dzerzhinsky commission “had a conclusion” before leaving 
Moscow, although its members, of course, might have had (since 
the conflict was long and drawn out). The thesis about 
Ordzhonikidze being 20% at fault also suggests that Zinoviev did 
not regard his guilt in this conflict as the main one. 


Yet in “The Question of Nationalities ...” we read the following 
paragraph: 


exemplary punishment must be inflicted on 
Comrade Orjonikidze {I say this all the more 
regretfully as I am one of his personal friends and 
have worked with him abroad) and the investigation 
of all the material which Dzerzhinsky’s commission 
has collected must be completed or started over again 
to correct the enormous mass of wrongs and 
biased judgements which it doubtlessly contains. 
The political responsibility for all this truly Great- 
Russian nationalist campaign must, of course, be laid 
on Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. (XLV, 361; CW 36, 610) 


This paragraph contains some remarkable revelations. The Author 
claims that the Dzerzhinsky commission’s material “doubtless 
contains” an “enormous mass of wrongs and biased judgments.” 
But Lenin could not possibly have believed this, or he would have 
acted much sooner. He had met with Dzerzhinsky for 45 minutes 
upon the latter’s return from Georgia, on December 12. If Lenin 
had been so convinced that Dzerzhinsky’s report was 
fundamentally biased and wrong, why would he have waited 18 
days before doing anything? 
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As for this sentence, the English translation is subtly incorrect: 


The political responsibility for all this truly Great- 
Russian nationalist campaign must, of course, be laid 
on Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. 


That the Author has already made up his mind, without any 
further investigation, is clear from the previous sentence. But in 
fact, this sentence reads as follows: 


TloMMTHYeCKH-OTBETCTBCEHHbIMH 3a BCIO- —9TY 
NoHcTHHe BeJIMKOPYCCKO-Hal|HOHaHCTHYeCKYIO 
KaMNaHHlo ClesyeT CAelaTb, KOHeYHO, CramMHa Hu 
A3epKHHCKOro. 


Of course, Stalin and Dzerzhinsky must be made 
politically responsible for all this truly Great-Russian 
nationalist campaign. 


If someone “must be made responsible,” it follows that they are not 
responsible - or, at least, that the writer does not care whether 
they were really responsible or not. Not wishing, perhaps, to make 
Lenin appear unfair, the English translator has tried to soften this 
implication with the words “must be laid on.” But the implication 
remains: whatever “the investigation of all the material which 
Dzerzhinsky’s commission” may find, the Author has made up his 
mind already: Dzerzhinsky and Stalin must be made responsible. It 
is impossible to imagine a Lenin with all his faculties intact making 
such statements. (331-2) 


Either the article “The Question of Nationalities ...” is a forgery, as 
both Sakharov and Kotkin conclude. Or it is evidence that Lenin, in 
a weakened state, his memory and reasoning powers impaired by 
illness, had been manipulated by others. Whichever is the case, the 
question remains: Why? In whose interest are these accusations 
against Stalin? Because only Stalin - not Dzerzhinsky, and 
certainly not Ordzhonikidze - was a leading political figure. 


Perhaps this note was therefore not included in the 
final text of the prepared documents, because it did 
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not contain any serious compromising information 
either against Stalin or against Ordzhonikidze. In this 
connection, we note that in the notes “On the Question 
of Nationalities or on ‘Autonomization” the 
reproaches addressed to Stalin and Ordzhonikidze 
also remained unexplored and unargued. (356) 


It also points to the purpose of the article: to attack Stalin. Who 
would want to attack Stalin, and at the same time had the 
confidence of persons in Lenin’s secretariat? Only two persons 
suggest themselves: Lenin’s wife, Nadezhda Krupskaya, and Leon 
Trotsky. Krupskaya was soon to join the “New Opposition.” 
Trotsky was Stalin’s main rival for the Party leadership 


The following analysis of the “commission’s” work is taken from 
Sakharov, Na rasput’e, 140-143. 


The first typewritten version of a document, 
supposedly prepared for Lenin (it is not dated) ends 
with a very interesting conclusion: 


In conclusion, our commission has decided that 
comrades from the old composition of the Central 
Committee of Georgia pose the question 
incorrectly and weaken their position when they 
say that they have no fundamental disagreements 
with the Zakkraikom group, but only tactical ones. 
Since the Zakkraikom, in its desire to fight 
“deviation,” showed a deviation towards Great 
Power chauvinism, which seems to us to be 
sufficiently clear from the materials, the 
disagreements are political in nature and should 
be put forward at the upcoming congress of the 
Communist Party.) 


We must fully appreciate this proposal of the technical 
workers of the Council of People’s Commissars, who 
here assume the responsibility and courage to criticize 
not only the work of the commission of the Politburo 
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of the Central Committee of the RCP(b), but also the 
course towards the formation of the USSR, which 
Zakkraikom and the new composition of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Georgia carried 
out in accordance with the decisions of the October 
(1922 }) Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
RCP(b), adopted in accordance with the will of Lenin 
himself. The Zakkraikom of the RCP(b), elected by the 
communist parties of Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan, uniting and coordinating their activities, 
has already, according to them, turned into a “group.” 


... [T]he members of the “commission” of the Council 
of the People’s Commissars in their confrontation with 
the Central Committee of the RCP(b) took a much 
more radical and belligerent position than P. G. 
Mdivani, Makharadze and other Georgian “national 
deviators.” That is the only way to understand their 
advice on how to develop an attack against the 
decisions adopted by the Central Committee of the 
RCP(b): to refuse formal recognition of the decisions 
of the October and December (1922) Plenums of the 
Central Committee of the RCP(b) and to openly attack 
them. 


The technical workers of the Council of People's 
Commissars of the RSFSR propose starting an 
escalation of the political struggle not only within the 
Central Committee of the Party, but also in the Party. 
They propose that the “national deviators” now reject 
as harmful the disguise of their true position by 
talking about limiting disagreements with tactical 
approaches and of solving the problem, and increasing 
the pressure on the Central Committee and giving 
these disagreements a fundamental character. 


This conclusion contains a number of provisions that 
preclude the possibility that this document was 
prepared for Lenin. What is the point of Lenin’s 
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blaming Lenin? Is it to urge him to approve the 
behavior of those forces in the Party that violated 
decisions in which he himself took an active part? 
Why should Lenin call for an escalation of the political 
struggle at the Party congress against the decisions 
with which he was satisfied? Finally, why does Lenin 
need to prove that the disagreements between the 
Central Committee of the RCP(b) and the “national 
deviationists” are fundamental if he, as the author of 
the notes “On the question of nationalities or 
‘autonomization’,” evaluated them in this way? What 
preceded what? The note on the national issue or 
the first typewritten version of the document of 
this “commission”? 


The same should be said regarding the assertion that 
“Zakkraikom, in its desire to fight “the deviationists” 
showed deviation towards great power chauvinism”.** 
It echoes the well-known provision of the notes 
“On the question of nationalities, or on 
‘autonomization’,” That he who not only 
“dismissively throws the accusation of ‘social- 
nationalism’ (while he himself is not only a real 
and true ‘social-nationalist’”, but also a rude Great 
Russian bully), who ... in essence violates the 
interests of proletarian class solidarity.”'© 


In another document, critically assessing the work of 
the Dzerzhinsky commission, the members of the 
“commission of the Council of People's Commissars” 
pose the task of “correcting incorrect and biased 
judgments.”’” In the notes “On the question of 
nationalities ..” this provision also exists and 
looks like this: “to follow up on or investigate 
anew. all the materials of the Dzerzhinsky 
commission with a view to correcting the 
enormous mass of errors and biased judgments 
that undoubtedly exist there.” 
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At first glance, there is nothing surprising in this: 
members of the commission, who knew Lenin's notes 
on the national question, repeated the provision 
formulated in them, giving them a clearer wording. 
The answer is simple, but the question is not simple. 


Why do members of the commission inform Lenin 
about this as something new for him, as about a 
conclusion drawn precisely by them on the basis of 
the material studied, which Lenin knew to a large 
extent? It would be possible to understand if all the 
assessments and advice contained in these documents 
were addressed to anyone else, but not to Lenin. Why 
do they prove to Lenin that the fighters against 
deviation are themselves deviators if he had long 
dictated this to Fotieva,1* at whose disposal, 
according to legend, was the very text of these 
dictations? 


If we take on faith Lenin’s authorship of these notes, 
we get a ridiculous picture: members of the 
commission rewrite for Lenin the provisions 
formulated by him, pass them off as their own, and 
offer them to Lenin to be guided by them. Why 
convince Lenin of what he himself convinces others? 


If they borrowed this provision from a Lenin article, 
we would have the right to expect that they would 
somehow indicate that their conclusions confirm the 
conclusions made by Lenin. But in the context of the 
document they prepared, it is clear that the members 
of the commission are not reminding Lenin of his 
conclusion, they are trying to convince Lenin of the 
truthfulness of this conclusion. 


14 In “The Question of Nationalities or ‘Autonomization””. 
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This means that this advice of the commission 
appeared before the notes “On the question of 
nationalities ..” were created. The materials 
prepared by this “commission of the Council of 
People’s Commissars” testify, first, that work on the 
first version of the document prepared by it was 
carried out after Lenin had completely lost the ability 
to work and even the power of speech. Second, work 
on them preceded the creation of the text of the 
notes “On the question of nationalities ...” It can be 
assumed that the provisions formulated by the 
members of the commission or written down from 
someone else’s words later took the form of “Lenin’s” 
notes “On the question of nationalities or 
‘autonomization’,” (and possibly the appearance of 
letters to Trotsky dated March 5, 1923 and Mdivani et 
al. dated March 6, 1923). 


There is reason to affirm that the materials of this 
“commission” constitute tangible evidence of the 
history of the creation of the pseudo-Lenin text known 
as the articles or notes “On the question of 
nationalities or on ‘autonomization’.” They show the 
time and process of creating the falsification, as well 
as its authors and its potential customers. The history 
of its introduction into political circulation 
provides additional arguments in favor of this 
conclusion. 
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Sakharov, citing the unpublished text of the “commission’s” report, 


states: 


... the Zakkraikom, elected by the Communist Parties 
of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan, which unites and 
coordinates their activities, has already become a 
“group” according to the members of the commission. 
Did they themselves think of this or did they write 
under someone's dictation? 
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Who could have stood behind the members of this 
“commission”? Apparently, a_ significant political 
figure stood behind the technical workers of Lenin’s 
secretariat. We cannot name anyone specifically now, 
but it is noteworthy that later, in the course of inner- 
party discussions, representatives of various 
opposition groups, including Trotsky, more than once 
resorted to this method - declaring the majority of the 
party opposing them a fraction and the party’s organs 
under the control of the majority to be fractional 
bodies. (357) 


The XII Party Congress, April 17 -25, 1923 


Delegates to the XII Party Congress were surprised and puzzled by 
“The Question of Nationalities ...” It did not express what they 
knew of Lenin’s views. 


Avel’ Enukidze: 


Now about the letter of Comrade Lenin. Here, 
Comrade Mdivani, in his speech, mentioned every 
second the name of Comrade Ilyich, and he wanted to 
create the impression that Comrade Lenin purposely 
wrote this letter in order to support his fellow 
deviators and justify their entire policy. (Bukharin: “Of 
course, for this purpose.”) Not for this purpose, 
Comrade Bukharin. Let me say here that we also 
know a little bit of Comrade Lenin, and we also 
had to meet with him on various issues, and in 
particular on the Georgian issue. And | affirm here, 
comrades, and I hope that when Comrade Lenin 
recovers, he will agree that many times the 
questions that were raised here by fellow 
deviators were known to him, but when they were 
properly covered and clarified, he agreed with 
politics conducted there by Comrade 
Ordzhonikidze. It could not be otherwise. The 
general policy pursued by Comrade 
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Ordzhonikidze was outlined here. It was correct, 
and if there were complaints about the way it was 
conducted in Georgia, the local conditions and the 
chauvinistic attitude towards Russia that remained 
from the Mensheviks were to blame. Comrade Stalin 
supported in every way possible the comrades who 
complain of persecution here. mitigated their 
mistakes, instructively tried to correct them", and if 
Comrade Stalin could be blamed for anything it is only 
in this, that for a whole year he supported in every 
way a certain group of comrades, and after the policy 
in relation to these comrades was _ necessarily 
changed, this change, of course, seemed very sharp. 
Lenin really believed these comrades, supported 
them, and his attitude towards them is in large 
measure due to comrade Stalin. Most of the letter from 
Comrade Lenin known to you is devoted to the general 
questions of our national policy, and neither Comrade 
Stalin nor Comrade Ordzhonikidze, of course, object to 
these general thoughts. As for the specific questions 
raised in his letter, in particular this question, it 
seems to me that Comrade Lenin became a victim 
of one-sided, incorrect information. When people 
come to a person who due to illness is not able to 
follow the daily work, and say that such and such 
comrades are offended, beaten, kicked out, removed, 
etc., of course, he had to write a sharp letter like this. 
But everything that is attributed to Comrade 
Ordzhonikidze in this letter, had neither the 
slightest relation to the national question, nor to 
the fellow deviators. This is a well-known fact, 
comrades, and why embroil the question of Comrade 
Ordzhonikidze’s incident with one of the comrades, 
who was not involved in the struggle between the 


15 This is consistent with Makharadze’s remarks about Stalin at the XII Party 
Congress, quoted in an earlier chapter. 
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draft devotees and Zakkraikom, in questions raised by 
Comrade Lenin? (XII P.C., 589-90) 


Stalin raised the issue in a different manner. He did not defend 
himself against “Lenin’s” - the Author’s - criticism of him. Rather, 
Stalin reiterated the Bolshevik and Leninist position that colonies 
and oppressed nations must have the freedom of political 
separation, while at the same time pointing out that the socialists 
of the oppressed nations must “uphold and enforce” organizational 
unity between workers of the oppressed nations with workers of 
the oppressing nations. 


Many here have referred to notes and articles by 
Viadimir Ilyich. | would not like to quote my teacher, 
Comrade Lenin, since he is not here, and I am afraid 
that maybe I will refer to him incorrectly and out of 
place. Nevertheless, I have to quote one axiomatic 
point, which does not cause any misunderstanding, so 
that my comrades have no doubts about the specific 
gravity of the national question. While analyzing 
Marx's letter on the national question in an article on 
self-determination, Comrade Lenin draws _ the 
following conclusion: “Marx had no doubt as to the 
subordinate position of the national question as 
compared with the “labour question.”!° There are only 
two lines, but they decide everything. This is 
something that some irrationally zealous comrades 
should have constantly before them.!” 


The second question is about Great Russian 
chauvinism and local chauvinism ... Let me refer to 
Comrade Lenin here too. I wouldn’t do this, but since 
there are many comrades at our congress who quote 
Comrade Lenin at random and distort him, allow me 


16 Quoted from section 8 of Lenin’s 1914 essay “The Right of Nations to Self- 
Determination.” CW 20, 436. 
17 Literally, “should have carved on their noses.” 
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to read a few words from a well-known article by 
Comrade Lenin: “The proletariat must demand the 
right of political secession for the colonies and nations 
oppressed by “their own” nation. Otherwise the 
internationalism of the proletariat would be nothing 
but empty words; neither confidence nor class 
solidarity would be possible between the workers of 
the oppressed and the oppressor nations.”!8 These 
are, so to speak, the obligations of the proletarians of 
the dominant or formerly dominant nation. Further he 
speaks of the duty of the proletarians or communists 
of nations previously oppressed: 


On the other hand, the socialists of the oppressed 
nations must in particular uphold and enforce the 
complete and unconditional, including organizational, 
unity of the workers of the oppressed nation with the 
workers of the oppressing nation. Without this, given 
all the sorts of tricks, betrayals and frauds of the 
bourgeoisie, it is impossible to defend the 
independent policy of the proletariat and its class 
solidarity with the proletariat of other countries. For 
the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nations constantly 
turns the slogans of national liberation into deception 
of the workers. (XII P.C., 650-1) 


In the end, “The Question of Nationalities ...” had little or no effect 
on the delegates to the XII Party Congress. No one questioned 
Lenin’s authorship, as far as we know. But the criticism of 
Ordzhonikidze and of Stalin was not used by any oppositionists for 
factional purposes, and no delegate suggested that the USSR, 
recently formed, be changed in conformity with this essay. 


*8 Quoted from Lenin, “The Socialist Revolution and the Right of Nations to Self- 
Determination.” CW 22, 148. There is a somewhat different translation at 
http://www.marx2mao.com/Lenin/SRSD16.html 
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The official, or canonical, version of Lenin’s threat to break off 
relations with Stalin is as follows: 


* On December 21, 1922, Lenin dictated to Krupskaya a letter to 
Trotsky concerning his desire to retain a state monopoly of foreign 
trade. 


* On the evening of December 22 Stalin phoned Krupskaya and 
rudely scolded her for violating the ban on having political 
discussions with Lenin. 


* On December 23 Krupskaya wrote a letter to Kamenev 
protesting Stalin’s treatment of her and asking for his and 
Zinoviev’s protection against Stalin’s rudeness. 


* On March 5, 1923, Lenin learned of Stalin’s rudeness to 
Krupskaya and dictated a letter to Stalin demanding that he 
apologize or he, Lenin, would break off relations between them. 


* On March 7, 1923, Stalin composed a note to Lenin withdrawing 
his remarks but expressing confusion about the whole issue. This 
note is not shown to Lenin. 


This is the account related, with only minor variations, in Lenin 
biographies. But there are major problems with this version of 
events. 


Lenin’s Letter to Trotsky of December 21, 1922 
TO L.D. TROTSKY © 


It looks as though it has been possible to take the 
position without a single shot, by a simple manoeuvre. 
I suggest that we should not stop and should continue 
the offensive, and for that purpose put through a 
motion to raise at the Party congress the question of 
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consolidating our foreign trade, and the measures to 
improve its implementation. This to be announced in 
the group of the Congress of Soviets. I hope that you 
will not object to this, and will not refuse to give a 
report in the group. 


N. Lenin 
December 21, 1922 
(LIV, 327-8; CW 45, 606) 
There are some problems with this letter. 


* Krupskaya’s signature on this letter is “N.K. Ul’yanova,” a version 
of her name that she never used before or afterwards.' She always 
signed her name either “N.K.” or “N. Krupskaya.” (LIV, 672) 


* Lenin’s signature is “N. Lenin.” This had been Lenin’s 
revolutionary pseudonym in the years before the revolution. It 
was the reason for the early rumor that the Bolshevik leader was 
“Nikolai Lenin.” There was no longer any need for Lenin to use it. 


Indeed he had not used for many years, except for a single letter, 
dated December 16, 1922, and published - for the first time - 
directly above the December 21, 1922, letter to Trotsky in the PSS 
edition. But the Secretaries Journal does not note any dictation by 
Lenin for December 16. (XLV, 472-3; CW 42, 480-1) The Doctors 
Journal records no dictation during the period December 19 - 22. 
So it is possible that this December 16 letter was concocted after 
the fact, perhaps in an attempt to legitimate Lenin’s “N. Lenin” 
signature on the purported December 21 letter to Trotsky.” 


1 Sakharov cites examples of Krupskaya’s signature on documents, of which I 
have verified these: XLV 594; Izv TsK KPSS 1989, No. 2, 202; 205; 208; No. 3, 178, 
179, 180; No. 5, 175, 179. 180, 181,182, 183, 184, 185; No. 12, 192; 1991, No. 3, 
204, 205. 

? The entry in the Doctors Journal is ambiguous about the date of a letter Lenin 
had to dictate: whether the dictation was on December 16 or on the previous day. 
The PSS editors assume that it was on the previous day, December 15, when the 
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No original of this letter exists. Lenin’s archive has no carbon copy 
(“otpusk”).3 Trotsky’s archive has a copy, but with the note that 
this is a “copy.” Moreover, the contents of this alleged letter 
contract the facts. 


Kotkin summarizes the problem this way: 


Trotsky claimed that on December 21 Lenin dictated a 
warm letter to him (“with the very best comradely 
greetings”) via Krupskaya, thanking Trotsky for 
winning the battle on the foreign trade monopoly. But 
the alleged letter in Trotsky’s archive is not an original 
but a copy of a copy; the copy in Lenin’s archive is a 
copy of that copy. Lenin certainly had reason to be 
pleased: the December 18 Central Committee plenum 
had voted to uphold his position on keeping the state 
foreign trade monopoly—the draft resolution is in 
Stalin’s hand. The plenum had also voted for Lenin’s 
preferred version of the new state structure, a USSR, 
which Stalin arranged. Finally, the plenum had 
rejected Trotsky’s insistence on a reorganization of 
economic management under the state planning 
commission. Further doubts about the December 21 
dictation are connected with  Krupskaya’s 
manufacture of an incident on December 22 whereby 
Stalin, having supposedly learned of Lenin’s alleged 
congratulatory dictation for Trotsky the day before, 
phoned to berate her. Stalin would indeed get angry at 
Krupskaya, but that would take place a month later, 
and, as we shall see, the difference in timing is crucial. 
What we know for sure is that on December 22, Lenin 
managed to dictate a formal request (through Lidiya 
Fotiyeva) to Stalin for cyanide “as a humanitarian 
measure.” Right then, Lenin’s worst fears were 
realized: during the night of December 22-23, he 


Secretaries Journal does note the dictation of a letter to Trotsky. 
3 Sakharov, Zagadki 22. 
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suffered his second massive stroke. “Absolutely no 
movement,” the doctors wrote, “neither of the right 
arm nor of the right leg.” (Kotkin 484) 


The Secretaries Journal does not note any dictation by Lenin 
between December 16 and December 23. There is no entry for 
December 21. (XLV, 474).The Doctors Journal does not record any 
work by Lenin on this day, stating simply that he “felt a little 
worse,” “his mood was a little worse towards evening,” “headaches 
at times,” and “poor appetite.” (VI KPSS 9, 1991, 45) 


As published in the volume of Trotsky’s archive, the letter begins 
with this note allegedly by Krupskaya: 


Jies JaBblqOBu4. 


pod. Pepctrep pa3pemmn cerogquHa Bragumupy 
VWpuuy TpOAMKTOBaTb MHCbMO, WH OH MpOAHKTOBa 
MHe cyieaytollee MHCbMo K Bam:* 


Lev Davydovich. 


Prof. Ferster today allowed Vladimir Ilyich to 
dictate a letter, and he dictated to me the following 
letter to you: 


Krupskaya justified her action here in taking dictation from Lenin 
by claiming that Dr. Ferster had permitted it “today”, i.e. December 
21. Doctors Ferster and Kramer had visited Lenin the previous day, 
December 20 to examine him. There is no record that any doctor 
saw Lenin on December 21.5 According to a letter from Stalin to 
Kamenev, Dr Ferster had “absolutely forbidden” dictation by Lenin 
again on December 22.6 


‘lu. Fel’shtinsky Komm. Opp. |, online edition, p. 44 of 168.(Originally published 
by “Terra,” Moscow, 1990). 

5 VIKPSS 9 (1991), 44-45. 

° Izv TsK KPSS 12, 1989, 192. 
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On December 18, 1922, the CC Plenum had assigned Stalin 
“personal responsibility for isolating Vladimir Il’ich with regard to 
personal contacts with [Party] workers, and correspondence.” 


Pemenne I]nenyma IK PKII(6) 18 aexaOpa 1922 r. 


B cny4yae 3anpoca T. JieHuHa o pelleHuu Ilnenyma 1 
TO BONpocy O BHelIHeH TOproBie, MO cormalieHHio 
CranuHa Cc BpadaMH, cCOooOlIMTb eMy TeKCT 
pe30/110HH C AOOaBeHHeM, ITO Kak peso/IONHA, TaK 
MH COCTaB KOMHCCHH NpHHATHI eAHHOTacHo. 


Oruert T. ApociaBckoro 2 HH B KOeM cylydae celyac He 
llepefaBaTb WH COXpaHHTb C TeM, 4TOGI MepesaTb 
TOrga, Kora 3TO paspelliaT BpaaH NO CornallleHHto C 
T. CTasIMHbIM. 


Ha . CramuHa BO3/I0%KHTb TepcoHa/IbHy}1o 
OTBeETCTBEHHOCTS 3a H30NAUHIO BraagumMupa Unpnya 
Kak B OTHOWICHHH JIMUYHbIX CHOWeHHH Cc 
pa6oTHHKaMH, Tak M Tlepenucku. 


(INA UMJI, o. 17, on. 2, 4. 86, 1.5 4 06.; aBrorpa® JI. A. 
®Morueson).’ 


Decision of the Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the RCP(b) December 18, 1922 


In the event of a request by Comrade Lenin 
concerning decision 1 of the Plenum on the question 
of foreign trade, with the agreement of Stalin and the 
doctors, inform him of the text of the resolution with 
the addition that both the resolution and the 
composition of the commission were adopted 
unanimously. 


7 Izv TsK KPSS 12, 1989, 189,191. 
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Under no circumstances should report 2 of Comrade 
Yaroslavsky be transmitted now, and it should be 
retained in order to transmit it when the doctors 
permit it with comrade Stalin’s agreement. 


Comrade Stalin is to be personally responsible for the 
isolation of Vladimir Ilyich, both with respect to 
personal relations with workers’ and_ to 
correspondence. 


(CPA IML, f. 17, op. 2, d. 86, fol. 5 and rev.; handwritten 
by L.A. Fotieva). 


As published in Lenin’s PSS the text of the December 21, 1922 
letter is taken from a “typewritten copy,” i.e. not the original (LIV, 
328). No original exists. If it were genuine, Trotsky should have the 
original. Or, if he had chosen, or been requested, to return the 
original for Lenin’s files, it should be there. In Trotsky’s archive the 
letter is marked “kopia” (copy).® 


Trotsky adds that the letter was written “in the hand of N.K. 
Ulyanova [i.e. Krupskaya].” 


(HanucaHo pyKoi H. K. Yabanoson). 


But the copy in Lenin’s archive is typewritten. (LIV 328; CW 45, 
606) Where is the handwritten original that Trotsky refers to? 


According to Sakharov, the version in Lenin’s archive is a copy 
taken from Trotsky’s copy - a “copy of a copy.” It’s logical to think 
so - where else could it have been copied from? 


Adding up the facts given above, there is no evidence that this letter 
is genuine - that Lenin actually dictated it - and a number of 
reasons to suspect that he did not. 


* Fel’shtinsky, Komm. Opp. I, p. 44 of 168 in online text version. 
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Kotkin adds: 


The copy in Lenin’s archive has a handwritten note 
from Krupskaya to Trotsky to answer Lenin by phone, 
but when that was written in remains unknown (it 
may have been added to explain why there was no 
written answer from Trotsky). (Kotkin 821 n.73) 


The subject of this letter, the issue of the monopoly of foreign 
trade, does not come up again in any of Lenin’s later writings, 
There is no evidence of any “campaign” on this issue in concert with 
Trotsky. 


These facts are in contradiction with Lenin’s supposed great 
concern over this issue - a concern that, allegedly, contributed to 
his estrangement from Stalin. Kotkin notes this: 


Scholars have perpetuated Trotsky’s falsehood 
concerning retention of the foreign trade monopoly 
that only he had won the day at the plenum on Lenin’s 
behalf ... In fact, Krupskaya, on behalf of Lenin, had 
also written to Yaroslavsky (a Trotsky foe), asking 
that he find someone to substitute for Lenin at the 
December 18, 1922, plenum discussion, given Lenin's 
turn for the worse on December 16. It is noteworthy 
that Trotsky was not given, nor did he request, a 
written-out copy of the meeting protocols on the trade 
monopoly. (Kotkin 821 n.74) 


The Secretaries Journal records the note to Yaroslavsky on 
December 14. (XLV 417; CW 42, 479). Yaroslavsky himself wrote 
about his meeting with Lenin on the question of the monopoly of 
foreign trade, which may have also taken place on December 14, 
1922. In this memorandum Yaroslavsky records that when he told 
Lenin that he, Yaroslavsky, had reminded Trotsky of his former 
Menshevism, Lenin had laughed out loud and said: “Trotsky will 
never forgive you for that.”? 
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A oTBeTHA Torga Tpoykomy, 4TO HuKorya He 
IipHHasiexkal HH K KakoH Apyrou mpakwun, Kpome 
opaklHn 60bWIeBHKOB, Yero OH, TpouKHi, mpo ce6a 
cKa3aTb He MoxeT. (IlOMHIO, KaK ceWuYac, Kak 
TlepeKocnyiocb Hu0 Tpoykoro pH 3TOM, KaK OHO 
M€HAJI0Cb BO BPeEMA MOeH KOPOTKOH peu). 


Unbuy pacxoxoTaJica BHpyr CBOHM 3apa3HTeJIbHbIM 
CMeXOM. 


—Tlostopute, EMejibaH,— CKa3a/1 OH,— Kak Bpr emy 
cKa3aJiH. 


A NOBTOpH, H Wnpu4 cHoBa 3apa3sHTeJIbHO 
paccMesAJICA. 


—Jla Bb 2e erO MeHbIIeBHKOM Ha3BaJIH, Xa-Xa-xa! 
3Toro oH BaM HukKorga He npocTuT! Het, TpoyKnuit 
TaKHX BelljeH He 3a6bIBaeT. 


I then replied to Trotsky that I had never belonged to 
any other faction except the Bolshevik faction, which 
he, Trotsky, cannot say about himself. (J remember 
how now, how Trotsky's face was distorted at the 
same time, how it changed during my short speech). 


Ilyich suddenly burst out laughing with his infectious 
laugh. 


“Repeat it, Emelyan,” he said, “just as you told him. 
I repeated, and Ilyich again laughed contagiously. 


- Yes, you called him a Menshevik, ha-ha-ha! He will 
never forgive you for this! No, Trotsky does not forget 
such things. 


* Izv TsK KPSS 4, 1989, 187-90, at 189. 
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In fact, Trotsky seems to have had nothing to do with the proposal 
and passage of the resolution preserving the monopoly of foreign 
trade. The handwritten draft of the resolution passed by the CC 
Plenum on December 18, 1922, survives. It is in handwriting 
similar to Stalin’s, so probably his, and signed by Stalin, Zinoviev, 
and Kamenev. According to the description of this document given 
by Sakharov, the document is in the same ink as Stalin’s signature 
- more evidence that Stalin wrote it - while Zinoviev and Kamenev 
signed with different ink, and Zinoviev made corrections. (215-6) 


There exists a letter from Kamenev to Stalin in which Kamenev 
claims that Trotsky had phoned him that same night to tell him 
that he had received a letter from Lenin expressing satisfaction at 
the resolution on foreign trade. 


JI. B. KAMEHEB 8— H. B. CTAJIMHY 
[He no3duee 22 dexabpa 1922 2.] 
Mocnd, 


CeroaHaA HOUbIO 3BOHHW MHe Tp[ouKHi]. Cka3an, 4TO 
nomyuun oT Crapuka 3alvcKy, B koTopow Cr[apuK] 
BbIpakad YAOBOJIbCTBHe MpHHATOH maeHyMom** 
pesomouHei o Buellropre, Mpocut, oOfHaKo, 
Tpf[oukoro] cqenaTb No 3TOMYy BOTIpOcy AOKay Ha 
opakuHu cbe3fa WH NOATOTOBHTb TeM MOYUBy AVIA 
HOCTaHOBKH 3TOFO BOMpoca Ha NapTcpesye. CMbICH, 
BHAUMMO, B TOM, 4TOObI 3aKPeENHTb CHIO MO3ZHIHIO. 
CBoero MHeHuA Tpl[ouKHi] He BbIpaxKan, HO Mpocus 
HepegfaTb 9TOT BOoMpoc B KoMuHccHIO IK no 
TIpoBeseHUuo che3sa. A emy obenja NepesaTb Tebe, 
YTO H Aesato. 


He mor Te6e AO3BOHHTHCA. 


B Moe jloksiagze A HMeW B BHAY ropayo npenogsvecrTu 
pemennue nienyma IK 10 


Koy pyxy JI. Kam[eves]. 
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Al uMero B BUHAY MpvexaTb 3aBTpa, HOO MaTepHasoB 
AIA JOKNafa Takad Ky4a, YTO A B HHX TOHY UM He 
clipaByiarocn.?®. 


L. B. KAMENEV 8 - I. V. STALIN 
{no later than December 22, 1922] 
Joseph, 


Tr[otsky] called me tonight. He said that he had 
received a note from the Old Man [in Russian, “Starik”] 
in which St[arik], expressing his pleasure in the 
resolution on Vneshtorg adopted by the plenum. 
However, he asks Tr[otsky] to make a report on this 
issue at the congress fraction and thus prepare the 
ground for raising this question at the party congress. 
The point, apparently, is to consolidate this position. 
Tr[otsky] did not express his opinion, but asked to 
refer this issue to the Central Committee commission 
for conducting the congress. I promised him to tell you 
what I am doing. 


I couldn't get through to you by phone. 


In my report I mean to passionately present the 
decision of the plenum of the Central Committee. 


I shake hands L. Kam[enev]. 


I mean to come tomorrow, because there are so many 
materials for the report that I am drowning in them 
and cannot manage. 


This would appear to confirm Lenin’s letter to Trotsky of 
December 21. But there are problems with it. It is undated - the 
editors have inserted “[not later than December 22, 1922]”. Also, 
Kamenev says that Trotsky told him Lenin had asked him to 


1° Izv TsK KPSS 12, 1989, 191. 
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defend the position on foreign trade by making a report “at the 
Congress fraction” and so prepare the ground for a discussion “at 
the Party Congress.” The “Congress fraction” could refer to the 
Communist fraction of the X All-Russian Congress of Soviets, held 
at the Bolshoi Theater on December 22, 1922, as the purported 
letter of Lenin’s to Trotsky says. But the XII Party Congress was 
held April 17 -25, 1923. Lenin was planning to attend the Congress 
himself. 


Judging from the letter’s contents, it must refer to a 
commission to prepare the forthcoming XII Party 
Congress. But we can find no trace of the work of such 
a commission in the CC of the RKP(b). According to 
the documents, the plan for the agenda of the 
Congress were prepared in the Secretariat of the CC 
and then gone over in the Politburo. Further 
preparation for the Congress was conducted in the 
Politburo, the Secretariat, the Orgburo, and at the 
February and March Plenums of the CC of the RKP(b). 
The question of the proposal contained in the letter by 
Krupskaya for Trotsky was not raised at any stage of 
this work. (Sakharov, Zagadki 23) 


In any case, the basic question is not whether the purported letter 
from Lenin to Trotsky of December 21, 1922 exists, but whether 
Lenin wrote it. 


All this contradicts the tenor of the now-suspect letter of Lenin to 
Trotsky of December 21, 1922, the contents of which suggest some 
kind of alliance. If Lenin also asked a Stalin stalwart like 
Yaroslavsky to intervene on this question, he clearly did not 
foresee any opposition. And, indeed, there was none. 


Therefore, the monopoly of foreign trade question cannot be seen 
as any kind of alliance between Lenin and Trotsky. This too argues 
against the bona fides of the letter of December 21, 1922. 


Krupskaya’s name does not come up in either Kamenev’s undated 
letter to Stalin or in Stalin’s reply. Therefore, there is no evidence 
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that this letter was the cause of Stalin’s supposed phone call to, 
and criticism of, Krupskaya. 


Krupskaya’s Note to Kamenev of December 23, 


1922 


LEV BORISOVICH! 


Because of a short letter which I had written in words 
dictated to me by Vladimir I]’ich by permission of the 
doctors, Stalin allowed himself yesterday an unusually 
rude outburst directed at me. This is not my first day 
in the party. During all these 30 years I] have never 
heard from any comrade one word of rudeness. The 
business of the party and of II’ich are not less dear to 
me than to Stalin. I need at present the maximum of 
self-control. What one can and what one cannot 
discuss with Il’ich I know better than any doctor, 
because I know what makes him nervous and what 
does not, in any case I know better than Stalin. J am 
turning to you and to Grigorii [E. Zinoviev] as much 
closer comrades of V. I. and I beg you to protect me from 
rude interference with my private life and from vile 
invectives and threats. | have no doubt as to what will 
be the unanimous decision of the Control Commission, 
with which Stalin sees fit to threaten me; however, | 
have neither the strength nor the time to waste on this 
foolish quarrel. And I am a living person and my 
nerves are strained to the utmost. 


“N. KRUPSKAYA”! 


The text in the PSS (see footnote) gives the date of this letter as 
December 23, 1922. But the editors of the PSS do not include the 


Lenin, PSS LIV 674-5, at note 541. This edition omits the text that I have put in 
italics here. The full Russian text was first published in Izv TsK 12, 1989, 192. 


This letter is not in the English language 4" edition of Lenin’s Collected Works. 
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date as part of the text. If the date is correct, Stalin spoke with 
Krupskaya the day before, December 22, 1922. But we can be sure 
that it is not correct. So it was added by the editors of the PSS. Here 
Krupskaya claims the right to speak to Lenin despite the resolution 
of the Central Committee. Sakharov notes that during the period of 
their opposition to Stalin in later years, neither Kamenev nor 
Zinoviev mentioned anything about Krupskaya’s turning to them 
to protect her from Stalin. 


As we shall see, this dispute between Stalin and Krupskaya did not 
in fact take place in December 1922. Only Krupskaya claims that it 
took place then. All other accounts of this story put it later, in late 
January or early February, 1923. This suggests that the letter 
above was written later and predated, with a view to linking this 
event with the letter to Trotsky. 


Lenin’s sister Maria Il’inichna Ulyanova, who was very close to 
Lenin and had witnessed the dispute between Krupskaya and 
Stalin, portrayed this event very differently. She wrote 


This incident took place because on the demand of the 
doctors the Central Committee gave Stalin the charge 
of keeping a watch so that no political news reached 
Lenin during this period of serious illness. This was 
done so as not to upset him and so that his condition 
did not deteriorate, he (Stalin) even scolded his family 
for conveying this type of information.’ 


So not just Krupskaya but Lenin’s whole family were “scolded” by 
Stalin. 


Ulyanova speaks of a ban on giving Lenin political news. But this 
ban was established only on December 24, 1922, after the dates 
that Krupskaya claimed (December 21 for the letter to Trotsky, 
December 22 for Stalin’s criticizing her). There is nothing in the 


12 XLV 710; Izv TsK KPSS 12, 1989, 196. M.I. UVianova’s whole report of July 26, 
1926, to the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central Control 
Committee, is on 195-6. 
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C.C. resolution of December 18, 1922 forbidding personal contacts 
with members of the Party leadership or with Lenin’s family. 


Here is the December 24, 1922 ban as quoted by Maria I]’inichna 
in a memoir about Lenin: 


BBuAy 3TOTO, a TakoKe CYHTAACh C MOCTaBJICHHbIM 
Unbuiem yAbTHMaTyMoM, BpauH (Pepctep, Kpamep, 
KoxkeBHHKOB) BbipaboTamw 24 jmekaOpa Ha 
coBelljaHuu co CramMHbim, KameHesBbimM 4 byxapHHbim 
cylefyloujee NOcTaHOBJeHHe: 


«1. Baagumupy Unpuyy mpeyoctaBaaetTca mpaBo 
AUKTOBaTbh exKesHeEBHO 5— 10 MHHYT, HO 3TO He 
AOJOKHO HOCHTb XapakTepa TepellwcKH MH Ha 3TH 
3anucKH BaagumMup Mabny He JOJpDKeH KaTb OTBETA. 
CBr yaHua 3anpeljarwrca. 


2.H4 Apy3bA, HH AOMalliHve HE JOJDKHbI coobujaTb 
BaagumMupy Unapwyy nuuero 43 ToAMTHYeCKOH 
%KH3HH, 4YTOOb] 3THM He AaBaTb MaTepHaa AA 
pa3MbIINJIeHHH HW BOJHEHME»!3, 


In view of this, and also taking into account the 
ultimatum delivered by Il’ich, the doctors (Foerster, 
Kramer, Kozhevnikov) drew up the following 
resolution on December 24 at a meeting with Stalin, 
Kamenev and Bukharin: 


“1. Vladimir Ilyich is given the right to dictate 5-10 
minutes daily, but this should not bear the character 
of a correspondence and Vladimir Ilyich should not 
wait for an answer to these notes. Personal meetings 
are prohibited. 


Sa rE 


33 Izv TsK KPSS 6 (1991), 193 
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2. Neither friends nor family should communicate to 
Vladimir Ilyich anything from political life, so as not to 
provide material for thought and upset.” 


Ulyanova links this event with the “question of the Caucasus.” (Izv 
TsK 12, 1989, 198) She also links the clash between Stalin and 
Krupskaya with “some conversation between N.K. [Krupskaya] 
and V.I. [Lenin],” not with a letter to Trotsky. 


It seems, one day coming to know about certain 
conversations between N.K. and V.L., Stalin called her 
to the telephone and spoke to her quite sharply 
thinking this would not reach V. Ilyich. He warned her 
that she should not discuss work with V.I. or this may 
drag her to the Central Control Commission of the 
party. This discussion deeply disturbed N.K. She 
completely lost control of herself - she sobbed and 
rolled on the floor. After a few days she told V.I. about 
this incident and added that they had already 
reconciled. Before this it seems Stalin had actually 
called her to smooth over the negative reaction his 
threat and warning had created upon her. She told 
Kamenev and Zinoviev that Stalin had shouted at her 
on the phone and it seems she mentioned the 
Caucasus business. (Izv TsK 12, 1989, 198) 


Ulyanova does not comment on whether Krupskaya’s histrionic 
behavior - like “rolling on the floor” - was appropriate. Kotkin 
suggests that Krupskaya may have been “deliberately trying to 
stage a memorable incident,” presumably for Ulyanova’s benefit. 
(Kotkin 488) 


The main point is this: Ulyanova says Krupskaya told Lenin about 
this event “after a few days” and during the time that the 
“Caucasus business” was being discussed. These details are 
completely in contradiction with Krupskaya’s account. When, 
therefore, was Krupskaya’s letter to Kamenev really written? 
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In her statement of July 26, 1926, Ulyanova says that Lenin’s 
reaction was a moderate one. 


Ilyich, who accidentally came to know about this and 
who was also always worried about such a strong 
regime of protection, in turn scolded Stalin. Stalin 
apologized and with this the incident was settled. (Izv 
TsK 12, 1989, 196) 


The Russian word translated here as “scolded” ~ otchital - is 
somewhat vague. But there is nothing here about a threat by Lenin 
to break off personal relations with Stalin. 


Ulyanova even suggests that Lenin’s reaction was excessive: 


It goes without saying that during this period, as I 
have indicated, if Lenin had not been so seriously ill 
then he would have reacted to the incident differently. 


She concludes: 


There are documents regarding this incident and on 
the first demand from the Central Committee I can 
present them. 


Thus I affirm that all the talk of the opposition about 
Lenin’s relation towards Stalin does not correspond to 
reality. These relations were most intimate and 
friendly and remained so. 


There is nothing in Ulyanova’s account about any “rudeness” on 
Stalin’s part. We have no evidence that Krupskaya, who certainly 
would have known about Ulyanova’s statement, ever protested 
what Ulyanova said. 


What’s more, on December 22, 1922, Lenin called Fotieva to him 
and dictated a secret note, “outside of the diary [journal]”, in which 
he requested cyanide “as a humanitarian measure, mentioning the 
example of Paul Lafargue, Marx’s son-in-law.” Fotieva does not 
State to whom the note was addressed.'* In 1926 Maria II’inichna, 
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who was constantly at his side, stated that the note was to Stalin. 
Lenin had previously, in the spring of 1922, asked Stalin about 
obtaining cyanide for him, and Lenin did so again in March, 1923. 
As Maria I]’inichna noted, this argues against any estrangement 
between Lenin and Stalin. 


In a letter to Zinoviev of March 7, 1923, Kamenev also relates this 
incident to Georgian affairs (the congress of the Georgian party, 
scheduled for March 12), stating that he and Zinoviev have 
received copies of Lenin’s “personal letter” to Stalin. 


Y3HaB, 4TO Tpy3[HHcKHH] cbe3a Ha3Ha4eH Ha 12 
[mapta], CrapuK 


BeCbMa B3BOJIHOBaJICA, HeEPBHHYaI HW ... TOCJaJ 
Cranuny (Konua MHe HM Te6e) NepcoHasbHoe MHCbMO, 
KOTOPOe Thi, HABEPHO, yKe HMeellb. CTasIHH OTBETHUJI 
BeCbMa CjflepxKaHHbIM H KHCAbIM HM3BHHEHHeM, 
KOTOpoe BpAA JIM yHOBNeTBOpHT CTrapuka. 


(Izv TsK 9, 1990, 151). 


When the Old Man learned that the Georgian 
congress was set for the 12" [of March], he became 
very excited and nervous, and ... sent Stalin (copy to 
me and you) a personal letter, which you, 
undoubtedly, already have. Stalin responded with a 
very restrained and sour apology, which will hardly 
satisfy the Old Man. 


This would have made no sense in December, 1922. .Moreover, 
Kamenev’s description doesn’t sound like the “ultimatum letter,” 
in which Stalin clearly refuses to apologize. 


14 Izv TsK KPSS 6, 1991, 191, top of left column. 
15 Izv TsK KPSS 12, 1989, 196. 
16 Maria Ul’ianova’s memoir about Lenin, Izv TsK KPSS 3 (1991), 185. 
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Boris Bazhanov, Stalin’s secretary, who defected to the West on 
January 1, 1928, wrote and rewrote memoirs which are not at all 
reliable in many details. But he does agree that the Krupskaya- 
Stalin-Lenin incident occurred in 1923, not when Krupskaya 
claimed. 


B auBape 1923 roga cekpeTrapwia JieHuHa PoTHeBa 
3alpocwia y Hero HHTepecoBaBluiMe JleHHHa 
MaTepHasibl 110 rpy3HHCKOMy Bompocy. CrTanHH Ux 
AaTb OTKa3asica (“He mory 6e3 I[lonuT6ropo”).B 
Hayate MapTa OH [CramuH] Tak o6pyran Kpynckyw, 
4YTO OHA MpHbexana K JleHHHY B cyIe3aX, 4H 
BO3MYWeHHbIM JieHHH MpoAMKTOBa TIMCbMO 
CramMHy, 4YTO OH TOpbiBaeT C HMM BCAKHE JIMYHbIe 
oTHOWeHHA.?” 


In January 1923, Lenin’s secretary Fotieva asked him 
for materials on the Georgian question that 
interested Lenin. Stalin refused to give them (“I can’t, 
without the Politburo”). In early March, he [Stalin] 
scolded Krupskaya so much that she ran to Lenin in 
tears, and the indignant Lenin dictated a letter to 
Stalin that he would break off all personal relations 
with him. 


Bazhanov puts Stalin’s scolding Krupskaya in early March, but he 
mentions Lenin’s request for Georgian materials and Stalin's 
answer, which are clearly related to January 24-29, 1923 in the 
Secretaries Journal.!® This was long after the December 24, 1922, 
prohibition against Lenin’s receiving political materials, which 
Stalin was appointed to oversee. 


Molotov also tells about this conflict between Krupskaya and 
Stalin: 


1” Boris Bazhannov, Vospominaniia byvshego sekretaria Stalina. Glava 3. Sekretar’ 
Orgbiuro. At http://www.hrono.ru/libris/lib_b/bazhan03.php Reprinted from 
edition by “Knigizdatel’stvo ‘Vsemirnoe slovo,’ Spb 1992. 

'8 See “Journal of Lenin’s Duty Secretaries,” CW vol. 42, 484-5. 
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Stalin implemented the decision of the secretariat and 
did not permit Zinoviev and Kamenev to visit Lenin 
once this was prohibited by the doctors. Zinoviev and 
Kamenev complained to Krupskaya. Outraged, she 
told off Stalin. He responded, “Lenin should not have 
visitors.” “But Lenin himself wants it!” Stalin: “If the 
Central Committee says so, we might not let you see 
him either.”!° 


If Kamenev and Zinoviev were involved in this incident from the 
beginning, that would help to explain why Krupskaya appealed to 
them in her letter to Kamenev (above) 


If indeed the Stalin-Krupskaya conflict was related to the struggle 
in the Georgian CP concerning principled questions of nation-state 
building, that might help explain why in reacting to Krupskaya’s 
position Stalin told Molotov that to be Lenin’s wife “does not 
necessarily mean to understand Leninism!” (MR 133) The 
question of the monopoly of foreign trade was not a principled 
theoretical question but one of expediency, while the national 
question was central to Bolshevik theory and politics, therefore to 
Leninism. (Sakharov, Zagadki 28) 


All accounts of the Stalin-Krupskaya conflict except for 
Krupskaya’s letter to Kamenev cite the “Caucasus question” and 
place it at the end of January or beginning of February, 1923. This 
means that Krupskaya’s version is a serious distortion of reality - 
that she was deliberately lying. Lenin showed renewed interest in 
the Georgian question no earlier than the end of January 1923. 
Fotieva, in Lenin’s name, asked for the materials of the 
Dzerzhinsky commission on January 24. (XLV 476; CW 42, 484) 


On February 1, 1923, Stalin appealed to the Politburo “to be 
relieved of the responsibility of monitoring the implementation of 
the regime established by the doctors for com. Lenin.” This would 


19 Feliks Chuev. Molotov Remembers. Inside Kremlin Politics (Chicago: Dee, 1993), 
132-3. Hereafter MR. 
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make sense if his confrontation with Krupskaya had just occurred. 
The Politburo turned down his request.”° Their decision might be 
understood as approving Stalin’s action, and thus deciding against 
Krupskaya’s claim to be allowed to speak with Lenin whenever she 
wished and about whatever she wished. And that might explain 
why Krupskaya never referred to this incident again. 


The “Ultimatum” Letter?" 
B. WM. JIEHHH — UH. B. CTAJIMHY 
5 Mapta 1923 r. 
Crporo cekpeTHo. 
JImaHo. 
Tospapulny Crannuyy. 
Komua Tr. KameHeBy H 3HHOBbEeBY. 


YBakaeMbiit T. CranuH! Bul HMeIM rpyOOcTb NO3BaTb MOIO 
*KeHy K Tesle- 


douy 4 O6pyraTb ee. XoTA oHa Bam 4H BbIpaswvia coracue 
3a6bITb CKa3aHHOe, HO TEM HE MeHee 9TOT aKT cTasi 
M3BeCTeH Yepes Hee Ke 3HHOBbeBy 14 WH Kamenesy. Al He 
HaMepeH 3a6bIBaTb TaK JIerKO TO, UTO MpOTHB MeHA 
cyenaHo, a Heyero UM FTOBOPHTb, ITO CAeNaHHOe MPOTHB 
*%KeHbI A CUMTAaIO CeaHHbIM H TpOTHB MeHaA. HosTomy 
npowy Bac B3BecHTb, COrmiacHbl JIM Bbl B3ATb CKa3aHHOe 
Ha3aq HW U3BHHUTHCA HJM WpesnownTaeTe NOpBaTb MEKAY 
HaMH OTHOLMWeHHA. 


20“ npeqomenun T. CrasHna. MpegioKeune T. CranuHa 06 ocBo6oxKAeHHH ero 
OT O6A3aHHOCTeH HaG6OAaTb 3a MCHOJIHEHHEM pexkKUMa, yCTaHOBAeCHHOTO 
Bpayamn quia B. HW. Jlenuua, oTKI0HUTD.” TIporoKko 3aceganua Momur6ropo #46, 
1923 r. Cited in the newspaper Kommersant-viast’ No.3, January 27, 2003. At 
https://www.kommersant.ru/doc/360899 

21 See illustration #6c for two variants of this letter. 
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C yBaxkeunem JleHuH. 
5-ro Mapta 23 rogfa 
TO J. V. STALIN 
Top secret 
Personal 
Copy to Comrades Kamenev and Zinoviev 
Dear Comrade Stalin: 


You have been so rude as to summon my wife to the 
telephone and use bad language. Although she had told you 
that she was prepared to forget this, the fact nevertheless 
became known through her to Zinoviev and Kamenev. | 
have no intention of forgetting so easily what has been 
done against me, and it goes without saying that what has 
been done against my wife I consider having been done 
against me as well. I ask you, therefore, to think it over 
whether you are prepared to withdraw what you have said 
and to make your apologies, or whether you prefer that 
relations between us should be broken off. 


Respectfully yours, 
Lenin 


March 5, 192322 


Volkogonov ties the stress of Lenin’s agitation over Stalin’s alleged 
treatment of Krupskaya to the seizure Lenin suffered on March 6 
and his final, devastating stroke of March 10. In his version Stalin 
ends up being guilty not just of rudeness to Lenin’s wife, but of 
indirectly causing Lenin’s final and permanent incapacitation.”? 


22 Russian edition: LIV 329-30; Izv TsK 12, 1989, 192-3. English translation CW 
45, 607-8. 
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According to Sakharov who, as a professor at Moscow State 
University, had special access to these documents during the 
1990s, the archival copy is typewritten and carries the words 
“written down by M.V.” 24 We don’t know how many copies were 
made. Lenin’s sister Maria Ulyanova later wrote that Lenin asked 
Volodicheva to send it to Stalin and to give her a copy in a sealed 
envelope.”5 


Lenin’s secretaries, or perhaps just Volodicheva herself, typed a 
number of copies at different times. Copies were presumably sent 
to at least Kamenev, Zinoviev, and Trotsky. This is more evidence 
that an opposition conspiracy against Stalin was in progress at this 
time. 


The Secretaries Journal, entries by M. Volodicheva, fully records 
the story about Lenin’s letters to Stalin and Trotsky. 


March 5 (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 


Vladimir Ilyich did not send for me until round about 
12. Asked me to take down two letters: one to Trotsky, 
the other to Stalin; the first letter to be telephoned 
personally to Trotsky and the answer given to him as 
soon as possible. As to the second letter, he asked it to 
be put off, saying that he was not very good at it that 
day. He wasn’t feeling too good. 


March 6 (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 


Asked about a reply to the first letter (reply over the 
telephone was taken down in shorthand). Read the 
second letter (to Stalin) and asked it to be handed to 


*3 Sakharov 395. See Volkogonov, Lenin t. 2 (Russian edition, Novosti, Moscow, 
1998), 342. 

*4 The published version (in Russian but not in the English translation) carries an 
exclamation point after the words “Dear comrade Stalin.” Evidently, the 
Khrushchev-Brezhnev era editors wished to impart to the letter a harsher tone 
towards Stalin. 

°S See Chapter 10. 
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him personally and receive the answer from his own 
hands. Dictated a letter to the Mdivani group. Felt bad. 
Nadezhda Konstantinovna asked that this letter to 
Stalin should not be sent, and it was held up 
throughout the 6th. On the 7th I said I had to carry out 
Vladimir Ilyich’s instructions. She spoke to Kamenev, 
and the letter was handed to Stalin and Kamenev, and 
afterwards to Zinoviev when he got back from 
Petrograd. Stalin’s answer was received immediately 
on receipt of Vladimir Ilyich’s letter (the letter was 
handed to Stalin personally by me and his answer to 
Vladimir Ilyich dictated to me). The letter has not yet 
been handed to Vladimir Ilyich, as he has fallen ill. 
(XLV, 486; CW 42, 493-4) 


The Doctors Journal records that Lenin did dictate two letters on 
March 5 to Volodicheva. But it states that 


The letters, according to Vladimir Il’ich, did not upset 
him in the least, since they were purely business 
letters, but as soon as the stenographer left, Vladimir 
Wich felt chills. (Kentavr, October-December, 1991, 
108) 


“Purely business letters” that “did not upset him in the least” does 
not describe the “ultimatum” letter to Stalin. This raises the 
question: Did Lenin dictate this letter at all? 


* We know that someone in Lenin’s secretariat — it could only have 
been Krupskaya - began to falsify Lenin’s article “How Should We 
Reorganize the WPI?” 


* We know that Krupskaya pre-dated the quarrel with Stalin, 
moving it from late January-early February, 1923, when the 
Georgian national question was in the foreground, to December 22, 
1923. 


* We know that Krupskaya released the “Letter to the Congress” 
only after the XII Party Congress, and that its contents closely 
reflect some of the speeches by oppositionists, and some of the 
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discussions, at the XII P.C, and that this can hardly be accidental. 
Therefore, Krupskaya, perhaps in concert with others, composed 
the L2C after the XII Party Congress, which ended on April 25, 


1923. 


So we must pose the question: Was the “ultimatum” letter really 
dictated by Lenin? Or is it yet another fabrication by Krupskaya, 
perhaps together with other persons? 


Stalin’s Letter to Lenin of March 7, 192326 


Stalin replied to Lenin: 


T. Jlenuny oT Cramnua. 
TOJbKO JIM4HO. 
T. JleHuu! 


Hejejb NATb Ha3aq A UMen Geceszy c Tos. H. Koucrt., 
KOTOpy!0 A CYHTaloO He TOJIbKO Balle 2%xeHO, HO u 
MOMM CTapbIM TMapTHHHbIM TOBapHLjeM, HW cKasal eli 
(no =6Tenedouy) mnpu6n. crefyioulee: “Bpadn 
3alpeTuiu AaBaTb Unpuyy momutT, HHdopMalnio, 
CYMTaA TaKOHW pexKHM BaXKHeEMIIMM cpeACTBOM 
BbINeUHTb ero. Mexxyzy Tem, Bui, H. K., oka3biBaeTca, 
HapyllaeTe 3ToT pexkuM. Henb3A urpaTb 2%KH3HbIO 
Wnpuya” u mp. A He CauTalo, YTOObI B 3THX COBaX 
MO%KHO 6bIIO YCMOTpeTb 4TO- 2H60 rpyboe usu 
HenO3BOJIMTebHOe, NpeANpHH. “mpoTus” Bac, u6o 
HUKaKHx Jpyrux Wee, KpoMe We ObicTpenuero B. 
BbI3AOpOBJICHHA, A He NpeciefzoBan. bonee Toro, 4 
C4UTal CBOHM OJITOM CMOTpeTb 3a TEM, YTOObI 
pekHM mnpoBoguica. Mow oObacHeHHa c H. K. 
NOATBepAWIH, %4TO HHYerO, KpOMe  IyCcTbix 
Hegopa3yM., He 6bIIO TyT, Ja H He MOrO OBIT. 
Bnpoyem, eciu Bb cyuTaeTe, 4TO AVIA COXpaHeHHA 


ee el 


6 See illustration #7. 
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“OTHOIMeCHHH” A AOJDKeH “B3ATb Ha3aq” CKa3aHHbie 
BbIlwe COBa, A HX MOry B3ATb Ha3af, OTKa3bIBaAcb, 
OAHaKO, NOHATb, B YeM TYT Aes0, rfe Mod “BHHa” u 
yero CO6CTBEHHO OT MEHA XOTAT. 


To comrade Lenin from Stalin. 
Strictly personal. 
Comrade Lenin! 


About five weeks ago I had a talk with com. N. Konst. 
[Natalia Konstantinovna - Krupskaya’s name and 
patronymic], whom I consider not only your wife, but 
also my old Party comrade, and told her (on the 
telephone) approximately the following: 


‘The doctors have forbidden us to give Il’ich polit. 
information, and consider this regimen a very 
important means of treating him. Meanwhile you, N.K,, 
as it turns out, are violating this regime. We must not 
play with Il’ich’s life,” etc. I do not think that in these 
words it was possible to discern anything rude or 
impermissible, undertaken. “against” you, because | 
did not pursue any other goals, except for the goal of 
your quickest recovery. Moreover, I considered it my 
duty to see that the regime was carried out. My 
explanations with N.K. have confirmed that there is 
nothing in this but empty misunderstandings, and 
indeed there could not be. However, if you consider 
that I must “take back” the above words which I spoke 
for the sake of keeping our “relationship,” I can take 
then back. But I do not understand what the problem 
here is, what my “fault” is, and what precisely is 
expected of me.2” 


27 Not in PSS or CW. First published in Izv TsK KPSS 12, 1989, 193. Also at 
http://www.hrono.info/libris/stalin/16-47.php, from Volkogonov. 
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Here Stalin relates the conflict with Krupskaya to the end of 
January or beginning of February, 1923, “about five weeks” before 
his letter of March 7. This is consistent with Bazhanov’s and Maria 
Ulyanova’s accounts and contradicts Krupskaya’s. By that time the 
issue of the conflict within the leadership of the Georgian 
Communist Party, not the monopoly of foreign trade, was the focus 
of attention. 


Krupskaya’s version represents only Krupskaya herself as a 
violator of the ban on the transfer of political information to Lenin. 
It is understandable why Stalin reprimanded her. But for some 
reason, according to Lenin’s sister, he reprimanded the “family.” 
M.I. Ulyanova was not indignant about this, perhaps because 
Stalin’s deed was considered justified, if not in form, then in 
essence. 


And by this she also informs us that it was not connected with the 
letter which Lenin allegedly dictated to Krupskaya on December 
21 for Trotsky. (394) Therefore, the evidence shows that 
Krupskaya was lying by dating Stalin’s reprimand to her - and to 
her alone - as having occurred on December 22, 1922, and as 
having to do with a purported letter from Lenin to Trotsky of 
December 21. 


According to Maria Ulyanova, Lenin was involved in settling this 
issue between Krupskaya and Stalin, but it did not escalate to the 
point where Lenin threatened to break relations with Stalin. 


Bbll OAMH HHUMAeHT Mexkay JIeHHHbIM 4 CTaMHbIM, 
O KOTOPOM T. 3HHOBbeB YIOMAHY/J B CBOeH peyH H 
KOTOpbId HMeJI MeCTO Hesagonro yo noTepH 
Wnpuyém pean (mapt 1923 r.), HO OH HOCH 4HCTO 
JMUHbIA  XapakTep MW HWKakoro OTHOMWeHHA K 
HOJUTHKe He MMe. ITO T.SHHOBbEB XOPOLIO 3HaeT, U 
CCbllaTbcH Ha Hero 65110 COBeplieHHO Halipacuo. 
IIpou3sowén 3sTOT HHUMAeHT GnarogapaA Tomy, 4TO 
CranuH, KOTOpoMy MO Tpe6oBaHHio BpayeH O6pbII0 
mopyyeHo IIlneHymMom IJK cneaquTbh 3a TeM, 4TOGBI 
Unpuyy B 9TOT TAKeNbIN NepHog ero Gome3HH He 
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coo6masw TOMTHYeCKHX HOBOCTeH, UTOObI He 
B3BOJIHOBaTb eFO H He YXYAWIMTb ero NOMOKeHHA, 
OTYUMTas ero ceMeHHbIxX (4NTaH: Kpynckyro — JI.B.) 3a 
llepegayy Takoro poga HoBocTreH. Unbuy, KoTopbiii 
ciydaHHo y3Ha 06 93TOM, - a TaKOrO pofja pexkKUM 
o6eperaHHa ero BOOGUIe BCerya BOJHOBA, — B CBOIO 
ovepegb oTUNTaN CranuuHa. T. CrasiMH M3BHHHVJICA, UH 
3THM HHI AeHT Obi McuepmiaH.”? 


There was an incident between Lenin and Stalin which 
comrade Zinoviev mentions in his speech and which 
took place not long before Ilyich lost his power of 


speech (March, 1923) but it was completely personal 


and had nothing to do with politics. Comrade Zinoviev 
knew this very well and to quote it was absolutely 


unnecessary. This incident took place because on the 
demand of the doctors the Central Committee gave 
Stalin the charge of keeping a watch so that no 
political news reached Lenin during this period of 
serious illness. This was done so as not to upset him 
and so that his condition did not deteriorate, he 
(Stalin) even scolded his family for conveying this type 
of information. Ilyich, who accidentally came to know 
about this and who was also always worried about 
such a strong regime of protection, in turn scolded 
Stalin. Stalin apologized and with this the incident was 
settled. What is there to be said - during this period, 
as I had indicated, if Lenin had not been so seriously ill 
then he would have reacted to the incident differently. 
There are documents regarding this incident and on 
the first demand from the Central Committee | can 
present them. 


This is what the evidence that we have reviewed so far shows. 


28 Izv TsK KPSS 12 (1989), 196. 
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Why did Krupskaya move this incident to December 22, 1922, 
instead of when it really happened, at the end of January or 
beginning of February, 1923? Possibly in order to link it to the 
“Addition” to Lenin’s supposed “Letter to the Congress,” where 
“rudeness” is said to be a characteristic of Stalin that poses a 
political danger on the part of the General Secretary of the Party. It 
was not a perfect “fit” - the L2C says that Stalin’s “rudeness” is 
tolerable in relation to Party members but not to non-Party 
members, and Krupskaya was a Party member. Nevertheless, it 
fixed “rudeness” as an attribute of Stalin’s - an attribute not 
alleged by anyone else. 


Those able to read Russian will note that, in the version published 
in Izv TsK 12, 1989, 193, there is a heading: “To Comrade Lenin 
from Stalin. Strictly personal.” But in the original, reproduced 
photographically in volume two of the Russian edition of 
Volkogonov's biography of Lenin, between pages 384 and 385, 
there is no heading.”? According to Sakharov, these are the words 
of a note on Central Committee letterhead that is kept together 
with Stalin’s letter. (Sakharov, Zagadki 34) There is no evidence - 
e.g.,a date —- on the note to prove that it accompanied Stalin’s letter 
or, perhaps, has nothing to do with it. Why was it - dishonestly, of 
course — printed as a part of Stalin’s letter? Perhaps to give the 
letter a great sense of authenticity? 


Volodicheva claimed that she took down Stalin’s reply under 
dictation.*° This is the document reproduced by Volkogonov. The 
handwriting appears to be consistent with Volodichva’s and is 
cursive, as would be expected if taken down by dictation. Indeed, 
in 1967 Volodicheva told Aleksandr Bek that she had been so 
upset that she herself was surprised at her “scrawl” [karakuli].** It 
is not signed by Stalin.32 


29] have put it online at 

https: //msuweb.montclair.edu/~furrg/research/stalintolenin030723.jpg 

30 XLV 486; CW 42, 494. 

a A. Bek. “K istorii poslednikh leninskikh dokumentov.” Moskovskie novosti 17 
1989), 9. 
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But a second text of this letter exists, which has not been 
photographically reproduced. Sakharov describes this text as 
written “in even, calm handwriting ... signed with a signature 
characteristic of Stalin.”°3 (399) This “Stalin version” is kept 
among the materials of Lenin’s secretariat in an envelope together 
with Lenin’s letter of March 5 on which is written: “Letter of V.I. of 
5/1/23 (2 copies) and answer of com. St[alin], not read by V.1. 
Len[in]. The sole copies.” (Sakharov, Zagadki, 34) How could this 
letter exist if Volodicheva took Stalin’s answer in dictation? Its 
existence casts doubt on Volodicheva’s account. 


There are further problems with the copies of the “ultimatum” 
letter in Lenin's archive. 


Three copies of the letter are preserved in the archive, 
all with the same contents. Differences in the 
arrangement of the texts on the page show that they 
were typed at different times, as do the differences in 
the notation of the addressees. On one copy the 
notation that copies were sent to L.B. Kamenev and 
G.E. Zinoviev are lacking, but on two other copies this 
note does appear - in the upper right corner beneath 
the words “To com[rade] Stalin is written “Copy to 
c[omrades] Kamenev and Zinoviev.” In addition, on 
one of these copies this superscription was typed at 
the same time as the text, while on the other it was not 
- the text is thicker, obviously typed with a different 
ribbon). So one copy of the letter was sent to Kamenev 
and Zinoviev. But Volodicheva stated that two 
different copies were send to them. 


The note about the personal nature of the letter is 
formulated differently (“personal”; “personal, -”, as is 
the inscription of verification (“Written down by V.M.”, 
“Accurate M.V.”). 


Te 


32 See illustration #11, in Volodicheva’s “scrawl.” 
33 Sakharov identifies this text as RGASPI. f. 2. op. 1. d. 26004. ll. 3-6. 
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The notation “Accurate” on the letters means that 
what we have here is not the original, but a copy ... 
That is not surprising, but it raises some questions. 
When, by whom, and why was a copy made, if there 
were copies of the original? Why, on the originals, 
were the addressees typed at a different time than the 
text? If the letters were sent to three addressees, and 
one (as was the practice) remained for the archive, 
why are there so many texts in the secretariat? All this 
suggests some work by Lenin’s secretaries to make 
multiple copies of the text of this secret and personal 
letter. (Sakharov, Zagadki 31-2) 


According to Sakharov, who cites archival sources, neither Lenin’s 
“ultimatum” letter nor Stalin’s reply are registered in Lenin’s 
secretariat (i.e. as they were produced) nor as entering into 
Lenin’s archive. One logical explanation is that they were placed in 
Lenin’s archive much later than March 1923, when the registration 
books were no longer in use. 


Then there is the matter of the blanks, the stationery on which the 
two “Stalin replies” are recorded. Sakharov states that blanks like 
that on which the “Stalin version” is written may be found in the 
archives available to him, but that he has not found any blanks like 
the one on which Volodicheva’s version is written. (Sakharov, 
Zagadki 36) 


The contents of the letter raise questions. The “ultimatum” letter 
demands an apology. But in this letter Stalin only agrees - 
reluctantly — to “take back” what he said, but no more. Volkogonov 
points out that the “ultimatum” letter addresses Stalin as 
“respected” (uvazhaemiy) and ends “respectfully, Lenin” (s 
uvazheniem, Lenin), and calls Stalin’s tone “disrespectful.”3* 


It turns out that in a certain sense Zinoviev and 
Kamenev are central figures in this story. This agrees 


34 Volkogonov, Lenin, t. 2, 343. 
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with Molotov’s testimony that the conflict between 
Stalin and Krupskaya took place because of them. 
Krupskaya appealed to their protection concerning 
the talk with Stalin. In the “ultimatum” letter it is 
specifically stated that Lenin has dictated it and 
demands from Stalin an apology because Zinoviev and 
Kamenev were informed about Stalin’s rudeness to 
Krupskaya. (Sakkharov, Zagadki 34) 


Sakharov is referring to two texts. First is this passage from 
Krupskaya’s letter to Kamenev, dated December 23, 1922: 


A oOpaijatocb K Bam u « I'puropuw, kak Gosee 
61M3KMM TOBapHiiam B. H., 4 mpowly orpayquTb MeHA 
OT rpy6oro BMellaTeJIbcCTBa B JMYHYIO KH3Hb, 
HeJOCTOHHOH 6paHH u yrpos.*> 


I appeal to you and to Grigory [Zinoviev - GF], as the 
closest comrades of V.L, and ask you to protect me 
from rude interference in my personal life, unworthy 
abuse and threats. 


The second text is this passage in Felix Chuev’s book of interviews 
with Molotov: 


Stalin implemented the decision of the secretariat and 
did not permit Zinoviev and Kamenev to visit Lenin 
once this was prohibited by the doctors. Zinoviev and 
Kamenev complained to Krupskaya. Outraged, she 
told off Stalin. He responded, “Lenin should not have 
‘visitors.” “But Lenin himself wants it!” Stalin: “If the 
Central Committee says so, we might not let you see 
him either.”3° 


35 “NLK, Krupskaya to L.B. Kamenev. 22 December, 1922.” Izv TsK KPSS 12 (1989), 
192. The first publication of his letter, in Lenin, PSS, LIV 674-5, omits the direct 
appeal to Zinoviev as well as to Kamenev. 

36 Molotov Remembers. Conversations with Felix Chuev. Ed. and Intro. Albert Resis. 
Chicago: Dee, 1993, 132-133. 
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Sakharov continues: 


Volodicheva includes among the witnesses of Lenin’s 
work on the “ultimatum” letter M.I. Ulyanova. But 
Ulyanova “refuses” this “honor,” and indicates that she 
knows about this story from Krupskaya. What’s more, 
she doubts that Krupskaya saw this letter ... (Zagadki 
32) 


Here too Sakharov refers to two documents. The first is to 
Aleksandr Bek’s interview 1963 interview with Volodicheva; 


Soon a troubled Maria Il’inichna approached her 
[Fotieva] and said: 


“Vladimir !l’ich is worse. What did he dictate to you?” 
She took the letter from the distraught Volodicheva ...3” 


The second is to Ulyanova’s second document about Stalin’s 
relationship with Lenin. 


After returning home and seeing V.I. distressed N.K. 
understood that something had happened. She 
requested Volodicheva not to send the letter. She 
would personally talk to Stalin and ask him to 
apologize. That is what N.K. is saying now, but I feel 
that she did not see this letter and it was sent to 
Stalin as V.I. had wanted.*® 


He also notes, correctly, that Stalin disavows what Krupskaya said. 
Rather than apologizing, Stalin insists that he did nothing wrong. 
That is, in this letter Stalin does not apologize on principle, clearly 
stating that he does not understand why he should do so. 


3? “Stenografistka Il’icha,” Sovetskaia Kul’tura January 1, 1989, p. 3. 
38 Izvestiia TsK KPSS 12 (1989), 199. Russian text and English translation are an 
appendix to the present book. 
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Suppose that Stalin had received the “ultimatum” letter, but that 
he was puzzled, even irked, by it, because, in fact, he had already 
apologized, as Maria Ulyanova later wrote that he did. 


Ilyich, who accidentally came to know about this and 
who was also always worried about such a strong 
regime of protection, in turn scolded Stalin. Stalin 
apologized and with this the incident was settled. 


Assuming that Ulyanova’s account is truthful, suddenly, on March 
7, 1923, Stalin received a second demand for an apology. That 
would account for the tone of this letter of March 7, and for his 
failure to apologize again. 


Another possibility is that Stalin did not receive the “ultimatum” 
letter, and therefore was not responding to it. 


One cannot exclude, for example, that its appearance 
was inspired by rumors or stories that Lenin 
continued to express dissatisfaction with Stalin’s 
conflict with Krupskaya, that Lenin had forgotten that 
reconciliation had already taken place, that it would 
be good to write him a few words about the conflict 
and reassure him ... In this case, the fact that Stalin's 
letter was written as if he knew nothing about the text 
of the “ultimatum” letter and did not answer it 
receives a natural explanation. (Sakharov 400; cf. 
Sakharov, Zagadki 37) 


Sakharov, who had access to archival documents, questions 
Lenin’s authorship of the “ultimatum” letter. 


There exists a “Journal of Vladimir I]’ich’s directives” 
(‘Journal of registration of outgoing mail by VL. 
Lenin”), in which annotations were made from 
September 7, 1920, until January 16, 1924. In it there 
is no information about any letters sent by Lenin 
on either March 5 or 6, 1923, including to Stalin. 
Separate from the registration of incoming and 
outgoing correspondence in Lenin’s secretariat there 
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was conducted a registration of documents sent from 
the secretariat to Lenin’s personal archive: “Journal 
No. 4 of the registration of documents of the Archive 
of V.I. Lenin” that was maintained from December 19, 
1922 until April 16, 1923. But here too there is no 
record of entry into Lenin’s Archive of the 
“ultimatum” letter or Stalin’s response to it ... 
There exists still another journal of registration of 
documents of Lenin’s Archive containing notes from 
January 9 to July 9, 1923. But there too neither these 
letters nor the envelope are registered. (Sakharov, 
Zagadki 35) 


Sakharov adds further evidence that Lenin’s correspondence has 
been tampered with. 


Meanwhile, in this journal other documents related to 
Lenin are mentioned. On March 5 a “note to com. 
Tuchkov dated March 1, 1923, concerning church 
collections” is registered, on March 7 - “VI. Il. ‘s article 
‘Better Fewer But Better’, ... (Sakharov 274; Sakharov, 
Zagadki 35-6) 


The letter to Tuchkov and other documents listed by Sakharov 
(273) are not in Lenin’s PSS. Sakharov concludes: “These facts 
show that we essentially know very little about Lenin’s work 
during this final period.” It appears likely that Lenin’s final letters 
were, in reality, these as yet unpublished documents. 


Sakharov plausibly explains the absence of the “ultimatum” letter 
from the journals of Lenin’s secretariat and archive. 


How can we explain the presence of the “ultimatum” 
letter and Stalin’s reply among the materials of Lenin’s 
archive, and the absence of the registration of the 
passage of their passage through Lenin’s secretariat 
and entry into Lenin’s archive? We must assume that 
these letters entered Lenin’s Archive much later than 
March 1923 - after the registration books had already 
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been removed from use and it was no longer possible 
to write them in “after the fact,” but it was possible to 
add the envelope with the letters to the materials of 
the document collection (“fond”) that was being 
formed. (Zagadki 36) 


All of these contradictory details suggest that that Lenin did not 
dictate the “ultimatum” letter. On the evidence we have today, it is 
more likely that Krupskaya drafted this letter, perhaps with the 
help of Lenin’s secretaries. The word “rude” in it would be echoed 
in Krupskaya’s fabricated letter to Kamenev, post-dated to 
December 23, 1923, and in the “Addition,” documents that were 
not composed until sometime after the XII Party Congress. This 
kind of intrigue in Lenin’s Secretariat, headed by Krupskaya, 
would also explain why Stalin’s letter was not shown to Lenin. 


Twelve days later Lenin asked Stalin for poison to end his life. 
According to the canonical story Lenin, in the “ultimatum” letter, 
had threatened to break relations with Stalin, and had not seen 
Stalin’s reply. Yet he asked Stalin the kind of favor that only one 
devoted friend would ask another - to help him die. This story, 
challenged by no one, would make sense if Lenin did not send the 
“ultimatum” letter. 


Kamenev's Letter to Zinoviev of March 7, 1923 
CopepwieHHo] cexp[eTHo] 
7. I.[1]923 r. 4 4aca. 
Ajoporo# lpuropui, 


Ye3oxaio uepes 2 yaca. JA OpHEHTHPOBKH coobujato Te6e 
caenfyiomMe] daxktTbi. Y3Has, aro [py3[MHcKuh] cpesy 
Ha3Ha4eH Ha 12 [Mapta], CrapHk BeCbMa B3BO/HOBAJICA, 
HepBHHYas HM 1) Nocaan Tpolkomy mucbMeHHyto mpocbby 
«B3ATb Ha ceOs 3alllMTy rpy3[HHcKoro] ela B NapTHu: 
Torga A 6yAy cnoKoeH». TpouKui pewiuTebHOro OTBeTa 
He Jay. BeisbiBasI BYepa HOYbIO MeHA AVIA CoBelaHHA, 2) 
Hanucat WU fal MHe iA Mepegzayn «Ma”nBaHH, 
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Max[apag3e] u ap.» (Konua Tpolkomy u Kamenesy) 
TIMCbMO B 2 CTPpOKH daKTHYecKOH comMfapH3ayHH Cc 
Maupanu u K ° uw fzesapyupospanua Cepro, Ctlanuua] u 
Aj3[epxuxcxoro], 3) nocnan Cranuny (KomMaA MHe H Te6e) 
TlepcOHaIbHoe MHCbMO, KOTOpOe TbI, HaBepHO, yKe 
uMeelib. CTaIMH OTBeETH/I BeCbMa Cflep»KaHHbIM UH 
KHC/IbIM H3BHHEHHeM, KOTOPOe BPA AM YAOBJIETBOPAT 
Crapuka. 


A npysoxKy BCe CHAbI AIA WocTHKeHHA Ha KaBKkaze Mupa 
Ha MouBe peleHH, KOTOpbie OObeAHHHAN G6bI OG6e 
rpynmbl. Noarato, sToro MOKHO 6yyzeT AoOOuTHCA. Borwch, 
YTO 3TO yKe He YyAOBNeTBOpHT CTapvkKa, KOTOpBIH, 
BHAMMO, xo“eT He TOJbKO MHpa Ha KaBka3e, HO U 
ollpeJ/eeCHHbIX OpraHv3al|HOHHbIX BbIBOJOB HaBepxy. 


Al AyMar, Te6e Heo6xog_uMo G6bITb B MockBe 3TO BpeMA H 
AepKaTb CBA3b clo] MHOH B Tudance. Cbe3g oT102%KeH oO 
15 [anpeas], u sTO AaeT BOSMOXKHOCTH elle pas OGcCYAMTb 
BCe BO3HHKalolWive H3 COBOKYNHOCTH Mepe4dHCeHHbIx 
@aKTOB BBbIBOAbI. Kaeo, YTO He MOTy AO OTbe3sa 
IOrOBOpHTb C TOGOH. 


?KMy pyky. 


JI. KameHes 
Astorpad?? 


Top secret 
7. 111.1923 4 o’clock 
Dear Grigorii: 


I am leaving in 2 hours. To bring you up to date | am 
reporting to you the following facts. Upon learning 
that the Georgian Congress was scheduled for 12 


39 Izv TsK 9, 1990, 151. 
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[March], the Old Man was very excited and nervous, 
and 1) he sent Trotsky a written request “to assume 
the defense of the Georgian business in the party: then 
I will be calm.” Trotsky did not give a decisive answer. 
He called me yesterday night for a meeting, 2) he 
wrote and gave me for transmission to Mdivani, 
Makh[aradze] and others (a copy to Trotsky and 
Kamenev) a letter in 2 lines [of] actual solidarity with 
Mdivani and Co. and disavowing Sergo, St[alin] and 
Dz[erzhinsky], 3) he sent to Stalin (a copy to me and 
to you) a personal letter, which you probably already 
have. Stalin responded with a very restrained and 
sour apology, which is unlikely to satisfy the Old Man. 


I am making every effort to achieve peace in the 
Caucasus on the grounds of decisions which would 
unite both groups. I believe that this is achievable. I 
am afraid that this will no longer satisfy the Old Man, 
who apparently wants not only peace in the Caucasus, 
but also certain organizational conclusions at the top. 


I think that it is essential for you to be in Moscow at 
this time and to maintain contact with me in Tiflis. The 
Congress is postponed until the 15 [of April], and this 
makes it possible to once again discuss all conclusions 
arising from the totality of the facts listed [above]. I 
regret that I can’t talk to you before you leave. 


With a handshake, 
L. Kamenev 
Autograph” 


This letter contains some puzzling details. 


40 In the author’s own handwriting. 
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* Kamenev says that he has seen Stalin’s reply to Lenin’s letter to 
him. But Kamenev mentions nothing about the most important 
and dramatic issues in the “ultimatum” letter: Stalin’s alleged 
rudeness to Krupskaya and Lenin’s threat to break off relations 
with Stalin. 


* Kamenev states that Stalin replied to Lenin’s letter with “a very 
restrained and sour apology.” We know that Stalin dictated his 
reply to Volodicheva. Therefore Volodicheva either showed 
Stalin’s reply to Kamenev or summarized it for him. 


* The published version of Stalin’s letter contains the header 
“strictly personal.” Granted, this is not on the original but on a note 
filed with the copies. Still, it is clearly a personal letter. Yet 
Kamenev either saw it, or had it read to him. Why? What was 
Volodicheva’s motive in doing this? 


We know that Krupskaya, who was in charge of Lenin’s secretariat, 
had some kind of conspiracy under way. She had predated her 
argument with Stalin from later January - early February, 1923, to 
December 22, 1922, and must have been a party to the attempted 
falsification of the article about the WPI in January, 1923. 


* Kamenev’s letter says that Lenin “wrote and gave to me” the 
letters. But Lenin could neither write nor give anyone anything. 


* Kamenev states in this letter that he met with Trotsky “yesterday 
night” - that is, March 6, 1923 - for a meeting. This is in apparent 
contradiction with Kamenev’s letter to Fotieva of April 16, 1923. 


16.1V.[1]923. 
Tos. PoTHeBa, 


Ceituac nonyaun Bally 3anucky. bonee Mecayja TOMY 


Ha3zagq oT. TpouKui MOKa3bIBaJl MHe CTaTbIO 
BnagumMupa Unbwya no HalldOHasbHOMy Borpocy, 
yka3bIiBad — c_Baulux cnoB— Ha MOJIHyIO U 


a6couIHOTHYI0 CeKpeTHOCTb ee UH Ha TO, UTO OHA HH B 
KoeM Cilydae He NOJVIEKHT OTJIaleHHto He TOJIbKO 
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yTeM tewaTu, HO Jake HW TyTeM ycTHOH nepegadu. 
BbLIO 3TO, 10-MoeMmy, yxKe Tora, Korfa BaaguMup 
Habu 6b IMMMe€H BO3MO2%KHOCTH AaBaTb HOBbIe 
pacnopsxkenua.*! 


Comrade Fotieva 


I have just now received your note. More than a month 
ago, Comrade Trotsky showed me an article by 
Vladimir Ilyich on the national question, pointing out 
— from your own words — its complete and absolute 
secrecy and that it should in no way be published not 
only by the press, but even by oral transmission. In 
my opinion, this was already when Vladimir Ilyich 
was deprived of the opportunity to give new 
orders. 


Here Kamenev is claiming that he received “The Question of 
Nationalities ...” from Trotsky after March 10, 1923. Did Kamenev 
meet with Trotsky another time in early March, 1923? There is no 
record of another meeting. 


* Kamenev also writes that Lenin “apparently wants not only 
peace in the Caucasus, but also certain organizational conclusions 
at the top.” (ibid.) At the top of the Georgian Communist Party? 
Presumably, but we can’t be sure. He can’t mean the removal of 
Stalin as Gensec since this issue is only raised in the so-called 
“Addition” dated January 4, 1923%2, and it was not disclosed until 
the summer of 1923. Nor do we know where Kamenev got this 
impression. The only place these claims could have originated is 
from the Gorbunov-Fotieva-Glyasser “Commission.” 


* Strong evidence that this letter could not have been written on 
March 7, 1923, is the fact that Lenin had no visitors on March 6 or 
March 7. The entries for those days in the Doctors Journal are 


41 Izv TsK KPSS 9, 1990, 157. 
42 Unless this Kamenev letter was written much later. 
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lengthy and detailed. None of his secretaries record passing any 
note from Lenin on to Kamenev or anyone else.” 


* How could Lenin have given Kamenev the letter to Stalin 
“yesterday night” - the night of March 6-7 - when Kamenev’s 
letter to Zinoviev is dated March 7, 4 p.m.? Volodicheva says that 
she did not give the letter to Stalin until March 7. How could 
Kamenev already have Stalin’s reply? Volodicheva does not say 
that she gave it to Kamenev before giving it to Stalin. Again, 
according to Volodicheva, she gave the letter to Zinoviev 
“afterwards”, “when he got back from Petrograd.” (CW 42, 494; 
XLV 486) How could Kamenev have written to Zinoviev that “you 
probably already have” Stalin’s reply, when Zinoviev is said to 
have gotten the letter “afterwards,” i.e. after Kamenev got it? 


For all these reasons Sakharov suggests that this letter by 
Kamenev to Zinoviev, although dated March 7, 1923, was not 
really written at this time. A much later date - say, around the time 
of the XIII Party Congress in May, 1924, or the XIV Party Congress 
in December, 1925 - might account for Kamenev’s saying that 
Lenin “wrote” and “gave” the letter, when Kamenev’s, and most 
other people’s, memory of precisely when Lenin had lost the 
ability to write, then to dictate and finally to speak, had faded and 
the precise timing of all these events was no longer clear in the 
memories of those persons involved. 


We have already noted that the letter Kamenev describes here 
does not sound like Lenin’s “ultimatum” letter. Nor do we know 
why Kamenev was, evidently, privy to Stalin’s reply - unless 
perhaps it reflects the “New Opposition” (also called the “Platform 
of the Four”) of Zinoviev, Kamenev, Krupskaya, and Sokol’nikov 
against Stalin in 1925. 


nr 


‘3 Kentavr, Oct-Dec. 1991, 109-110. 
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Lenin’s Request to Stalin for Poison, March 17, 
1923 


On March 10, 1923, the Doctors Journal notes a sharp decline in 
Lenin’s health. His speech could not be understood. When the 
nurse, Ekaterina Ivanovna Fomina, came in, Lenin said to her 
smertel’niy tok, “deadly current.” At first the doctors thought this 
meant that Lenin believed his spasm to be fatal. At one point he 
managed to say nado dat’ - “you must give ...” The doctors thought 
he meant valerian [a sedative], and Lenin said Da, da.# 


On March 17, after trying and failing to say something intelligible, 
somehow - Volkogonov says that it is not clear how those around 
Lenin figured this out - Lenin asked for potassium cyanide. Our 
information about this fact comes from two of Stalin’s letters. The 
first was apparently written on March 17: 


3uH., Kamenesy. 


TOAbKO 4TO BBI3Baa MeHA Haylexoxa 
KoHcTaHTHHOBHa H coooiHJia B CeKpeTHOM MopAAKe, 
uTo Mapu B “yoKacHOoM” COCTOAHHH, C HUM IpunagKu, 
«He xoueT, He MOKeT AOJbile %KUTb U TpebyeT 
IMaHHCTOTO KaJIHA, O6A3aTeNbHO.» Coobujua, ATO 
mpo6ospasia JaTb Kaui, HO “He XBaTHJIO BbIAepKKH”, 
BBHAy ero TpebyeT “noszAepxKH CramHHa”. 


Cranuy*> 
To Zin, Kamenev: 


Nadezhda Konstantinovna just called me and told me 
in confidence that Ilyich was in a “terrible” state, he 
had seizures, “he doesn’t want to and cannot live 
longer and definitely needs potassium cyanide.” She 
said that she tried to give potassium, but “did not have 


44 Kentavr, Oct-Dec. 1991, 113. 
45 Volkogonov, Lenin t. 2, 346-7. 
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enough strength [vyderzhki, lit. “endurance”],” which 
is why she requires “Stalin’s support.” 


Stalin 


Zinoviev and Kamenev wrote their reactions on the letter and 
apparently returned it to Stalin: “This cannot be in any way. 
Ferster gives hope — how can you? Anything but that! Impossible, 
impossible, impossible!” 


The second is provisionally dated March 21)* 
Crporo cekperTHo. 


Ynenam Ilo. Bropo B cy66oTy 17 Mapta T. YabaHoBa 
(H.K.) coo6mysia MHe B nopayaKe 
APXHKOHCHMpaTHBHOM-~ ~=_, Ipocb6y - Ba. = Wapnya 
Cranuyy” o TOM, 4TOObI A, CTaIMH, B3A Ha ce6a 
OG6A3aHHOCTh fOCTaTb HM TepeyaTb Ba. Unpnyy 
HOpyvio WHaHucToro KawHa. B Gecene co MHoH HK. 
ropoplia, MexKAY mpowwM, To ,Ba. Wapny 
NepexkuBaeT HEMMOBEPHble CTpagaHHaA”, 4TO ,, able 
2%KHTb TaK HeEMbICAMMO”, H yMOPHO HacTauBavia ,,He 
oTKa3biBaTb Hpnyy B ero mpocb6e”. BBugzy oco6oi 
HacTroHunBoctu H.K. 4 BBuaAy Toro, 4uTo B. Mapu 
Tpe6oBasl Moero corsiacua (B.H. ABaxKAbI BbIZbIBa/ K 
ce6e H.K. Bo Bpema GecesbI Co MHOH HU C BOJIHeEHHeEM 
Tpe6oBpan “cornacua CTanwHa”), «A He cuel 
BO3MOXKHbIM OTBETHTb OTKA30M, 3aABHB: ,, Ipouy B. 
Unbuya ycnokOuTbCA HW BepHTb, YTO, KOrfja HY?KHO 
6yAeT, A Ge3 KoNeGaHuH UCNOHIO ero TpeboBaHne’”. 
B. Anpuy ZeHcTBHTebHO YCnOKOWJICA. 


JjouKeH, O/\HaKO, 3aABUTb, UTO Y MCHA He XBaTHT CHI 
BbINOJHHTb mpocb6y B. Wabwya, uw BbIHyKAeH 


“6 The handwritten copy is not dated. The accompanying typewritten copy is 
dated March 21, 1923. See 
https://msuweb.montclair.edu/~furrg/research/stalinieninpoison23.pdf 
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OTKa3aTbCA OT 9TOM MHCCHH, Kak 6bI OHA HM O6blvIa 
ryMaHHa HM HeO6xofuMa, 0 4eM HW AOBOKy AO cBeseHnA 
yleHos IT. Bropo LK. 


W.Cranun*? 
Top secret 
To the members of the Politburo. 


On Saturday, March 17, Comrade Ulyanova (N.K.) 
informed me very secretly of Lenin’s request to Stalin 
“that I, Stalin, take upon myself the responsibility to 
get and transfer to Vladimir Ilyich a dose of potassium 
cyanide. In an interview with me, N.K. said, among 
other things, that “Vl. Ilyich was experiencing 
incredible suffering, “that it was unthinkable to 
continue living like that,” and stubbornly insisted “not 
to deny Ilyich his request.” Due to N.K.'s special 
persistence and because Ilyich demanded my consent 
(V.. twice called N.K. to himself during the 
conversation with me and with feeling demanded 
“Stalin’s consent”), I did not consider it possible to 
refuse and said: “I ask V. Ilyich to calm down and to 
believe that when it is necessary | will fulfill his 
demand without hesitation.” V. Ilyich really did 
become calmer. 


I must, however, state that I lack the strength to fulfill 
V. Ilyich's request, and I am forced to abandon this 
mission, no matter how humane and necessary it is, 
and | bring it to the attention of members of the P. 
Bureau of the C.C. 


J. Stalin 


47 Volkogonov, Lenin t.2, 346-7 (Russian edition). 
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Members of the Politburo read this letter of Stalin’s. Tomsky wrote 
on it: “I read [it]. I believe that Stalin’s “indecision” is correct. We 
need to discuss this strictly among the members of the Politburo. 
Without secretaries (tech.).” Zinoviev, Molotov, Bukharin, Trotsky 
and Kamenev wrote - “Read [it]” 


Concerning this incident, Sakharov remarks: 


If Lenin had given Stalin an ultimatum and demanded 
an apology from him to Krupskaya and had not 
received satisfaction (and he had not received it), then 
he would have no reason to turn to him with such a 
request. The same can be said about Krupskaya, who 
forwarded Lenin’s request to him. It is necessary to 
explain the behavior of Stalin too. He acted as if there 
was no ultimatum letter, as if he did not know about it. 
(404) 


Lenin never did see Stalin’s reply of March 7, 1923, in which he 
“took back” his remarks to Krupskaya. This is recorded as a 
footnote to Stalin’s reply: 


IIucbMo B. H. JlenuHa u oTBeT HW. B. Cranuua 
XpaHHJIMcb B OPHIMaIbHOM KOHBepTe YiipaBsleHHA 
AenamMu CoBHapkoMa, Ha KOTOpOM 6bIIO TOMeyeHO: 
«Iucbmo B. HU. or 5/II—23 r. (2 3k3.) HM OTBeT T. 
Cr[ammua], He npountaHHbl B. WH. Jiex[HHbIM]. 
EAUHCTBeHHbIe 3K3eMMIApbIy. OTBet H. B. CranmHHbIM 
Obl HallvcaH 7 MapTa ToTYac Nocue BpyyeHua emy M. 
A. Bonoguyesoii mucha B. UM. Jlenuua. Peg.*® 


The letter of V.I. Lenin and the answer of I.V. Stalin 
were stored in an official envelope of the Office of the 
Sovnarkom’s Affairs, on which was written: “Letter of 
VI. of 5/II-23 (2 copies) and answer by com. 
St[alin], not read by V. I. Len[in]. The only copies.” 


8 Izv TsK 12, 1989, 193, footnote. 
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The answer by I.V. Stalin was written on March 7 
immediately after the delivery to him by M.A. 
Volodicheva of the letter of V.I. Lenin. Ed. 


“The only copies”? What about the copy that Maria Ulyanova says 
was given to her in a sealed envelope? None of this kind of 
commentary can be trusted. 


V.I. asked Volodicheva to send it to Stalin without 
telling N.K. about it and to give me a copy in a sealed 
envelope.*? 


Sakharov draws the obvious conclusion: 


Consequently, neither Lenin’s ultimatum letter nor 
Stalin’s non-response letter put an end to their 
relationship. Indeed, the last act of their relationship 
was Lenin’s appeal to Stalin for poison on March 17, 
1923 — an act that speaks not of a threat of breaking 
off their relationship from a personally offended 
person, but of a friend’s call for help, a request to 
make a terrible moral sacrifice - to help his friend die. 
This fact is indirect evidence against the desire of 
Lenin to break off relations with Stalin because of the 
reassessment of his qualities as a person and a 
politician. (404) 


Conclusion 


On the evidence, the “Ultimatum Letter” must be a forgery. 
Krupskaya lied about the argument between herself and Stalin. 
Lenin’s criticism of Stalin for scolding not just Krupskaya but 
Lenin’s family - as stated by Ulyanova - took place about a month 
earlier than March 5, 1923. Stalin’s March 7 reply reveals that he 
did not understand why he was being asked to apologize yet again. 
Stalin’s reply was not given to Lenin because doing so would have 


49 This document is discussed in a separate chapter. 
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exposed the phony “Ultimatum Letter.” Lenin’s asking Stalin for 
poison less than two weeks later argues against any intention of 
Lenin’s to cut off ties with Stalin. 


The reason for the existence of two very different copies of Stalin’s 
letter to Lenin remain a mystery. 


Chapter 7. Trotsky on the Testament 


Trotsky’s booklet On the Suppressed Testament of Lenin is dated 
December, 1932. Trotsky also discussed the “testament” in his 
autobiography My Life and in The Stalin School of Falsification. 
These works were published after On the Suppressed Testament of 
Lenin, so we will use the earlier work here. Trotsky’s essay, 
published within this booklet, is titled “On Lenin’s Testament.” 
References are to the online English language edition.! 


This work is full of false statements. We will note them in the 
course of commenting on Trotsky’s use of Lenin’s last works. 


The first official reading of the testament in the 
Kremlin occurred, not at a session of the Central 
Committee ... but in the Council of Elders at the 
Thirteenth Congress of the party on May 22, 1924. It 
was not Stalin who read the testament, but Kamenev 
in his then position as permanent president of the 
central party bodies. 


According to Trotsky, Karl Radek told Emil Ludwig that Stalin had 
read the “Letter to the Congress” at this Central Committee 
meeting. Trotsky heatedly denied this. 


Trotsky also claimed: 


At that time the party apparatus was semi-officially in 
the hands of the troika (Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin) - 
as a matter of fact, already in the hands of Stalin. The 
troika decisively expressed themselves against 
reading the testament at the Congress ... 


... The troika introduced, through one of its henchmen, 
a resolution previously agreed upon with the 


1 On line at https://www.marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1932/12/lenin.htm 
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provincial leaders: the document should be read to 
each delegation separately in executive session; no 
one should dare to make notes; at the plenary session 
the testament must not be referred to. With the gentle 
insistence characteristic of her, Krupskaya argued that 
this was a direct violation of the will of Lenin, to 
whom you could not deny the right to bring his last 
advice to the attention of the party. 


In Trotsky’s version, the “troika” (as he calls, at this point in time, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Stalin) “decisively expressed themselves 
against reading the testament at the Congress.” But Krupskaya 
“insisted,” and then the text was read aloud at the Council of Elders 
(sovet stareishin) by Kamenev. So Trotsky portrays Stalin (and 
others) as trying to avoid any reading of the L2C before the C.C. or 
the Congress and ignoring Lenin’s wishes as expressed by 
Krupskaya. 


Assuming that Sakharov has quoted accurately from the archival 
documents he cites, Trotsky’s version of events is false. After 
Krupskaya’s formal presentation of the “Letter to the Congress” to 
the Central Committee, the C.C. committee on the acceptance of the 
documents of Lenin issued this decision: “To bring these 
documents to the attention of the next Plenum of the C.C., with the 
proposal to bring them to the attention of the Party Congress.” 
(579) 


The C.C. decision was signed by Zinoviev, A. Smirnov, Kalinin, 
Bukharin, Stalin, and Kamenev. This means that Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, and Stalin were in favor of bringing the “testament” 
before the Congress without any reservation that the documents 
be read by delegation. 


Trotsky: 


The mere fact that the troika was able to transgress 
the will of Lenin, refusing to read his letter at the 
Congress, sufficiently characterizes the composition of 
the Congress and its atmosphere. 
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This too is false. At the XIII Party Congress the L2C was read by 
delegation. At least one delegation (the Kirghiz) asked that it be 
read to them a second time. Kumanev and Kulikova claim that 
“stormy discussions of the documents in the ‘testament’ in some 
delegations (for example, the Ukrainian) were not heard by the 
whole Congress.”* But in an article published subsequent to his 
book Sakharov publishes some texts from archival materials that 
contradict this. 


According to Stalin, after the reading of the 


wits 


“testament” “in all delegations of the Congress without 
exception”, “the presidium of the Congress asked the 
Plenum of the Congress if the “testament” had been 
made known to all members of the Congress and 
whether anyone at all requests discussion of it, at 
which the answer of the Plenum of the Congress was: 
“the testament has been made known to all and there 
is no need to discuss it at the Congress.” No protests 
on this account “concerning possible irregularities 


were stated at the Congress.” 
Kamenev confirms this: 


When the delegations read through this letter, I, as 
chairperson at the Congress at that moment, asked the 
Congress whether the congress wishes, in addition to 
a reading in the delegations, to read the “testament” in 
the open session of the Congress. And the Congress 
said that it was satisfied with the reading in the 
delegations and does not require a reading at the 
Congress.” (Sakharov, Opaseniia 5-6) 


In his book Sakharov wrote that there were no documents from 
this Congress about the discussion of the “testament” and no copy 
of the exact wording of the resolution taken. But in a later article 


2 Viktor Kumaney, Irina S. Kulikova, Protivostoianie, Krupskaia-Stalin. (M: Nauka, 
1994), 60. 
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Sakharov publishes the resolutions of two delegations concerning 
the “testament.” Both state that Lenin’s fears concerning Stalin had 
not been confirmed in practice.? According to Stalin, all the 
delegations of the Congress voted that “the testament was known 
to all and that there was no need to discuss it.”* Citing an archival 
document, Sakharov claims that Stalin declared that all present, 
including Trotsky, voted not to publish the testament. (584-5) 


Trotsky wrote: 


As long as there remained a glimmer of hope for 
Lenin’s recovery, Krupskaya left the document under 
lock and key. After Lenin’s death, not long before the 
Thirteenth Congress, she handed the testament to the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee, in order that 
through the party Congress it should be brought to the 
attention of the party for whom it was destined. 


... It was here [at the Council of Elders session in May, 
1924] that the oppositional members of the Central 
Committee first learned about the testament, I among 
them. 


Here Trotsky is deliberately lying. In a previous chapter we 
showed that the “Characteristics” had been revealed to the 
Politburo not in May, 1924, but a year earlier, in late May or early 
June, 1923. The “Addition” was known to Bukharin and others in 
July, 1923. We should recall that n his letter of August 7, 1923, 
Stalin told Zinoviev that the “letter of Ilich’s about the secretary ... 
is unknown to me.” “The Question of Nationalities or on 
‘Autonomization”” plus the letters to Trotsky of March 5, 1923, and 


3 Sakharov, Opaseniia 6-8. The delegations were (1) the Volga Region (Povolzh’e) 
and the Central industrial region (Kazakhstan); and (2) the united session of the 
Ural, Siberian, Far Eastern, Bashkir, and Viatka delegations. 

* Stalin, “To all members and candidate members of the Politburo and the 
Presidiium of the C.C.C.” Stalin. Sochineniia v 16 tomakh. T. 16. Letter of June 17, 
1925. In English translation in Stalin’s Letters to Molotov. (Yale University Press, 
1995) 78. 
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to Mdivani and Makharadze of March 6, 1923, were given by 
Trotsky to the Central Committee in April, 1923. But Trotsky’s 
readers in 1932 would have had no way to know any of this. 


Trotsky: 


Upon his first acquaintance with the document, in the 
Secretariat, in the circle of his closest associates, Stalin 
let fly a phrase which gave quite unconcealed 
expression to his real feelings toward the author of 
the testament ... Unfortunately this winged phrase 
cannot be quoted in print. 


How would Trotsky know what Stalin had said “in the circle of 
Stalin’s closest associates”? No source is cited, so Trotsky is lying 
again. 


Trotsky also lies about the “ultimatum” letter: 


If Stalin actually was following Lenin up to his death, 
how then explain the fact that the last document 
dictated by Lenin, on the eve of his second stroke, was 
a curt letter to Stalin, a few lines in all, breaking off all 
personal and comradely relations? 


This can only be a deliberate lie. The last lines of the “ultimatum” 
letter read: 


I ask you, therefore, to think it over whether you are 
prepared to withdraw what you have said and to 
make your apologies, or whether you prefer that 
relations between us should be broken off. (CW 45, 
608) 


We have shown in a previous chapter that there is strong evidence 
that this “ultimatum” letter is a fabrication. Even if it were genuine, 
Lenin had not broken off relations with Stalin in this letter. But 
Trotsky’s readers would have had no way to know that Trotsky 
was lying. This means, especially, Trotsky’s own followers, the 
only persons who believed whatever Trotsky wrote. 
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Trotsky goes on to claim that 


Nobody considered Stalin a theoretician, and he 
himself up to 1924 never made any pretense to this 
vocation. On the contrary, his weak theoretical 
grounding was too well known in a small circle. 


In fact, Stalin had attracted Lenin’s attention precisely because of 
his theoretical writing. Kotkin writes: 


Lenin considered himself one of the party’s top 
experts on national affairs. But Jughashvili surprised 
him with his own work on the nationalities, prompting 
Lenin to write to Gorky, “We have a marvelous 
Georgian who has sat down to write a big article for 
Enlightenment, for which he has collected all the 
Austrian and other materials.” ... the work was 
significant for confronting a crucial aspect of 
revolution in the polyglot Russian empire and largely 
repudiating the views of the Austro-Marxists and their 
Georgian Menshevik emulators. (Kotkin 103) 


Trotsky knew this, of course. But probably few people outside the 
Bolshevik Party leadership did or could know it. 


Trotsky: “Stalin is not acquainted with the West; he does not know 
any foreign language.” But so what? Trotsky had lived long years 
abroad, with plenty of opportunity to study European languages. 
Meanwhile, Stalin had worked within Russia, mainly in clandestine 
work within Georgia. His native language was Georgian, which 
Trotsky did not know. 


* Stalin did study foreign languages: Latin, in school, German when he was abroad, 
and Esperanto. He was also well read in Marxism and European classical 

literature in Russian translation. B.S. Ilizarov. “Stalin. Shtriki k portretu na fone 
ego biblioteki i arkhiva.” Novaia i Noveishaia Istoriia 3,4 (2000), 
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Stalin’s life before the 1917 Revolution was spent mainly as an 
organizer. Trotsky states plainly that he respected Sverdlov for 
this very quality: 


Sverdlov was “before all and above all an organizer.” 


It is likely that few people outside the Bolshevik Party itself knew 
about Stalin’s long career as an underground organizer of class 
struggle for the Party. Stephen Kotkin calls Stalin an organizer 
(Stalin vol. 1, 227) 


We has already seen that Trotsky lost no opportunity to insult 
Stalin, even if he had to lie outright to do it. Here is another 
example: 


.. during the life of Sverdlov, Stalin played no leading 
role in the party machinery - either at the time of the 
October Revolution or in the period of laying the 
foundations and walls of the Soviet state. 


In fact, just the opposite is the case. Sverdiov died on March 16, 
1919. Before this: 


* In 1907 Stalin was a delegate to the V Party Congress in London. 


* After 1910 he was plenipotentiary (“agent”) of the Central 
Committee for the Caucasus. 


* In 1912, on Lenin’s proposal, Stalin was co-opted onto the C.C. 
and the Russian bureau of the C.C. 


* From autumn, 1912, until spring, 1913, Stalin was one of the 
main collaborators in Pravda, the first mass-circulation Bolshevik 
newspaper. 


* Between his return to Petrograd in February, 1917, and Lenin’s 
arrival in April, Stalin was one of the leaders of the C.C. and of the 
Petrograd Committee of the Bolshevik Party, and member of the 
editorial collective of Pravda. 
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* In June, 1917, Stalin was elected as Bolshevik delegate to the 
First All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers and Soldiers 
Deputies, and also elected to the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and member of the Bureau of this same body. 


* On August 5, 1917, he was elected member of the “narrow staff” 
of the Central Committee. This body later evolved into the 
Politburo. Trotsky was not a member.® 


* On October 10, 1917, Stalin was elected member of the Political 
Bureau (Politburo), created “for political leadership in the coming 
period.” 


* On October 16, 1917, he was elected member of the Military- 
Revolutionary Center, which joined the Petrograd Military- 
Revolutionary Committee. 


* On November 29, 1917, Stalin became a member of the Bureau of 
the C.C. of the Party, together with Lenin, Trotsky, and Sverdlov. 


Trotsky must have thought that he could risk such a blatant lie 
because in 1932, when this pamphlet was published, few people 
except the elite stratum of “Old Bolsheviks” would have known 
about Stalin’s Party career during these years. 


Trotsky continues: 


Stalin was also not included in the first Secretariat 
which replaced Sverdlov. 


This is true - but so what? Trotsky wasn’t in it either. The 
members of the first Secretariat after Sverdlov’s death were Elena 
Stasova and Nikolai Krestinsky, on March 25, 1919. Evgenii 
Preobrazhensky was added on April 5, 1920. On March 16, 1921, 
upon Sverdlov’s death, a new secretariat was elected, whose 
members were Viacheslav Molotov, Vasilii Mikhailov, and 


° Both Stalin and Trotsky were elected to every Politburo from October 10 (23), 
1917, until Trotsky was dismissed from the Politburo on October 23, 1926. 
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Yemelyan Yaroslavsky. On April 3, 1922, the new C.C. elected 
Molotov, Valerian Kuibyshev, and Stalin to the Secretariat, with 
Stalin as General Secretary. Lenin had proposed Stalin and 
strongly supported his candidacy. 


In 1932, aside from experts on Soviet affairs almost no one would 
know any of this. Trotsky, of course, did know it. Trotsky’s evident 
intention was to falsely suggest that Stalin was in relative 
obscurity, not in the Party leadership at this time. 


Trotsky Lies About Stalin’s Being Chosen as General Secretary 


When at the Tenth Congress, two years after the death 
of Sverdlov, Zinoviev and others, not without a hidden 
thought of the struggle against me, supported the 
candidacy of Stalin for General Secretary — that is, 
placed him de jure in the position which Sverdlov had 
occupied de facto - Lenin spoke in a small circle 
against this plan, expressing his fear that “this cook 
will prepare only peppery dishes.” That phrase alone, 
taken in connection with the character of Sverdlov, 
shows us the differences between the two types of 
organizers: the one tireless in smoothing over 
conflicts, easing the work of the Collegium, and the 
other a specialist in peppery dishes - not even afraid 
to spice them with actual poison. If Lenin did not in 
March 1921 carry his opposition to the limit — that is, 
did not appeal openly to the Congress against the 
candidacy of Stalin - it was because the post of 
Secretary, even though “General,” had in the 
conditions then prevailing, with the power and 
influence concentrated in the Political Bureau, a 
strictly subordinate significance. Perhaps also Lenin, 
like many others, did not adequately realize the 
danger in time. 


This is completely false. Trotsky was present at the X Party 
Congress, where Lenin proposed Stalin for the new post of General 
Secretary and fought hard to get him selected. | have documented 
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this extensively in the Introduction to my book Trotsky’s 
‘Amalgams’ and in Chapter 1 of my book Trotsky’s Lies. In the same 
chapters I discuss in detail how Trotsky lied frequently, over many 
years, about the “cook .. peppery dishes” story. Trotsky is 
deliberately lying here too. 


Trotsky Lies About the Publication of “How To 
Reorganize the WPI” 


On January 23, through Krupskaya, Lenin sent for 
publication in Pravda an article on the subject of his 
proposed reorganization of the central institutions. 
Fearing at once a traitorous blow from his disease and 
a no less traitorous response from the Secretariat, 
Lenin demanded that his article be printed in Pravda 
immediately; this implied a direct appeal to the party. 
Stalin refused Krupskaya this request on the ground of 
the necessity of discussing the question in the Political 
Bureau. Formally this meant merely a_ day's 
postponement. But the very procedure of referring it 
to the Political Bureau boded no good. At Lenin’s 
direction Krupskaya turned to me for cooperation. I 
demanded an immediate meeting of the Political 
Bureau. Lenin’s fears were completely confirmed: all 
the members and alternates present at the meeting, 
Stalin, Molotov, Kuibyshev, Rykov, Kalinin and 
Bukharin, were not only against the reform proposed 
by Lenin, but also against printing his article. To 
console the sick man, whom any sharp emotional 
excitement threatened with disaster, Kuibyshev, the 
future head of the Central Control Commission, 
proposed that they print a special issue of Pravda 
containing Lenin’s article, but consisting of only one 


copy. 
This is a lie. According to the Secretaries Journal Lenin put the 


finishing touches on the article on January 23, 1922, in a 45- 
minute dictation. 
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January 23, (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 


Vladimir Ilyich sent for me between 12 and 1 o'clock. 
Once more glanced through the article mentioned 
above and made slight changes. Asked me to insert 
them in his copy and ours and give one to Maria 
Ilyinichna for Pravda. Article corrected and handed to 
Maria llyinichna before 3 o’clock. (CW 42, 484; XLV 
476) 


The article was in fact printed on January 25, less than two days 
after Lenin submitted it. 


At the Unified Plenum of the C.C. and the Central Control 
Commission on October 26, 1923, Stalin explained the situation 
this way: 


2) Why did the PB members hesitate to print Lenin's 
article on the WPI? ... The thing was this: in the article 
in 3 places there was a mention of the danger of a 
split. They were afraid that the party would be 
disoriented. And there was no_ shadow of 
disagreement in the PB. We found a way out: to send 
to the provincial committees at the same time as the 
article a notice from all members of the PB that there 
was no shadow of schism. (Izv TsK 10, 1990, 185) 


In a question-and-answer at the Party conference of the 
Khamovniki raion’ on March 4, 1924, Stalin said: 


Your first question: 


“Did the Politburo really not want to print an article 
by Ilyich and want to print a special issue of Pravda 
for Ilyich?” 


7 Part of the city of Moscow. 
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My answer: The Politburo unanimously decided to 
immediately publish Comrade Lenin's article on the 
WPI. Three was no talk, and moreover, no suggestions 
on printing a special issue of Pravda for Ilyich at the 
Politburo meeting. It is possible that in a private 
conversation before the Politburo meeting such 
conversations took place, but I have no reason to say 
anything definite about this. 


Your second question: 


“If that was the case, then the commission asks to 
indicate in detail why this question arose and whether 
it was at a meeting of the Politburo or in private 
conversation?” 


My answer: 


Since there was not and could not have been a 
proposal for a special issue of Pravda for Ilyich at the 
Politburo, that disposes of the second question. The 
question of the publication of an article by Ilyich arose 
at all at a meeting of the Politburo in connection with 
the alarm that was raised among the members of the 
Central Committee by the phrase in Ilyich’s article 
about a split in the Central Committee. The members 
of the Politburo rightly believed that Ilyich’s phrase 
about a split in the Central Committee might raise 
concern in the party for the integrity of the Central 
Committee, which is why it was necessary to send a 
special circular to local organizations along with the 
publication of Ilyich’s article (Izv TsK 11, 1989, 190, 
192) 


In order to allay fears of a split that might arise from reading 
Lenin’s article the Politburo sent a letter to all provincial and 
oblast’ Party committees to explain that three was no threat of any 
split. It was drafted by Trotsky and signed by all the Politburo 
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members. (Izv TsK 11, 1989, 179-180) But Trotsky’s readers of 
1932 would have had no way of knowing any of this. 


Valerian Kuibyshev, who was not a Politburo member, had 
fleetingly made such a proposal. He explained this to the 
Khamovniki Party conference on February 23, 1924. Here are the 
relevant parts of his remarks 


I answer the questions posed by your letter of 11/II- 
24 on the article by Ilyich about the WPI: 


1) The Politburo at a meeting where the issue of 
Comrade Lenin’s article was discussed decided to put 
Comrade Lenin’s article in the next issue. The article 
was published the next day. Thus, the question of 
“whether the Politburo really did not want to print an 
article by Ilyich” cannot be answered otherwise than 
categorically in the negative. 


After giving some more details Kuibyshev admitted that he had 
indeed made such a suggestion: 


... In this nervous atmosphere, created due to fears for 
Ilyich’s health, I repeat, I didn’t really get acquainted 
with the article as a whole, I had a thought: “If Ilyich is 
sick and the disease is reflected in the article, and if 
Ilyich needs to show this article printed, then why not 
compose special number of Pravda?” J expressed this 
idea. But these were volatile thoughts aloud. | 
immediately abandoned this thought. I did not repeat 
it anymore, I did not insist on discussion. (Izv TsK 11, 
1989, 188-9) 


According to the Secretaries Journal the finished article was 
handed to Mania Ulyanova, not “through Krupskaya,” as Trotsky 
claimed. 


In the plan for the article point 13 gives responsibility for training 
new members of the WPI to the Secretariat, Stalin’s office, as does 
the completed article.® There is no evidence that Lenin 
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“demanded” that the article be published immediately or that he 
“feared” a negative reaction from Stalin. Nor did the article reflect 
poorly on Stalin’s work as commissar of the WPI, since he had left 
that post nine months earlier, either on April 22 or May 6, 1922.° 
Here Trotsky is lying once more. 


The documentary evidence shows that no one in the Politburo 
opposed the publication of Lenin’s article or the changes proposed 
in it. Trotsky himself drafted, and also signed, the unanimous 
Politburo letter to reassure the Party that there was no danger of a 
split. 


The word “split” is mentioned four times in the article. The 
passage that concerned the Politburo is this one: 


I also think that in addition to the political advantages 
accruing from the fact that the members of the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission will, 
as a consequence of this reform, be much better 
informed and better prepared for the meetings of the 
Political Bureau ... there will also be the advantage 
that the influence of purely personal and 
incidental factors in our Central Committee will 
diminish, and this will reduce the danger of a split. 
(XLV, 387; CW 33, 485) 


No “Polemic’” of Lenin with Stalin 


Trotsky wrote: 


In the autumn of 1922 we were preparing the 
transformation of the Soviet state into a federated union of 
national republics ... Stalin, on the other hand, who in his 
position as People’s Commissar for Nationalities directed 
the preparatory work, was conducting in this sphere a 


® CW 42, pp. 434, 439; 482. 
’ The Russian Wikipedia page on Stalin gives the former date, that on the WPI 
gives the later date. 
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policy of bureaucratic centralism. Lenin, convalescing in a 
village near Moscow, carried on a polemic with Stalin in 
letters addressed to the Political Bureau. 


This too is a lie. Trotsky does not say which article of Lenin’s he 
means, but it was probably “On the Establishment of the U.S.S.R.” 
addressed to Kamenev for the Politburo.’° Lenin says that Stalin 
“tends to be too hasty,” but notes that Stalin has withdrawn his 
proposal that all the Soviet lands should enter the RSFSR as 
autonomous republics and instead join with the RSFSR as equal, 
union republics. That is in fact what happened. 


The article is phrased in comradely terms. It was not “polemical.” 
Even Trotsky admits that “In his first remarks on Stalin’s project 
for the federated union, Lenin was extremely gentle and 
restrained.” Where then is the “polemic”? 


Trotsky continues: 


Stalin’s verbal concessions did not quiet Lenin in the 
least, but on the contrary sharpened his suspicions. 
“Stalin will make a rotten compromise,” Lenin warned 
me through his secretary, “in order then to deceive.” 
And that was just Stalin’s course. 


Trotsky first made this claim in a letter to the members of the C.C. 
and the C.C.C. on October 23, 1923.1! But there is no independent 
evidence that either Lenin’s secretary or Lenin himself ever said 
this. 


This letter by Trotsky was intended to counter a letter by the other 
Politburo members, which read, in part: 


Com. Trotsky in his “letter-platform" speaks more 
diplomatically. He outwardly polemicizes only against 
the current majority of the Politburo, while his closest 


10 CW 42, pp. 421-3. 
11 Izv TsK KPSS 10, 1990, p. 172. 
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associates are well aware that the same charges that 
are now being brought against us were brought by 
com. Trotsky against the majority of the Politburo, 
headed by com. Lenin, a year ago and earlier. These 
urgent questions were discussed several times in the 
Politburo during the period when com. Lenin was 
working. And none other than com. Lenin, by the end 
of 1921, introduced to the Politburo a decision on the 
appointment of com. Trotsky to the Ukraine as 
plenipotentiary of the People’s Commissariat of Food, 
a decision that was subsequently quashed, but which 
was caused precisely by the intolerable situation that 
was created by the constant declarations of com. 
Trotsky against the majority of the Central Committee. 
(Izv TsK 7, 1990, 187) 


Trotsky goes on to refer to “The Question of Nationalities ...” which 
we have discussed in a previous chapter. It is clearly not by Lenin. 


Did Stalin Try To Isolate Lenin For His Own 
Purposes? 


Trotsky claims: 


Stalin tried to isolate the dangerous supervisor from 
all information which might give him a weapon 
against the Secretariat and its allies. This policy of 
blockade naturally was directed against the people 
closest to Lenin. 


Trotsky is lying. He knew the real situation. We have already 
pointed out that on December 24, 1922, Stalin was assigned by the 
Politburo to “isolate” Lenin from political news that might upset 
him. Trotsky was a Politburo member at that time: 


Assign to com. Stalin personal responsibility for 
isolating Vladimir Ilyich, both in relation to personal 
relations with employees and correspondence, (Izv 
TsK 12, 1989, 191) 
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On December 24, 1922, doctors Ferster, Kramer, and Kozhevnikov, 
in consultation with Politburo members Stalin, Kamenev, and 
Bukharin, issued the following directive: 


“1. Vladimir Ilyich is given the right to dictate daily for 
5-10 minutes, but this should not be in the nature of 
correspondence, and Vladimir Ilyich should not wait 
for an answer to these notes. Meetings are forbidden. 


2. Neither friends nor family should inform Vladimir 
Ilyich concerning anything political, so as not to give 
material for thought and excitement.” 


Time for dictation to a stenographer was set at five to 
ten minutes, first once, then twice a day for 10 
minutes each. (Izv TsK 6, 1991, 193; XLV, 710) 


Did Lenin Try to Create a “Bombshell Against 
Stalin’? 


Trotsky: 


We should remember that at that moment there 
already lay on Lenin’s writing table, besides the 
testament insisting upon the removal of Stalin, also 
the documents on the national question which Lenin’s 
secretaries Fotieva and Glyasser, sensitively reflecting 


the mood of their chief, were describing as “a 
bombshell against Stalin.” 


Neither Lenin nor any of his secretaries record this phrase - 
literally, “a bomb against Stalin.” Only Trotsky claims that he heard 
it. If he did, why did he wait until 1927, in his “Letter to the Bureau 
of Party History (III),” to make this claim? It would have carried 
more weight earlier. 


On the national question Vladimir Ilyich was 
preparing for the Twelfth Party Congress a decisive 
attack upon Stalin. Of this his secretaries told me in his 
name and at his direction. The phrase of Lenin that 
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they repeated oftenest of all was: "Vladimir Ilyich is 
preparing a bomb against Stalin." 


If there was a plan to create a “bombshell against Stalin” it would 
have been by the Gorbunov-Fotieva-Glyasser “commission.” But 
this commission was unable to find any evidence against Stalin. On 
the contrary, they uncovered the fact that it was Stalin who 
suggested the harshest penalty against Ordzhonikidze. We have 
also studied the evidence that the Letter to Mdivani and 
Makharadze, like “The Question of Nationalities ...” is not by Lenin. 


Was “Better Fewer, But Better” Directed Against 
Stalin? 


Trotsky writes: 


On March 4, 1923, Pravda published an article famous 
in the history of the party, Better Less but Better. This 
work was written at several different times. Lenin did 
not like to, and could not dictate. He had a hard time 
writing the article. On March 2 he finally listened to it 
with satisfaction: “At last it seems all right.” This 
article included the reform of the guiding party 
institutions on a broad political perspective, both 
national and international. Upon this side of the 
question, however, we cannot pause here. Highly 
important for our theme, however, is the estimate 
which Lenin gave of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection. Here are Lenin’s words: 


Let us speak frankly. The People’s Commissariat of 
the WPI’? does not enjoy at the present moment a 
shadow of authority. Everybody knows that a 
worse organized institution than our 
Commissariat of the WPI does not exist, and that 


Se 


” The Workers and Peasants Inspection (WPI). 
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in the present circumstances you cannot expect a 
thing of that Commissariat. 


This extraordinarily biting allusion in print by the 
head of the government to one of the most 
important state institutions was a direct and 
unmitigated blow against Stalin as the organizer 
and head of this Inspection. 


Trotsky’s statement is false. As we saw above, Stalin had left the 
post of commissar for the WPI almost eleven months earlier. 


Trotsky added: 


In the article Better Less but Better Lenin openly 
pointed out that his proposed reform of the 
Inspection, at whose head Tsuryupa had not long ago 
been placed, must inevitably meet the resistance of 
“all our bureaucracy, both the Soviet and the party 
bureaucracy.” In parenthesis Lenin adds significantly, 
“We have bureaucratism not only in the Soviet 
institutions but also in the party.” This was a perfectly 
deliberate blow at Stalin as General Secretary. 


Trotsky is lying again. However the problem of bureaucracy is 
defined, it is the responsibility of all the Party leaders, especially 
the Politburo and Orgburo, to deal with it. Stalin was one of those 
Party leaders ~ but so was Trotsky. 


Trotsky’s Lie About Radek 


Towards the end of his essay Trotsky attempts to discredit Karl 
Radek. 


Still, where did that fantastic tale come from about 
how I leapt from my seat during the reading of the 
testament, or rather of the “six words” which are not 
in the testament, with the question: “What does it say 
there?” Of this I can only offer a hypothetical 
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explanation. How correct it may be, let the reader 
judge. 


Radek belongs to the tribe of professional wits and 
storytellers. By this 1 do not mean that he does not 
possess other qualities. Suffice it to say that at the 
Seventh Congress of the party on March 8, 1918, 
Lenin, who was in general very restrained in personal 
comments, considered it possible to say: 


I return to Comrade Radek, and here I want to 
remark that he has accidentally succeeded in 
uttering a serious remark ... 


And once again later on: 


This time it did happen that we got a perfectly 
serious remark from Radek ... 


Once again, Trotsky is lying. Lenin did make these two remarks - 
but about David B. Ryazanov, not Radek. These exact passages can 
be found in the transcript of the VII Party Congress,? on March 8, 
1918, and in Lenin’s Collected Works. 


We know that Trotsky was deliberately lying here, because he 
quotes the exact words that Lenin spoke. Trotsky must have had 
the text in front of him as he wrote. 


Why would Trotsky do this? Anyone who bothered to check the 
transcript of the VII Party Congress ~ and this would not have been 
hard to do in any large city in the USSR, or even abroad, in a 
research library with a good Russian collection - could have 
discovered that Trotsky was not misremembering - he was 
deliberately lying. 


13 Sed‘moi ekstrennyi s’ezd RKP/b/. Mart 1918 goda. Stenograficheskii otchet. 
Moscow, 1962, p. 109; CW 27, 110. Online at 
http://www.marx2mao.com/Lenin/ESC18.html (page 110). 
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After finding many such deliberate lies in Trotsky’s writings and 
exposing them, with evidence in Trotsky’s ‘Amalgams’ and 
Trotsky’s Lies, we asked the same question: Why would Trotsky 
take the chance of being exposed as a liar? Evidently, he believed 
that no one would bother to check. 


And as it turned out, Trotsky was correct! It appears that for 80 
years no one checked those of Trotsky’s statement about Stalin 
that could have been checked even at that time. The power of 
anticommunism, and especially anti-Stalinism, is so great that 
negative statements about Stalin are readily accepted as true 
without any attempt to verify them. 


Trotsky Sums Up 


Thus it would be no exaggeration to say that the last 
half year of Lenin’s political life, between his 
convalescence and his second illness, was filled with a 
sharpening struggle against Stalin. Let us recall once 
more the principal dates. In September 1922 Lenin 
opened fire against the national policy of Stalin. In the 
first part of December he attacked Stalin on the 
question of the monopoly of foreign trade. On 
December 25 he wrote the first part of his testament. 
On December 30 he wrote his letter on the national 
question (the “bombshell”). On January 4, 1923, he 
added a postscript to his testament on the necessity of 
removing Stalin from his position as General 
Secretary. On January 23 he drew up against Stalin a 
heavy battery: the project of a Control Commission. In 
an article on March 2 he dealt Stalin a double blow, 
both as organizer of the Inspection and as General 
Secretary. On March 5 he wrote me on the subject of 
his memorandum on the national question: “If you 
would agree to undertake its defense, I could be at 
rest.” On that same day he for the first time openly 
joined forces with the irreconcilable Georgian enemies 
of Stalin, informing them in a special note that he was 
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backing their cause “with all my heart” and was 
preparing for them documents against Stalin, 
Ordzhonikidze and Dzerzhinsky. “With all my heart” - 
this expression was not a frequent one with Lenin. 


This paragraph is the proverbial “tissue of falsehoods.” 


* Lenin did not “open fire” on Stalin’s national policy. By the time 
Lenin wrote, on September 26, 1922, Stalin had modified his initial 
“autonomization” plan to the plan of creating the USSR from four 
equal republics. Lenin agreed with hm. 


* What “attack” against Stalin “on the question of the monopoly of 
foreign trade” “in the first part of December [1922]” does Trotsky 
mean? On December 13, 1922, Lenin dictated by telephone a letter 
to Stalin on this question, but there is nothing in it hostile towards, 
or even in the least critical of, Stalin.1* 


* The reference to January 23 is to “How To Re-organize the WPI.” 
We showed above that this is in no way an attack on Stalin, who 
had not headed the WPI for more than eight months. 


* March 2 refers to “Better Fewer But Better.” But this article 
contains no criticism of Stalin. 


The other writings to which Trotsky refers here are the 
“Characteristics” (December 25); “The Question of Nationalities ...” 
(December 30); the “Addition” (January 4), the letters to Trotsky 
and to Mdivani and Makharadze of March 5 and 6, 1923, and the 
“ultimatum” letter of March 5. We have examined all of them in 
previous chapters. The evidence is strong that they are forgeries, 
that Lenin never wrote them. 


Why So Many Lies? 


In Trotsky’s ‘Amalgams’ and Trotsky’s Lies we demonstrated that 
Trotsky lied a great deal. The reader will probably wonder: Why 


'* CW 33, 455-459; PSS XLV 333-337. 
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did Trotsky lie so much? After all, he had the “testament” 
documents in his favor. Aside from whoever fabricated them, no 
one at the time thought that they were fakes. It is true that they did 
not have much effect on the Central Committee or the Party 
Congresses. The C.C. members appear to have believed that these 
articles reflected diminished capacity and/or misinformation on 
Lenin’s part due to his illness. But they surely helped to solidify 
Trotsky’s own followers around him both within and outside the 
Soviet Union. 


It quickly became clear that Trotsky’s efforts to follow Lenin as 
Party leader would not succeed. Already by the end of the XII Party 
Congress Trotsky’s chances of gaining the leading position in the 
Bolshevik Party appeared to be remote. 


But the lies of Trotsky’s that we have exposed here, along with 
those we discovered and examine in Trotsky’s ‘Amalgams’ and 
Trotsky’s Lies, were very useful to Trotsky in building his 
clandestine, ultimately terrorist, organization inside the Soviet 
Union and his network of supporters abroad. Even now, more than 
eighty years after Trotsky’s death, they continue to sustain the 
Trotskyist movement. 


They have also proven useful to openly pro-capitalist 
anticommunist writers. Trotsky did not hesitate to ally himself and 
his followers with even the most rabid anticommunists, fascists 
and Nazis included.’> Today Trotskyists continue to repeat the lies 
of anticommunist “scholars” insofar as those lies are directed 
against Stalin. 


15 See my books on Trotsky, especially New Evidence of Trotsky’s Conspiracy. 
Kettering, OH: Erythrés Press & Media, LLC, 2020 and Furr, Grover, with Vladimir 
L. Bobrov and Sven-Eric Holmstrém, Trotsky and the Military Conspiracy. Soviet 
and Non-Soviet Evidence with the Complete Transcript of the “Tukhachevsky Affair” 
Trial. Kettering, OH: Erythrés Press and Media, LLC, 2021. 


Chapter 8. Moshe Lewin 


Moshe Lewin’s 1968 book Lenin’s Last Struggle was made possible 
by the Khrushchev-era attacks on Stalin. These attacks began in 
Khrushchev’s 1956 “Secret Speech.” There followed several years 
during which attacks on Stalin seemed to abate somewhat. 


But during the XXII Party Congress in October, 1961, attacks on 
Stalin, now voiced by other speakers, grew even more ferocious. 
From that point until his ouster by the Central Committee in 
October 1964 Khrushchev sponsored a flood of pseudo-historical 
articles and books attacking Stalin. These works seldom cite 
primary source evidence to support their allegations of crimes by 
Stalin. When they do, they distort those sources, usually by 
significant omission. We know this today because many of these 
sources have become public. But the striking omission and the 
falsifications by Khrushchev and his followers continue to be 
ignored by both Soviet and Western anticommunist scholars. 


Khrushchev’s speech, and the subsequent flood of anti-Stalin 
fabrications disguised as history, appeared to vindicate Leon 
Trotsky. Trotsky had attacked Stalin since the early 1920s, and 
with increased vigor after his exile in 1929. Indeed, some of the 
intimations of crimes leveled by Khrushchev and his followers 
against Stalin, such as raising the suspicion that Stalin had been 
responsible for the 1934 murder of Sergei M. Kirov, seem to have 
been copied from Trotsky. 


Even though Khrushchev did not “rehabilitate” Trotsky, Soviet 
history during and after Khrushchev’s time seemed to tacitly 
confirm many of Trotsky’s accusations against Stalin. In addition 
to providing large stores of anti-Stalin accusations for overtly 
anticommunist writers, Khrushchev’s attacks on Stalin breathed 
new life into the Trotsky movement around the world. David 
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North, a leading American Trotskyist, writes: “The discrediting of 
Stalin was, to a great extent, a vindication of Trotsky.”! 


In 1968 Moshe Lewin? published Lenin’s Last Struggle (LLS). It is 
no exaggeration to call LLS a crypto-Trotskyist work. It provides a 
narrative that weaves Lenin’s last writings, and especially the 
documents of the “testament,” into a story that closely follows 
Trotsky’s own dishonest and self-serving narrative by depicting 
Trotsky as Lenin’s choice to be his successor. 


Lewin accepted the version of Lenin’s “testament” as it is 
documented in the Khrushchev-era volumes of the fifth Russian 
edition of Lenin’s works, the Polnoe Sobranie Sochineniy, or PSS. 
Sakharov has shown that these volumes were edited in a 
tendentious, anti-Stalin manner. 


Lewin frames his narrative of Lenin’s last six months of activity 
before his final, devastating stroke of March 10, 1923, around 
Trotsky’s account in the 1937 translation of Trotsky’s essay 
collection The Stalin School of Falsification. We don’t know why 
Lewin chose to ignore Trotsky’s essay “On Lenin’s Testament,” the 
work we have examined in a previous chapter. 


Like Trotsky, Lewin narrates the story of Lenin’s last months 
chronologically. He does not question the dates on the documents 
-a crucial point. Lewin also accepts the remarks of the editors of 
the PSS volumes without reservation. 


Lewin goes beyond uncritical acceptance of Trotsky’s account of 
Lenin’s last months. He provides narrative links to force the series 
of documents into a story line. At times Lewin invents meetings or 
documents in order to fill in blank spots needed for his narrative. 


1 David North, In Defense of Leon Trotsky. Oak Park, IL: Mehring Books, 2010, p. 
28. 

2 Lewin was a mainstream anticommunist historian of the Soviet Union who had 
been in the Red Army and had worked in a factory and a collective farm. A Zionist, 
he emigrated to Israel, and later to France. 
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At other points, Lewin simply has recourse to falsehoods that 
could have been exposed in his day but were not. 


All of Lewin’s inventions and falsehoods are tendentiously anti- 
Stalin, as befits his obvious anti-Stalin bias. As a result, some are 
explicitly pro-Trotsky. 


Documents Not Mentioned by Lewin 


A number of important documents available to researchers today 
were not published at the time Lewin wrote. 


* Stalin’s reply to the “ultimatum” letter of March 7, 1923; 
* the “Journal of Doctors on Duty”;? 

* Maria Ulyanova’s statement of 1926; 

* Lenin’s request of March 17, 1923, to Stalin for poison; 


* many other documents first published in the Gorbachev-era 
series [zvestiia Tsentral’nogo Komiteta KPSS. 


Nor could Lewin study the documents in Soviet archives to which 
Sakharov had considerable, though far from complete, access. 


Lewin’s main error is his uncritical acceptance of the Khrushchev- 
Trotsky version of Lenin’s last writings - the “testament” and 
related documents. In this chapter we will indicate places where 
Lewin falsifies or invents in order to make his anti-Stalin / pro- 
Trotsky narrative flow more smoothly. 


Lewin’s “Chronology of Events” (pages xix — xxiv) 
Under May 15 [1922] Lewin writes: 


eaten en een 


3 In this book we refer to it as ‘Doctors Journal.’ 
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[Lenin’s] Letter to Stalin suggesting a decision of the 
Politburo to reconfirm as inalterable the principle of 
state monopoly of foreign trade. Stalin resists. 


Lewin wishes to establish opposition by Stalin to Lenin’s ideas. But 
Lewin is lying here. In reality, Stalin did not “resist” at all. Instead, 
he agreed with the monopoly of foreign trade, although he 
believed that it would not be possible to maintain it. 


At this stage I am not opposed to the strict 
prohibition of measures that would lead to the 
weakening of the monopoly of foreign trade. I think 
however that such a weakening is becoming 
inevitable. (LLS 37; XLV 548)* 


Under October 11 [1922] Lewin states: 


Lenin meets Trotsky. They discuss the monopoly 
problem and common fight against bureaucracy. 


This is a deliberate falsehood - in plain language, a lie. The passage 
in the chronology in volume XLV of Lenin’s Russian works contains 
no reference to any “common fight against bureaucracy.” 


Lenin talks with L. D. Trotsky regarding the discussion 
at a meeting of the plenum of the Central Committee 
of the RCP(b) on October 6 of the question of the 
monopoly of foreign trade and the decision of the 
plenum on this issue. (XLV 689) 


Lewin’s statement is not only false - he has invented it. Lewin 
invents a discussion about “bureaucracy,” no doubt to “save” 
Trotsky’s account of an (undated) meeting with Lenin to form a 
“bloc” against “bureaucracy” — that is, against Stalin. But in the text 


4 The translation in Lenin's Collected Works 4* edition is: “I have no objections to 
a ‘formal ban’ on measures to mitigate the foreign trade monopoly at the present 
stage. All the same, I think that mitigation is becoming indispensable.” CW 42, 600, 
note 476, 
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of his book (38) Lewin does not repeat his claim that the Lenin- 
Trotsky “common fight against bureaucracy” was discussed on 
October 11. 


What is going on here? Lewin is trying to make room for a meeting 
between Trotsky and Lenin during which Lenin proposes a ‘bloc” 
with Trotsky against bureaucracy. Trotsky told this story many 
times. In “On Lenin’s Testament” Trotsky intimated that such a 
meeting took place in October, 1922: 


In October he [Lenin] returns to the Kremlin and 
officially takes up his work ... At this time occurred the 
“conspiratorial” conversation between Lenin and me 
in regard to a combined struggle against Soviet and 
party bureaucratism, and his proposal of a “bloc” 
against the Organization Bureau - the fundamental 
stronghold of Stalin at that time. 


In The Stalin School of Falsification, at section 65, Trotsky writes as 
follows: 


Vladimir Ilyich reflected a moment and — here I quote 
him verbatim — said: “That is, | propose a struggle 
with Soviet bureaucratism and you are proposing to 
include the bureaucratism of the Organization Bureau 
of the Party.” [Stalin as General Secretary was at the 
head of this Bureau. - L. T.] 


“I laughed at the unexpectedness of this, because no 
such finished formulation of the idea was in my mind. 


“! answered: ‘I suppose that's it.’ 


“Then Vladimir Ilyich said: 'Very well, then, I propose 
a bloc.’ 


“I said: ‘It is a pleasure to form a bloc with a good 


man. 


“At the end of our conversation, Vladimir Ilyich said 
that he would propose the creation by the Central 
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Committee of a commission to fight bureaucratism in 
general,’ and through that we would be able to reach 
the Organization Bureau of the Central Committee. 


Here Trotsky concludes by saying that nothing came of this 
purported bloc: 


At that we parted. I then waited two weeks for the 
bell to summon me but Ilyich's health became 
continually worse and he was soon confined to bed. 
After that Vladimir Ilyich sent me his letters on the 
national question through his secretaries. And so that 
work was never carried through. 


Contradicting the account in “On Lenin’s Testament” Trotsky here 
implies a meeting with Lenin later than October, 1922, because 
Lenin remained active long after the earlier date. 


After his exile from the USSR, in his autobiography My Life, 
published in 1930, Trotsky explained that this event was Lenin’s 
way of selecting him, Trotsky, as his successor. 


He planned to create a commission attached to the 
Central Committee for fighting bureaucracy. We were 
both to be members. This commission was essentially 
to be the lever for breaking up the Stalin faction as the 
backbone of the bureaucracy, and for creating such 
conditions in the party as would allow me to become 
Lenin’s deputy, and, as he intended, his successor to 
the post of chairman of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissaries. (377) 


By 1932 Trotsky has backed off from this claim and simply insists 
that this meeting did occur: 


The fact of this conversation as well as its content 
soon found their reflection in documents, and they 
constitute an episode of the party history 
undeniable and not denied by anyone. 
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Trotsky is bluffing. This supposed “meeting” was never a part of 
“the party history.” By “undeniable and not denied by anyone,” 
Trotsky appears to mean something like this: “Now that Lenin is 
dead, and the conversation was just between Lenin and me, no one 
can disprove it.” Trotsky wanted people to believe him, and Lewin 
does believe him. 


At the beginning of December Lenin asked Trotsky 
to come and see him again. In the course of the 
conversation he suggested that a “bloc against 
bureaucracy” should be formed and that Trotsky 
should join a special committee whose purpose would 
be to lead such a struggle. Lenin also suggested that 
Trotsky should become one of his deputies in the 
government. On this occasion, Trotsky expressed his 
long-held conviction - it was probably the basis of his 
previous criticisms of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection which at the time had so irritated Lenin - 
that the struggle against bureaucracy should begin 
with the elimination of the evil from among those 
most likely to foster it, namely the Party, and more 
particularly the Party leadership. (LLS 67-8) 


Here, Lewin’s documentation for these statements is Trotsky 
alone: 


See Trotsky's account of this conversation in The 
Stalin School of Falsification, pp. 73-74, and Deutscher, 
The Prophet Unarmed, pp. 66, 68-69. Once again 
Trotsky refused to become Lenin's deputy, but with 
less conviction than before. 


Moreover, Lewin’s claim that Lenin suggested a “bloc against 
bureaucracy” with Trotsky in December 1922 contradicts his own 
and Trotsky’s previous claim that Lenin made this suggestion in 
October 1922. 
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Dmitri Volkogonov, an anticommunist Soviet and Russian 
historian very hostile towards Stalin who during the 1980s and 
1990s had full access to all “closed” archives, does not believe 
Trotsky’s claim. 


The dubiousness of Trotsky’s version is revealed by 
what Lenin actually wrote. Lenin had absolutely no 
need of any sort to form a ‘bloc’ with Trotsky against 
Stalin. His authority was indisputable.5 


Lewin: November (first part): 


Numerous complaints from Georgia to Moscow 
against Ordzhonikidze. 


Tsintsadze’s letter reaches Lenin and arouses his 
suspicions against the Stalin-Ordzhonikidze line in 
Georgia. 


But Lewin does not document any of these claims. The chronology 
in PSS, XLV that Lewin uses does not mention “numerous 
complaints from Georgia,” or in fact any complaints. Lewin never 
mentions any letter by Tsintsadze. Lidia Fotieva does not mention 
such a letter in her memoir about Lenin, which Lewin often cites. 


And what is the “Stalin-Ordzhonikidze line? Lewin later mentions 
“... nationalist deviation,’ a charge that Stalin and Ordzhonikidze 
were constantly leveling at the Georgians.” (45) But Lewin does 
not document Stalin’s doing this even one time, much less 
“constantly.” This is the only passage where the term “nationalist 
deviation” is mentioned in Lewin’s book. Another lie by Lewin! 


For November 24, 1922, Lewin’s chronology has: 


Lenin, suspicious, abstains from voting on the 
composition of the investigation commission on the 
Georgian affair. 


5 Stalin. Triumph and Tragedy. (New York: Grove-Weidenfeld, 1991), 89. 
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This is taken from the Secretaries Journal for November 24, which 
states: 


The question of the composition of the commission in 
connection with the statement by the C.C. of Georgia 
was handed to Vladimir Ilyich from the Politbureau 
for voting. Vladimir Ilyich did not vote. (CW 42, 467) 


But this is what Lewin claims: 


We do not know whether he intended in this way to 
express some doubt as to the impartiality of the 
commission, whose three members - Dzerzhinsky, 
Lozovsky and Kapsukas-Mitskevitchius - had been 
proposed by Stalin, but it is clear at least that he had 
become suspicious of his first informants and was 
seeking other sources of information on which to base 
an opinion. (LLS 58) 


Here is Sakharov’s description of the manner in which the 
Dzerzhinsky commission was formed: 


The Politburo on November 25 accepted the proposal 
of the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the 
RCP(b) to create a commission for “urgent 
consideration of the application" and “outlining the 
measures necessary to establish a lasting peace in the 
Communist Party of Georgia.” It included F.E. 
Dzerzhinsky (chairman), D.Z. Manuilsky [not 
Lozovsky, as Lewin has it]®, and B.C. Mitskevicius- 
Kapsukas. Lenin was aware of the matter, and if he 
were against the adopted decision, he could and 
should have definitely declared his protest. There was 
time for this, since the results of the "poll" vote by 


6 Jeremy Smith confirms that the second member was Manuil'sky. Smith, “The 
Georgian Affair of 1922. Policy Failure, Personality Clash or Power Struggle?” 
Europe-Asia Studies 50, 3 (1998), 532. Richard Pipes agrees: The Formation of the 
Soviet Union (Harvard U.P. 1997 [1954)), 281. 
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telephone were subject to approval at the next 
meeting of the Politburo, and only after that it was 
formalized in a special protocol. The confirmation 
took place at a meeting of the Politburo on November 
30 in the presence of Bukharin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Kalinin, Molotov, Stalin, Trotsky. If we take into 
account that Lenin worked on November 30, and the 
day before, on November 29, he received the minutes 
of the meeting of the Secretariat of the Party Central 
Committee dated November 25 with proposals 
regarding the goals and composition of the 
commission, then all grounds for believing that Lenin 
was against the composition of the commission or that 
he was bypassed in addressing this issue are dispelled. 
(252) 


What's more, we have evidence that Lenin did approve of the 
commission’s membership. At the XII P.C. (April, 1923) Avel’ 
Enukidze said the following: 


As for the Dzerzhinsky commission, I must say the 
following. All these complaints and cries that were 
spoken of here, came here, and then the Central 
Committee decided to send a commission there. At 
first it was suggested to me to go there as chairman or 
member of the commission, but I stated that I had 
recently returned from Georgia, knew the state of 
affairs, knew these comrades with whom, by the way, I 
am connected by friendship and years of previous 
work, and already had a certain attitude towards 
these issues. I considered the policy of the deviating 
comrades to be wrong. I then refused to go there ... 
Another commission was chosen, chaired by 
Comrade Dzerzhinsky. Lenin specially then asked 
me: "Do you think this commission is suitable?" I 
answered frankly and now confirm that the 
commission was very pertinent and reputable. No 
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serious commission could bring a_ different 
solution. (XII P.C., 590) 


There is no evidence that Lenin was “suspicious” here. There is not 
even any evidence that Stalin had “proposed” the members of the 
Dzerzhinsky commission. 


Therefore, Lewin has “made it up” - invented it. Why? The most 
obvious explanation is that Lewin’s narrative requires a Lenin who 
was steadily growing more and more suspicious of Stalin and 
thereby justify his, Lewin’s, uncritical reliance on Trotsky’s 
writings. 


Under December 12 [1922] Lewin states: 


Proposition to Trotsky to defend, at the next CC 
session, their common opinions on the foreign trade 
monopoly. 


This is false. Lenin wrote about this in a letter to Stalin on 
December 15. Two days earlier he had also dictated a much longer 
letter, again to Stalin, about defending the monopoly of foreign 
trade. (XLV 333-338; CW 33, 456-459) 


For January 24, 1923, Lewin states: 


Lenin asks for the dossiers of the Dzerzhinsky 
commission findings. The Politburo is reluctant. (xxiii) 


But on page 94 Lewin writes: 


On January 24, after finishing and sending off to 
Pravda his article on the Workers’ Inspection, Lenin 
called Fotieva and asked her for the documents of 
Dzerzhinsky's commission of inquiry in Georgia. He 
did not know that this question was about to be 
discussed at the Politburo. The next day he asked 
again whether Stalin or Dzerzhinsky had sent him the 
papers. 
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Lewin can find no evidence that the Politburo was “reluctant” to 
send Lenin the materials. He is fabricating - in plain language, 
lying ~ yet again. 


Fotieva’s memoir (1967, reprinted in 1990) states that on January 
27 she asked Dzerzhinsky for the materials, and he told her that 
Stalin had them. Stalin was not in Moscow, but on January 29 
Stalin told her by telephone that he would need permission of the 
Politburo. On January 30 Lenin called her and told her that Stalin 
had told him he would get him the materials.” We should recall 
that on December 24, the Politburo had put Stalin in charge of 
keeping political materials away from Lenin because of his illness. 


Lewin’s Chronology 
January 25, 1923: 


The Politburo session endorses the conclusions of the 
Dzerzhinsky commission on the Georgian affair which 
whitewashes Ordzhonikidze and condemns Mdivani 
and the Georgian CC. 


In the text Lewin says the same thing: 


Meanwhile, the Politburo approved the conclusions of 
the commission, condemned the Georgians once again, 
and whitewashed Ordzhonikidze and Stalin. (LLS, 94) 


Ordzhonikidze’s slapping Kabakhidze was over a personal insult. It 
had nothing to do with the issue of Georgian independence. We 
have discussed this issue thoroughly in a previous chapter. 


However, the Khrushchev-era edition of Lenin’s works says 
nothing about this. Evidently, this is why Lewin assumed that 
Ordzhonikidze was trying to force his decisions on the Georgians. 
But Lewin was wrong. He made this assumption - and dishonestly 


7 Fotieva, L.A. “Iz vospominaniia o V.I. Lenine. (Dekabr’ 1922 g. - mart 1923 g.), 
Vospominaniia o Lenine (Moscow, 1999), t. 8, 202-3, 
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states it not as his assumption but as a fact - to conform to the 
other elements of his anti-Stalin, pro-Trotsky position. 


And what did Stalin have to do with this? We have seen that “The 
Question of Nationalities ...” does indeed blame Stalin but gives no 
reason, cites no evidence, for doing so. This is one of many details 
that exposes “The Question of Nationalities ...” as a forgery, not 
authored by Lenin. 


Even Fotieva’s account does not claim that Dzerzhinsky’s report 
“whitewashed” Stalin. Lewin has fabricated — lied about — this too. 


February 1, 1923: 


The Politburo yields to Lenin's demand and turns over 
to him the commission's papers. 


We have just seen that Fotieva’s account states that it was Stalin 
who, with the permission of the Politburo, gave Lenin the 
Dzerzhinsky Commission’s materials. 


March 3, 1923: 


Lenin's private investigation committee submits to 
him its findings on the Georgian affair. 


This is false. This claim does appear in the chronology in the PSS.® 
But Lewin — who was a historian, and should have known better 
than to take “authorities” at the word - should have pointed out 
that there is no evidence that this occurred. The Secretaries Journal 
has no entries for March 3, or for any date between February 14 
and March 5. The entry in the Doctors Journal (unavailable to 
Lewin) makes it clear that on March 3 Lenin received no materials, 
did no dictation, and received none of the members of the 
“commission.” His sole activity was reading “the corrections of his 


8 XLV 714. The English 4 edition of Lenin’s works has no corresponding 
chronology. 
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new article,” but was able to read only two pages before saying 
that he was too tired to read any more. 


So there is no evidence that Lenin saw the findings of this 
“commission.” But there is evidence that he could not have seen 
them. Referring to archival materials, Sakharov states that the 
document of February 1, 1923, in which the Politburo turned the 
Dzerzhinsky Commission’s materials over to Lenin, also says 


postpone the question of a report to com. Lenin until 
Prof. Ferster’s conclusion. (347) 


There is no record that Dr. Ferster agreed. 
Lewin: 
March 6, 1923: 


Kamenev hears from Krupskaya that Lenin intends to 
crush Stalin politically. (LLS, xxiv) 


Here Lewin is not being honest with his readers. In the text he 
States: 


There is every reason to believe Trotsky when he 
says that one of Lenin's secretaries, probably Glyasser, 
told him that Vladimir Illich was preparing a “bomb” 
against Stalin. (LLS, 103) 


Of course, for any honest historian, there is never any reason for 
“believing” one of his sources, especially such a biased and 
interested source as Trotsky. Lewin refers here to this passage in 
Trotsky’s The Stalin School of Falsification: 


On the national question Vladimir Ilyich was 
preparing for the Twelfth Party Congress a decisive 
attack upon Stalin. Of this his secretaries told me in his 
name and at his direction. The phrase of Lenin that 
they repeated oftenest of all was: “Vladimir Ilyich is 
preparing a bomb against Stalin.” 
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Lewin takes Kamenev’s involvement from another Trotsky 
passage, this one in Isaac Deutscher’s biography. 


Krupskaya sought advice before making up her mind 
and, as so often, it was to the amiable Kamenev that 
she turned. This was how he learned that Vladimir 
Illich was planning “to crush Stalin politically.” (LLS 
103) 


Deutscher: 


About the same time Trotsky learned from Kamenev 
that Lenin had written a letter to Stalin threatening to 
‘break off all personal relations’. Stalin had behaved in 
an offensive manner towards Krupskaya when she 
was collecting information for Lenin on the 
Georgian affair; and when Lenin learned about this, 
he could hardly contain his indignation. He decided, 
Krupskaya told Kameney, ‘to crush Stalin politically’.? 


But why cite Deutscher? He just took this from Trotsky’s 
autobiography My Life.'° 


However, this passage is revealing in another way. Trotsky and 
Deutscher connect the “ultimatum” letter with Krupskaya 
“collecting information for Lenin on the Georgian affair.” This 
suggests at least two things. First, it directly contradicts 
Krupskaya’s letter to Kamenev dated December 23, 1922, where 
Krupskaya ties Stalin’s rebuke to a letter by Lenin to Trotsky of 
December 21, 1922 concerning the monopoly of foreign trade. This 
is further evidence that Krupskaya predated Stalin’s rebuke, as we 
have discussed in a previous chapter. 


Second, we have no other information that Krupskaya was 
“collecting information for Lenin on the Georgian affair.” It was the 


9 Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed, p. 75. 
10 Russian edition, Moscow: Panorama, 1991, p. 461. For other editions, see 
chapter 39, “Lenin’s Illness.” 
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Gorbunov-Fotieva-Glyasser “commission” that was doing that. As 
we pointed out, this was in effect a two-person effort since 
Gorbunov was not active in this regard. So Trotsky’s and 
Deutscher’s implication is that Krupskaya was guiding the work of 
this “commission,” since Fotieva and Glyasser, secretaries in Lenin’s 
secretariat, would not have acted independently from Krupskaya. 


In his hostile biography of Stalin Dmitry Volkogonov wrote: 


Y MeHA HeT KOHKpeTHbIX Ja@HHbIX O HaMepeHHH 
JleHuHa “pa3srpoMuTp” reHceka."? 


I have no concrete facts about an intention of Lenin’s 
to “crush” the Gensec. 


Lewin accepts as true many fact-claims that are to be found only in 
Trotsky’s works. That might be understandable - though it still 
would be just a hypothesis, not evidence - if Trotsky could be 
trusted to tell the truth. But as we have seen in a previous chapter 
and demonstrated in other books, Trotsky lied a great deal. 
Nothing that Trotsky says should ever be accepted as truthful. It 
must always be verified. Doing so often reveals yet another lie by 
Trotsky. 


But Lewin makes no attempt at verification. Trotsky is the only 
source for the stories about “a bomb for Stalin” and for 
Krupskaya’s telling Kamenev that Lenin wanted to “crush Stalin 
politically.” 


Moshe Lewin’s Fabrications 


The statements of Lewin’s that I call “fabrications” here can also be 
reasonably termed “lies.” These are statements made either by 
ignoring evidence to the contrary, or invented - fabricated — to 
abet Lewin’s anti-Stalin thesis, which is also Trotsky’s, and similar 
to Khrushchev’s as well. 


11 Stalin. Politicheskii portret. T. 1. Vozhdi Moscow: Novosti, 1998, p. 144. 
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There is not enough space here to identify and confute all Lewin’s 
fabrications, so here | have selected some important and typical 
examples. 


As Lenin was losing his capacity for work and the 
conduct of affairs was slipping increasingly from his 
hands, Stalin was gaining in ease and assurance, often 
in opposition to Lenin. (LLS, 35) 


Lewin gives no example to support this claim. As far as we can 
determine, no such evidence exists — nothing of the kind occurred. 
Again, Lewin is deliberately lying. 


Throughout his book Lewin tries to show that Stalin was opposing 
Lenin. He can do so only when he draws upon the contested 
documents of the “testament” as evidence. When Lewin makes this 
claim elsewhere he is forced to do so without any evidence. 


Lenin: “I Propose”; Lewin: Lenin “Demands” 


Concerning Lenin’s insistence on maintaining the state monopoly 
on foreign trade, Lewin writes: 


Lenin was most annoyed and wrote to Stalin 
demanding that the monopoly principle be 
reaffirmed and that all projects of a contrary nature be 
dropped at once. (35) 


But was Lenin “most annoyed”? Lewin’s source is a letter to Stalin 
of May 15, 1922. It begins with these words: 


T. CranuH! Iipeanaraio, BBHAY cero OMpOcoM 4JIeHOB 
IlonuT6ropo npoBecTu AMpeKTHBY ... 


Com. Stalin! I propose, in view of this, to get a directive 
passed by the Politburo by poll ...12 ... 


12 PSs, XLV 188; CW, 42, 418. Opros means that the members could be polled, e.g. 
by phone, so no actual meeting was necessary. This method was used in between 
scheduled meetings, or when one or more members were not in Moscow. 
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Lenin's language here shows no sign of annoyance. The official 
English translation uses the word “please” instead of “I propose,” 
which is what Lenin actually wrote. Lewin is trying to create - 
fraudulently - the appearance of a quarrel between Lenin and 
Stalin where there was none. Throughout this book Lewin does 
this kind of thing - fabricates “facts” to conform to his bias. 


Lewin continues: 


It was perhaps on this occasion that Lenin discovered 
that the Gensek was not at all in agreement with him 
and was asserting his own point of view with 
increasing assurance. (LLS 37) 


Here Lewin’s anti-Stalin bias shows up very clearly. All the 
Politburo members “asserted their own points of view.” Lenin was 
not surrounded by a bunch of yes-men. And Lenin disagreed with 
Trotsky more than with anyone else. “No one had given him more 
grief’ than Trotsky. (Kotkin 414) 


Lewin: 


Between December 12 and 15 the two men [Lenin and 
Trotsky] corresponded with each other at great length 
. (39) 


This is a lie. In reality, on December 13, Lenin wrote Trotsky, along 
with others. On that same day, December 13, Lenin wrote to Stalin 
on the question of the monopoly of foreign trade. This letter could 
perhaps be described as “at great length” since it occupies 4% 
pages in the PSS. On December 14 and 15, Lenin wrote to Trotsky 
and to Stalin. The very chronology that Lewin expressly cites 
elsewhere records this. (XLV, 708) 


It is clear that Lewin is striving — once again, dishonestly - to give a 
false impression of some kind of special bond or “bloc” between 
Lenin and Trotsky, and does so by lying to his readers. 


Lewin: 
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Now, even before his plans for autonomization had 
been discussed, Stalin appears to have sent a 
telegram to Mdivani on August 29, 1922, informing 
him that henceforth the decisions of the highest 
governing bodies of the RSFSR (VTSIK, Sovnarkom 
and STO - the Council of Labor and Defense) were 
binding on all the Republics. (LLS 48) 


“Appears to have”? Lewin cites no evidence for such a telegram. In 
fact, Lewin copied this passage almost word for word from 
Richard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union.‘ He should have 
acknowledged this. But Pipes has no definite evidence of such a 
telegram either. 


Lewin concludes: 


For his part, Stalin was sincere in claiming that the 
new version of the project of union differed only in 
certain details from his own original project, which as 
he said was also “correct in principle and absolutely 
acceptable.” He was convinced, in fact, that in the 
course of events the real interests of the state 
would gain the upper hand and that the Union 
would function in any case as he had expected it 
to. In these circumstances he saw no reason why 
he should not give in to Lenin completely, on 
paper. (LLS, 62-3) 


The first sentence is correct enough - Lewin cites the Orgburo 
document from which he quoted on page 53. (PSS XLV, 559-60; 
CW 42, 602-605) 


But the rest, in boldface here, is just Lewin allowing his anti-Stalin 
bias free rein. Lewin, of course, had no idea what Stalin was 
thinking. He just assumed that Stalin was being devious in some 


‘3 Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1990 [1954], 271. 
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way, in conformity to Khrushchev-era, Trotskyist, and his own 
anti-Stalinism. 


More Anti-Stalin Bias, Without Evidence 


Stalin was perfectly well aware that relations between 
Lenin and Trotsky had recently become increasingly 
close ... (LLS, 71) 


This is false. Lewin cites no evidence for this statement, and we 
have none today. In reality, Lenin and Trotsky were not “becoming 
closer.” Trotsky claimed that they were, and Lewin “believes” 
Trotsky. 


It is hardly surprising then that Stalin, more 
concerned than anybody with the problem of the 
succession, should have exploded with indignation 
on learning of this new mark of esteem conferred on 
Trotsky by Lenin, especially as he was beginning to 
fear that the rapprochement between the two men 
would be accompanied by a positive campaign against 
himself. (LLS, 72) 


No evidence whatever is cited to support these statements. How 
does Lewin know that Stalin “exploded with indignation,” “was 
more concerned than anybody” with who would succeed Lenin, or 
feared a “campaign against himself’? It is pure anti-Stalin bias on 


Lewin’s part. 
Lewin: 


Apart from the notes, these ideas are developed in five 
articles written in January and February 1923, 
although a majority of the Politburo had made 
attempts to prevent or delay their appearance. 
(LLS, 74) 


Lewin identifies the articles in a footnote. But he has no evidence 
for the statement in boldface above - that anyone in the Politburo 
had tried to “prevent or delay” the publication of any of Lenin’s 
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articles. Nor is there any evidence to support it today, when a great 
many more primary sources from this period of Lenin’s life have 
been published. 


Evidently, Lewin invented this. In plain language, he is lying yet 
again. 


Of Rykov’s eye-witness account of Ordzhonikidze slapping 
Kabakhidze - whom Lewin carelessly misnames “Kabanidze”!* - 
Lewin first says this: 


Rykov returned at last from Georgia and reported 
back to Lenin on December 9, 1922. The “Journal” 
merely mentions this meeting, and we do not know 
what Rykov said. (LLS, 68) 


However, some pages later, Lewin contradicts himself: 


Without going into too much detail, one might well 
question Rykov's objectivity. On December 9, 1922, 
when he submitted his report to Lenin, he had not 
breathed a word about the incident. Lenin learned 
of it only three days later, from Dzerzhinsky 
himself. (LLS, 97) 


Which is it? How does Lewin know that Rykov did not mention the 
“slap” incident? Does Lewin know what Rykov told Lenin on 
December 9, 1922, or doesn’t he? This is yet another lie by Lewin. 


It is convenient for the notion that Lenin was very upset (in 
Fotieva’s words) about Dzerzhinsky’s report. That story would 
lead nicely into his writing “The Question of Nationalities...” and 
the attacks on Stalin and Ordzhonikidze in it. 


But if Lenin really were interested in what was going on with the 
Georgians he would have asked Rykov, an eye-witness, for his 


“4 The 2005 re-edition of Lewin’s book by University of Michigan Press fails to 
correct this error. 
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account. In a previous chapter we reproduced Rykov’s account as 
he wrote it down in February, 1923. It vindicates Ordzhonikidze, 
as do Rtveladze’s account and Dzerzhinsky’s report. 


Lewin: 


{On March 6] Trotsky, who had received the memorandum 
of December 30 and other papers by Lenin on Georgia, 
suggested that they should be shown to Kamenev so that 
he might begin to take certain measures on the spot. 
Fotieva went off to ask Lenin and came back to Trotsky 
with a categorical negative: “It is entirely out of the 
question. Vladimir Ilich says that Kamenev would show the 
letters to Stalin and Stalin would make a rotten 
compromise in order then to deceive.” (LLS, 101-2) 


What's Lewin’s source for this story? Once again, Trotsky, and only 
Trotsky! Even Fotieva, whose 1967 “Reminiscences of Lenin” are 
full of falsifications (as we shall see), does not record this story. 
But Lewin urges us to take Trotsky’s word for it when he states 
“we may take him [Trotsky] as a reliable witness in this case.” (102, 
n.18) Again, on the adjacent page, Lewin tells us: 


There is every reason to believe Trotsky when he says 
that one of Lenin's secretaries, probably Glyasser, told 
him that Vladimir Illich was preparing a “bomb” 
against Stalin. (103) 


On the contrary! There is no reason to believe any of this. 
Responsible historians do not “believe or “disbelieve” their 
sources —- they check them against other primary source evidence. 
If Lewin had done this in Trotsky’s case, as we have done in 
Trotsky’s ‘Amalgams’ and Trotsky’s Lies, using sources that were 
available in Lewin’s day, he could have discovered that Trotsky 
lied very often. 


Lewin Defends Trotsky’s Racism 


On page 107 Lewin writes: 
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An explanation of the Stalinist phenomenon has 
sometimes been sought in terms of an Oriental 
heritage: this interpretation is quite Leninist. 


Lewin does not say so, but he is probably referring to this 
infamous passage at the beginning of Trotsky’s biography of Stalin. 


The late Leonid Krassin ... was the first, if ] am not 
mistaken, to call Stalin an “Asiatic.” In saying that, he 
had in mind no problematical racial attributes, but 
rather that blending of grit, shrewdness, craftiness 
and cruelty which has been considered characteristic 
of the statesmen of Asia. 


And a few pages further, 


The national character of the Georgians is usually 
represented as trusting, impressionable, quick- 
tempered, while at the same time devoid of energy 
and initiative. Above all, Reclus noted their gaiety, 
sociability and forthrightness. Stalin's character has 
few of these attributes, which, indeed, are the most 
immediately noticeable in personal intercourse with 
Georgians. Georgian emigres in Paris assured 
Souvarine, the author of Stalin's French biography, 
that Joseph Djugashvili's mother was not a Georgian 
but an Osetin and that there is an admixture of 
Mongolian blood in his veins. But a_ certain 
Iremashvili, whom we shall have occasion to meet 
again in the future, asserts that Stalin's mother 
was a pure-blooded Georgian, whereas his father 
was an Osetin, “a coarse, uncouth person, like all 
the Osetins, who live in the high Caucasian 
mountains.” 


“No problematical racial attributes” indeed! Then Trotsky 
identifies his source: 


Most profuse in details are the reminiscences of the 
aforementioned [Joseph] Iremashvili, published in 
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1932 in the German language at Berlin, under the title, 
“Stalin und die Tragédie Georgiens.” Since their author 
is a former Menshevik who subsequently became 
something in the nature of a National Socialist, his 
political record as such does not inspire great 
confidence. It is, nevertheless, impossible to ignore 
his essay. 


Trotsky takes his racialist characterization of Stalin from an 
anticommunist who “subsequently” became “something of” a Nazi. 
And this is indeed a racist — Nazi-like —- statement. Naturally, Lewin 
does not tell us how this stuff is “quite Leninist” - that is another 
lie. Lewin should have said that this racist statement is “quite 
Trotskyist” - and also quite Nazi-like. 


Lewin Is Confused 
Lewin writes: 


Trotsky had begun to attack the RKI'5 at the beginning of 
1922. At that time Lenin still defended the commissariat, 
and therefore indirectly its head, but in his last writings he 
depicted it as a haven of ineptitude, a “hopeless affair”: 
“None of the commissariats is worse organized than the 
RK], and it is utterly devoid of authority.” These barbs, 
directed at Stalin through the commissariat for which he 
had been responsible ... (LLS, 120) 


Lewin is just copying Trotsky here. In an earlier chapter we 
showed that Trotsky claimed that this article of Lenin’s was an 
attack on Stalin. But Lenin’s article of January, 1923, “How Should 
We Reform the WPI” [i.e. the RKI, Rabkrin] could not have been 
“directed at Stalin,” since Stalin had not been the commissar of the 
WPI/RKI since April, 1922, almost nine months earlier. 


15 The initials, in Russian, for the Workers and Peasants Inspectorate (WPI), 
whose Russian acronym is “Rabkrin.” 
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Lewin continues: 


These barbs, directed at Stalin through the commissariat 
for which he had been responsible, were probably the 
reason why the article “Better Fewer, But Better,” which 
had been finished on February 10, did not appear in 
Pravda until March 4. 


The footnote to this passage reads: 


According to Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed, pp. 88-90, a 
majority of the [Polit]bureau was against publication; 
Kuibyshev had even suggested printing a special copy of 
Pravda, for Lenin's use, that would contain the article in 
question. 


Lewin suggests that Stalin and his allies in the Politburo held back 
publication of Lenin’s article for more than three weeks! However, 
he makes a number of false statements. 


* There is no evidence that Lenin “finished” the article “Better 
Fewer, But Better” on February 10. The Secretaries Journal - here 
itis Fotieva - for February 10, 1923, simply states this: 


Called me in a little past 6. Asked that the article 
“Better Fewer, But Better” be given to Tsuryupa to 
read, if possible within 2 days. (CW 42, 492) 


Fotieva is more specific in her “Reminiscences” which Lewin cites 
many times, though not here: 


2M ap T a Baagumup Unpuy nocnegHHi pa3 
TIpocMotpel cBolo cTaTbio «Jlyumie MeHbille, Aa 
ayuume>» HW oTmpapHi B mneyaTb. Ona Oba 
ony6s1MKOBaHa B «ITpaBae» 4 Mapta 1923 roga. (1990 
ed., 211) 


March 2: Vladimir Ilyich looked at his article “Better 
Less, Better” for the last time and sent it to be printed. 
It was published in Pravda on March 4, 1923. 
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How could Lewin have “just forgotten” to consult Fotieva’s book, 
which he cites many times? And why cite Deutscher, when 
Deutscher too gives no evidence to support his assertion? It is hard 
to avoid concluding that once again Lewin is deliberately lying 
here. 


As for Kuibyshev’s fleeting suggestion that a special copy be 
printed for Lenin, it was made in January, and concerned Lenin's 
article “How Should We Reform the WPI,” not “Better Fewer, But 
Better.” Moreover, Kiubyshev was not a Politburo member. We 
have discussed this in a previous chapter. Lewin’s readers, of 
course, would not know this. 


KK KK 


In his final chapter Lewin muses about “what might have been” ~ 
how the history of the USSR might have been different had Lenin 
lived or had Trotsky become his successor. He bases these 
thoughts on two false assumptions. First, that the “testament” 
documents are genuine; second, that Trotsky and, secondarily, 
Fotieva in her “Reminiscences,” told the truth. 


But these assumptions are wrong. Trotsky and Fotieva lied many 
times. And the “testament” documents are falsified. 


Lewin does not know what to make of the essay “The Question of 
Nationalities or ‘Autonomization.” He admits that it, plus the letter 
(which Lewin also believes genuine) to Mdivani and Makharadze 
of March 6, 1923, show that “Lenin had arrived at diametrically 
opposite conclusions” from those he had expressed in his 
exasperated letter to the Georgians of October 21, 1922.*6 (102) 


Did Lewin really believe that during the months of his most 
serious illness Lenin’s thinking had become clearer than it had 
been when he was healthy? In any case, Sakharov, Kotkin, and 
Stalin and the speakers at the XII Party Congress in April, 1923, all 


16 PSS LIV 299-300; CW 45, 582. 
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believe that this essay was either the product of Lenin’s failing 
powers or a forgery. 


Lewin also ends on a note surprisingly friendly to the then-current 
Soviet leadership, Khrushchev and Brezhnev. He recognizes what 
they did not wish to admit: that accepting “Lenin’s testament” as 
genuine involves a de facto “rehabilitation” of Trotsky. Indeed, 
Trotsky’s widow had recognized this as soon as she heard about 
Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech.”!” 


Conclusion 


Lewin’s lies and fabrications seriously distort historical truth. But 
there is an important logic behind them. Lewin is trying to concoct 
an account of Lenin’s last months that will explain the sudden 
estrangement from and emerging opposition to Stalin and equally 
uncharacteristic closeness with Trotsky that are implied in the 
“testament.” 


Without some such account Lenin’s last writings appear to reflect 
mental deterioration due to his illness. But Sakharov has argued, 
and we agree with him, that a number of Lenin’s last writings do 
not show any signs of mental deterioration. 


Through guesses, invention, and even lies, Lewin has fabricated a 
false narration in order to make sense of the sudden volte-face in 
Lenin’s “testament.” All the evidence available today strongly 
suggests that the “testament” is a fabrication. 


17 Aimermakher, K,, et al., Doklad N.S. Khrushcheva o kul’te lichnosti Stalina na XX 
S”ezde KPSS. Dokumenty. Moscow: ROSSPEN, 2002, 545. A letter from Natalia 
Sedova, Trotsky’s widow, to the Presidium of the XX Party Congress referring to 
the attacks on Stalin and requesting that her late husband and son be 
rehabilitated, is on p. 610. 
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Early in Lenin’s Last Struggle Lewin notes his most important 
sources: 


Among the documents from which our source 
material has been taken, three are of exceptional 
importance: first, the latest edition of Lenin's Works— 
the fifth edition—not only more complete than 
previous ones but accompanied by an important body 
of notes and commentary; second, the memoirs of 
Fotieva, one of Lenin's personal secretaries; and 
third, the “Journal of Lenin's Secretaries,” working 
notes made between November 21, 1922, and March 
6, 1923 ... (LLS, x) 


There are problems with each of these sources. Lewin does not 
mention them. Perhaps he did not know about the problems with 
the fifth edition of Lenin’s works, the Polnoe sobranie sochineniy 
(PSS), or with the Secretaries Journal. But the problems with 
Fotieva’s memoirs should have been clear to him. We'll discuss 
some of them here. 


At one point Lewin seems to be suspicious of Fotieva’s memory, 
after the passage of forty years: 


However, Fotieva mentions in 1z Vospominaniy some 
notes taken down on January 10 (p. 70) and February 
16 (p. 75). But they do not appear in the “Journal.” 
(LLS, 98, n. 9) 


Was Fotieva, then, keeping two journals, and these and other 
details missing from the Secretaries Journal were in that second 
journal? Hardly! It seems clear that Fotieva was being coached, in 
conformity with the Khrushchev-era attacks on Stalin. Her 
supposed memoir may actually have been ghostwritten by other 
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persons who strove to make it congruent with Khrushchev's anti- 
Stalin campaign. 


te 


Fotieva’s “memoirs” - real title, /z vospominaniy o Lenine 
[Selections] From Reminiscences about Lenin” ~ was published in 
1964, 40 years after Lenin’s death. It clearly reflects the 
Khrushchev-era anti-Stalin campaign that had been inaugurated 
with Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” at the XX Party Congress on 
February 25, 1956. We know now that every allegation in that 
infamous speech of crime or misdeed by Stalin (or by Lavrentii 
Beria, a secondary target of Khrushchev’s accusations) is false, and 
that most of them are deliberate lies by Khrushchev.! 


Thereafter, Khrushchev sponsored a flood of lies about Stalin, the 
Moscow Trials and Military conspiracy of the 1930s, and the 
persons executed during Stalin’s tenure. Marshal Zhukov lied 
about the Military Conspiracy at the Central Committee Plenum of 
February, 1957. The XXII Party Congress of October, 1961, 
witnessed an even greater outpouring of falsehoods about Stalin. 


After the XXII Party Congress Khrushchev sponsored hundreds of 
articles and books by journalists and historians in which yet more 
falsehoods about Stalin were invented and spread abroad as the 
truth. This spate of falsifications went on until a year or so after 
Khrushchev was ousted in October, 1964. 


None of these works drew upon primary-source documents. 
Khrushchev, of course, had access to all the archives and could 
have made them available to anyone he pleased. But he refused to 
do so. 


Primary source documents from the archives were never 
published and not used. At a conference of Party historians - 
historians who specialized in the history of the CPSU - in 
December 1962 Presidium member and Party historian Piotr 
Pospelov answered a question from the audience in this way. 


1 For the evidence see Furr, Khrushchev Lied (2011). 
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Later in this same note it says: “Students are asking 
whether Bukharin and the rest were spies for foreign 
governments, and what you advise us to read.” 


I can declare that it is sufficient to study carefully the 
documents of the 22nd Congress of the CPSU to say 
that neither Bukharin, nor Rykov, of course, were 
spies or terrorists. 


The following note reads: “Why can’t you create 
normal conditions for work in the Central Party 
archive? They do not let us see the materials on the 
activity of the CPSU.” I have already given the answer. * 


Pospelov was using “weasel words” here. Bukharin and Rykov 
were not accused of themselves being spies for foreign 
governments, and were not convicted of those charges. But he will 
not permit even Party historians to consult the archives. 


Of course he didn’t! The documents in the Party archive would 
have shown that Khrushchev and his minions were lying about 
everything concerning Stalin and the crimes they were blaming 
him for. We know this today because since the end of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 a great many documents from former Soviet 
archives have been published. These documents provide primary- 
source evidence that proves that Khrushchev and his men, then 
Gorbachev and his men, plus the Trotskyists, Social-Democrats, 
and overtly pro-capitalist anticommunist historians and writers in 
every country, have been lying and continue to do so. 


This is the atmosphere that gave rise to all of the sources that 
Lewin cites. In the case of Fotieva’s memoirs we can compare them 
to the Secretaries Journal of forty years earlier. There is no reason 
to believe that the details that Fotieva added in her 1964 memoir 


2 Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie o merakh uluchsheniia podgotovki 
nauchnopedagogicheskik kadrov po istoricheskim naukam, 18-21 dekabria 1962 g. 
Moscow: Nauka, 1962, 298. 
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are more accurate than her notes in the Secretaries Journal, which 
is itself falsified, as we have seen. 


We'll note issues in her memoirs that are relevant to our present 
inquiry. Abbreviations: FM = Fotieva’s Memoirs; SJ = Secretaries 
Journal. 


Under December 12, 1922: FM claims that Lenin was “very upset” 
at Dzerzhinsky’s report about the Georgian incident. S] (XLV, 478) 
merely says “Dzerzhinsky from 6 to 6.45.” 


It was important to Khrushchev that the anti-Stalin “testament” 
portray Lenin as “very upset” about the Georgian matter, in order 
to lead to other documents: the Gorbunov-Fotieva-Glyasser 
“commission” of January - March, 1923, the letter to Mdivani and 
Makharadze, and the article “The Question of Nationalities ...,” all 
of which are part of the attack on Stalin, as we have discussed in 
previous chapters. 


In the fabricated part of SJ we do find the following statement 
under the entry for January 30 but written in as “January 24”: 


He said: “Just before I got ill Dzerzhinsky told me 
about the work of the commission and about the 
‘incident,’ and this had a very painful effect upon me.” 
(SJ 484) 


Lenin could not have been pained by Dzerzhinsky’s report, which 
explained Ordzhonikidze’s slap to Kabakhidze as a personal, nota 
political matter, and this was confirmed by Rtveladze and Rykov. 
In addition, if Lenin had really been upset by all these reports he 
surely would not have waited six weeks - from December 12, 1922 
until the end of January, 1923 - to react to the Georgian situation. 
But in 1964, when Fotieva’s “memoir” was published, her readers 
could not have known this. 


Discussing events of February 3, 1923, Lewin writes: 


Without supplying further details as to her sources, 
Fotieva reports a meeting of the bureau: 
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Kamenev: “Since Vladimir Ilich insists, I think it would 
be even worse to refuse.” 


Stalin: “I don't know. Let him do as he likes.” 


But this was obviously not what he wanted, for he 
demanded to be freed from his responsibility for 
Lenin's medical supervision. This request was not 
granted and the bureau gave its permission for Lenin 
to see the papers, without really knowing what he 
intended to do with them. (LLS, 95) 


Lewin is in error here. Fotieva places this event under February 1, 
not February 3. What’s more, she admits that she does remember 
this, but takes it from some source that she does not name. 


1 gpeBpa«A aA Ha 3acegaHun IlonuT6wpo 6biI0 
pa3pelleHO BbIgaTb HaM MaTepHasbl 10 
«Fpy3HHCKOMy Boripocy». BepoaTHO, HMe€HHO Ha 3TOM 
3zacefanuu [omuT6ropo mponsollen creAyouuH 
oOMeH 3alvckaMu Mexgy CrasiMHbIM M KameHeBbiM. 


Kamenes Ctanuyy: «/lyMato, pa3 BnagumMup Unpny 
HacTauBaeT, xyxKe 6yeT CONPOTHBJIATbCA». 


CranuH KameHesy: «He 3nHat0. [yctb fenaeT 10 
cBOeMy yCMOTpeHHo».? 


On February 1, at a meeting of the Politburo, it was 
permitted to issue us materials on the “Georgian 
question”. Probably exactly at this meeting of the 
Politburo, the following exchange of notes took place 
between Stalin and Kamenev. 


Kamenev to Stalin: “I think that since Vladimir Ilyich 
insists, it will be worse to resist.” 


3 L.A. Fotieva, “Iz vospominaniia o V.I. Lenine (Dekabr’ 1922 g. - mart 1923 g,).” 
Vospominaniia o Viadimire IViche Lenine v 10 tomakh. Tom 8. (Moscow: Politizdat, 
1989), 203. 
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Stalin to Kamenev: “I don’t know. Let him do it at his 
own discretion.” 


Fotieva was lying. Her source is now available.* The note in 
question was not published until 1989. It was an exchange 
between Kamenev and Stalin at a Politburo session on September 
28, 1922. Fotieva quotes it under early February 1923, in the 
context of Lenin’s request for the materials of the Dzerzhinsky 
Commission. (FM 203) Fotieva’s readers could not have known 
this. 


This is more evidence that Fotieva was being coached, and her 
“coach” was lying to her. Perhaps she did not write these memoirs 
at all! Or perhaps she played only a secondary role, while 
Khrushchev-era editors or ghostwriters supplied material 
convenient to Khrushchev and hostile to Stalin for insertion into 
her text. 


Fotieva says that Stalin requested at this time to be relieved of the 
responsibility for seeing that Lenin was not disturbed by political 
matters, a task that had been laid upon him on December 24, 1922. 
In her memoir Fotieva is explicit that Stalin made this request, 
because she says that he grilled her about how Lenin could be so 
up to date on political matters (FM 202-3). None of this is in the 
Secretaries Journal. (SJ 483-6) Conclusion: Fotieva, or her 
ghostwriter, has invented it. 


On page 98, Lewin writes: 


On February 14, additional instructions were given to 
the commission that reveal a good deal about Lenin's 
state of mind and his determination to leave no stone 
unturned: 


“Three elements: (1) it is not permitted to strike 
someone; (2) concessions are indispensable; (3) one 
cannot compare a small state with a large one. 


4 Izv TsK 9, 1989, 208-9. 
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“Did Stalin know (of the incident)? Why didn't he do 
something about it? 


Lewin gives the reference to this note as PSS XLV, 607, where it is 
attributed to Fotieva, but without any indication of where in her 
writing this note is to be found. It is not in SJ. In FM (210) Fotieva 
says that Lenin gave this note to her on February 14, to give to A.A. 
Sol’ts, Chair of the Central Control Commission (TSKK). 


For some reason Lewin omits the last sentence of this note ~ that 
the “great power chauvinists” themselves show a Menshevik 
deviation. This sentence is quoted by Fotieva in FM. Why does 
Lewin omit it? Perhaps because no one - other than Trotsky — had, 
or could, ever accused Stalin of Menshevism, as we have discussed 
in a previous chapter. 


The Letters of March 5 


The Secretaries Journal reads: 
March 5 (entry by M. A. Volodicheva). 


Vladimir Ilyich did not send for me until round about 
12. Asked me to take down two letters: one to Trotsky, 
the other to Stalin; the first letter to be telephoned 
personally to Trotsky and the answer given to him as 
soon as possible. (SJ 493) 


But Lewin states this: 


Lenin managed to conceal from his doctors the deep 
emotional stress that he felt when he took these 
decisions, and told them, Fotieva reports, that he was 
merely dictating a few business letters. (LLS, 99) 


Lewin doesn't cite any source, but he must have had this passage is 
from FM in mind: 


B pasropope c AoKTOpoM KooKeBHHKOBbIM BrlayHMup 
Unbw4 He xXOTeA MpH3HaTbCA, KaK OH Obi 
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B3BOJIHOBAH, H CKa3aJ1, ITO MHCbMa, IIPOAMKTOBaHHbIe 
MM, ObIIM YHCTO AeoBble. (211) 


In a conversation with Dr. Kozhevnikov, Vladimir 
Ilyich did not want to admit how excited he was, and 
said that the letters dictated by him were purely 
business. 


But this cannot be true. For how could Fotieva know what Leinin 
said? She was not even present! The final two entries in SJ, for 
March 5 and 6, are by Volodicheva. But Volodicheva does not 
mention this. Fotieva and/or her ghostwriter is lying again. 


In a previous chapter we saw that the Doctors Journal stated that 
Lenin told the doctors that these were purely business letters that 
did not upset him. It appears that whoever was coaching Fotieva 
felt the need to get rid of this contradiction. Perhaps there was 
some talk that the Doctors Journal might be published at that time, 
in the 1960s. In fact, the Doctors Journal was not published until 
1990. 


In March 1967 Soviet writer Aleksandr Bek interviewed both 
Volodicheva and Fotieva about the last period of Lenin’s life and 
his “testament.” Fotieva concluded her remarks by revealing that 
she had altered the upcoming edition of her memoir according to 
the editor’s wishes. 


Bbl AOJDKHbI TMOHATD: CTanvH Obl AIA Hac 
aBToputeT. Mbi CranuHa so6uiu. ITO SombWOn 
yesoBekK. OH »%Ke He pa3 TOBOPH: A TOJIbKO y4eHHK 
JleHuHa. OH Ob TeHepasIbHbIM cekpeTapb. KTo 2Ke 
MOF MOMO4B, ecIH He OH. M wiv K Hemy. A MbI: reHui, 
reHni. J[BagaTbi cbe3q Obl AJA Hac AyuWIeBHOH 
KaTactpodou. H Tenepb elje y MeHaA 6oproTca ABa 
4YBCTBa: BO3MyljeHHe HM MU s11060Bb K HemMy. Ho 
cefuac (1967 rog) onaTb H3MeHAeTCA OTHOWEeHHe K 
Cranmuyy. W3mMeuaetca kK aAyalwemy. B stom rosy 
BbIMfeT HOBOe H34aHHe MOeH KHHIH, AOMOJHEHHOE. 
(HmMeetca B BHAY KHHTa DoTHeBOH «M3 xu3uHH B. UH. 
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JleHuHa»}. Boo6uje camoe momHoe H3faHve G6biVIO B 
1964 rogy. Bhi ero yocraHbTe. A Tenepb «a No 
cpaBHeHHl0 C TeM H3f4aHHeM M0-Apyromy IIHWy o 
CrammHe. PegakuHA OT MeHA ToTpe6oBana Apyrux 
COB. ITO UM BbI AOJDKHbI HMETb B BHAY, ecw GyneTe 
MHcaTb o CramMuHe. 


You must understand: Stalin was an authority for us. 
We loved Stalin. He was a great man. He said more 
than once: I am only a student of Lenin. He was the 
general secretary. Who could help if not he? And they 
went to him. And we thought - a genius, a genius. The 
Twentieth Congress was a spiritual disaster for us. 
And now I still have two feelings warring within me: 
indignation at him and love for him. But now (1967) 
the attitude towards Stalin is changing again. 
Changing for the better. This year there will be a new 
edition of my book, with additional material. (This 
refers to the book by Fotieva "From the Life of V. 1. 
Lenin.") In general, the most complete edition was in 
1964. You should obtain it. And now, compared to that 
edition, I have written about Stalin in a different way. 
The editors demanded different words from me. You 
must bear this in mind if you write about Stalin. 


Though made in 1967, this interview was not published until 1989. 
It reflects the fact that, after Khrushchev’s abrupt dismissal from 
the post of First Secretary in October, 1964, by the Central 
Committee, his anti-Stalin campaign was toned down under 
Leonid Brezhnev. 


According to Fotieva here, she was instructed to revise her 
memoirs in order to moderate her anti-Stalin comments. We have 
already seen that those “memoirs” were falsified. Fotieva had no 
problem in further altering her “memoirs” to fit the new political 
atmosphere. This, along with the forty-plus years since the events 
of Lenin’s last months of activity invalidates Fotieva’s memoir as a 
reliable historical source. 


Chapter 10. The Diary of the Secretaries 


“The Diary of Duty Secretaries” or Secretaries Journal is widely 
believed to be one of the most important sources of information 
about Lenin’s work on the texts of the “testament” and about his 
political mood and views during the last period of his active life. A 
version was published in the PSS, the Russian-language 5" edition 
of Lenin’s works, and also in the 4 English edition. 


However, Sakharov has had access to the archival originals. They 
make it clear that after the entry for December 18, 1922, the 
“Diary” is not what it purports to be. The evidence now available 
strongly suggests that these latter sections of the “Diary” are a 
fabrication, some of it probably done during the 1920s, some of it 
perhaps done after Nikita Khrushchev’s “Secret Speech” in 1956. 
In the present chapter we'll discuss Sakharov’s evidence and 
analysis, with some remarks of our own. 


The “Diary” begins on November 21, 1922, in Lenin’s secretariat. 
Until the end of the entry of December 18, 1922, it appears to be 
genuine. It reads like a diary should read - a documentation of 
Lenin’s activities for record-keeping purposes, with daily entries in 
real time — that is, each day. 


But thereafter, the “Diary” is virtually a different work. This is not 
acknowledged in any way in the PSS edition or in the English 
edition based upon it. 


There are no entries for December 19-21. However, 
on the pages of the book are dates written in the hand 
of N.S. Alliluyevat with a small space between them 
(4-5 lines): “19 / XH”, “20 / XII”, “21 / XII”, “23 / XII’... 
The last working note in the diary made in real time is 
the record of the date “23 / XII”. All subsequent 


1N.S. Alliluyeva was Stalin’s wife. 
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entries were made later than the dates indicated 
in the diary. (Sakharov, 70) 


The next entry after December 18 is one for December 23. The 
date, as we noted, was written by Nadezhda Alliluyeva, Stalin’s 
wife and a member of Lenin’s secretariat. But the entry is by a 
different secretary, M.A. Volodicheva. It contains “memoir” 
material - Lenin’s concern for her, why she looked pale, why 
wasn't she at the Congress, his regret at taking up her time.? This is 
personal stuff that had not been recorded in previous “Diary” 
entries. It has no record-keeping value. It could have been inserted 
at any later time. 


The entry for December 24 begins “the next day.” This means that 
it was not written on December 24, but sometime later. Likewise, 
“next day” implies that the entry for December 23 was also written 
later, as we might suspect given its memoir-like contents. 


A new document has begun! This is not the “old” and genuine 
“Diary” but something else - a different document, produced for 
different reasons, with entries not written down in real time, ie. 
on the given dates, but written down later, either from memory or 
by invention. Sakharov notes at this point: 


The handwriting of Volodicheva in the notes after 
December 18 is somewhat different from before. The 
change in the frequency of its use of various forms of 
individual letters is striking. This is most noticeable in 
relation to the capital letter "d", which it uses in three 
different forms. 


That is, it is Volodicheva’s handwriting, but with a difference. That 
is consistent with the passage of time - perhaps of years or even of 
decades. 


Sakharov continues: 


2 XLV 474; CW 42, 481, under entry for December 23. 
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From this point on the nature of the records changes 
markedly. If before they were purely clerical, now 
many of them acquire a frankly “memoir” character, 
recording events “retroactively”. These include the 
important notes for our topic of December 23 and 24, 
1922, as well as for January 24-30 and March 5-6, 
1923. Some postscripts were made in the margins ina 
different handwriting, the evidence of later reworking 
of the finished text. “Lyrical” inserts appear that do 
not concern the essence of the matter, but fix the 
reader’s attention on the care that Lenin showed in 
relation to Fotieva and Volodicheva, on Lenin’s state of 
health, or on mitigating the negative impression of the 
recognition of Lenin’s weakening memory ... These 
notes suggest that they were not intended for 
“memory”, not for a working report, not for a change 
in the person on duty, but for an outside reader. For 
History. (71) 


The entries increasingly take on an anti-Stalin character as well. 


In content they are directly or indirectly related to the 
characterization of relations between Lenin and Stalin 
and always highlight them negatively. 


At the same time, there are no more entries by Stalin’s wife, N.S. 
Alliluyeva, although we know that she continued to work in 
Lenin’s secretariat.? If there were more such entries by Allilueva 
they have not been preserved and other entries have been 
substituted. Sakharov, with access to the archival originals, notes 
details that were omitted by the editors of the PSS. 


The later fabrication of diary entries after December 
23 is indicated by a series of omissions in the entries 


3 Sakharov (page 680, note 9) cites an archival document by Volodicheva that 
records Alliluyeva’s continued presence in Lenin’s secretariat.. 
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and traces of later attempts to make up for them. On a 
blank sheet there are someone's notes made in pencil: 
“V. 26 / XII”, “LF. 28 / XII“, "LF. 4/1”, "L.F. 9-10 / 1%, 
"L.F. 24/1 “. Considering all that is known to us about 
this “Diary”, we have the right to assume that these 
pencil marks indicate the days for which Volodicheva 
and Fotieva were supposed to make notes. When 
publishing the “Diary”, these markings were not 
reproduced. Their presence is not even 
mentioned in the editors’ notes. (72) 


Omissions such as these are clear evidence that the PSS was edited 
in a tendentious manner by its Khrushchev-Brezhnev era editors. 


There are other hidden traces that indicate later work 
on the “Diary” ... 


Sakharov notes “a deliberate distortion of the dating of the very 
important record of December 24".” This is the date when the first 
part of the document that later comes to be called the “Letter to 
the Congress” is supposed to have been dictated by Lenin. 


In the published version this record, which is usually 
referred to as Lenin’s work on “Characteristics,” is 
dated December (“December 24”), in the original of 
the so-called “Diary” it is actually dated November and 
looks like this: “24 / XI”! It is followed by the text: 
“The next day ...” ... it cannot be ruled out that the 
appearance of this date is somehow related to the 
time when Volodicheva made this entry. It clearly has 
the characters of a memoir rather than a diary. (72) 


This further undermines any confidence in the editors of the PSS. 


In any case, the correction of this “mistake” without 
reservation by “conscientious” and vigilant editors 
suggests that they tried to remove from the “Diary” 
anything that could cast doubt on its authenticity and 
to present to the scientific community an impeccable 
source that could become one of the main foundations 
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of the “Khrushchev version” of Lenin's “testament”. 
(72) 


On December 24, a day that is called “the next day” in the “Diary”, 
nothing is said about what Lenin dictated, only that it is “strictly 
confidential,” “categorically secret,” and that “everything” he 
dictated should be kept especially secure. But nothing about the 
crucial “Letter to the Congress,” and particularly nothing about the 
“Characteristics.” (CW 42, 482) The end result is that 


there is a political, or rather, historical-political sense 
— informing the public that on these days Lenin 
dictated something super-secret, that can be disclosed 
only by secretaries, who in this case will be able to tell 
anything they want. To challenge their “testimony” 
will be either impossible or extremely difficult. (73) 


After the entry for December 24 (actually, for November 24 - see 
above; another “silent correction” by the PSS editors) the next 
entry is for December 29. Yet the chronology of Lenin’s life and 
activities shows that during these very days Lenin is supposed to 
have dictated many important documents: completion of the 
dictation of the “Characteristics” on December 25; texts on the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) on the 27" and 28"; more 
on Gosplan and on adding members to the Central Committee on 
December 29. But there is nothing about any dictation in the 
“Diary” for December 29. (CW 42, 482) 


The “Diary” records the beginning of the dictation of the “Letter to 
the Congress” on December 24. But it does so with a note that is 
not a diary entry but has been inserted later and made to resemble 
a diary entry: “Next day (December 24) ...” Completion of work on 
the “Letter to the Congress” on December 25, and work on the all- 
important “Addition” to it of January 4 - the strongest anti-Stalin 
text of Lenin’s “testament” ~ are not recorded at all. Nor is any 
work recorded on “The Question of Nationalities or 
‘Autonomization’”, another important piece of the “testament” that 
is sharply critical of Stalin. 
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The article “Pages from a Diary” is supposed to have been dictated 
on January 1-2, 1923, then “On Cooperation” on January 5-6. The 
only entries are a few lines on December 29 and a single sentence 
for January 5. Neither mentions any dictation work by Lenin. This 
means that the “Diary of Duty Secretaries” is useless in 
determining Lenin’s authorship of these crucial documents. 


The entry for December 24 does not mention what was dictated. 
Neither does that of December 29 or that of January 5. There are 
no entries between January 5 and January 17 at all. During these 
days the secretariat is operating and Lenin is dictating. But nothing 
is recorded in the “Diary.” How is this possible if the “Diary” really 
is arecord-keeping document composed in real time? 


Once the “Diary” format no longer exists, there is no reason to trust 
anything in it. Clearly, its purpose has changed. If important 
materials are omitted, fictitious materials can also be entered. 
Sakharov, who has studied the archival documents, notes that the 
records of early January, 1923 show that the “Diary” has been 
falsified. 


The record of January 5 is followed by a blank sheet 
with pencil marks, which were mentioned above and 
which can be understood as traces of planning work 
on the fabrication of “diary” notes. On the next sheet 
there is a record for January 17, made by Volodicheva. 
In the archival version of the “Diary” you can see what 
is hidden in the published version. To Volodicheva’s 
text, which establishes Lenin's bad memory, the word 
‘jokingly’ [wymaueo] is inserted in the margin. This 
indicates that someone has edited the text. (74) 


The entries for the dates from January 24 to January 30, made by 
Fotieva, were all written down after the fact and out of order. Once 
again, this is clearly not a “diary.” Supposedly writing on January 
30, Fotieva notes the sequence is as follows: January 24, then the 
25%, then the 27" (“Saturday”), then the 29% (“Yesterday”), then 
“today,” the 30%; then back to the 24", followed by the 26", and 
back again to January 30" (“Today”). (CW 42, 484-5) 
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These records, obviously not of a record-keeping 
nature, resemble, rather, the draft of a memoir. This is 
indicated, for example, by the fact that Fotieva, who is 
believed to have made them, is mentioned in the third 
person: 


Some examples: 
January 29: (Entry by L.A. Fotieva) 


On January 24 Vladimir Ilich sent for Fotieva ... This 
assignment was given to Fotieva, Glyasser and 
Gorbunov. (CW 42, 484) 


We have seen that Sakharov recognized that Volodicheva’s 
handwriting changed after the December 18, 1922 entry. Here 
Sakharov has discerned a change in Fotieva’s handwriting too, 
consistent with the passages of time, perhaps of many years: 


The handwriting is similar to Fotieva’s handwriting, 
but the style of individual letters differs from her 
notes made in mid-December 1922. (75) 


Sakharov also found a third handwriting at work. 


We should add that these texts were edited by 
someone. In a note dated January 294, part of the 
words attributed to Lenin (“For instance, his article 
about the W.P.I. showed that certain circumstances 
were known to him.”) were inserted into the main text 
later in a handwriting somewhat different from the 
handwriting of the main record. (75) 


Sakharov also notes that the paper of the archival version changes 
at the January 30 entry: 


Starting from this day, the recordings are made on 
sheets of paper markedly different in color (gray 


* But written down under the entry of January 30, 1923. See CW 42, 484, 
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instead of white) and quality from the previous ones. 
(74, note) 


The archival original also contains a remark by Lenin of a 
“memoir” nature having nothing to do with the record-keeping of 
the secretariat. 


The February 1 entry has another editorial edit, an 
insertion in the margin. And what an insertion! The 
text reads: “V.1. said: if | were free (I misspoke at first, 
and then repeated, laughing: if I were free), then | 
would easily have done all this myself.” 


This has been removed from the published version - yet another 
sign that the editors of the PSS “cleaned up” the “Diary” or 
attempted to do so, no doubt to make it appear more “diary-like.” 
These volumes were prepared for publication during and shortly 
after Khrushchev’s anti-Stalin campaign. 


Another serious defect in the “Diary” entries occurs in the records 
of February 7 to Februray 12, 1923. 


In the archival version the “diary” entries follow this 
order: February 10, morning of February 7, morning 
of the 9th, followed by the second time on February 
10. After that, February 7 (evening) returns again, 
then the “second coming” of February 9 (morning, 
evening) follows. February 9th is followed by the 12 
ett) 


Unlike the earlier defect, however, this one is not recorded 
accurately in the printed version. Some editor has straightened it 
out. 


Compared to January, the February defect in the 
calendar is much more graphic evidence that the 
“Diary of Duty Secretaries” is actually a later 
fabrication. Perhaps this is why its publishers had to 
assume the role of editor and correct the “defect” left 
by its authors, hiding not only the confusion of 
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calendar dates, but also the very fact of later historical 
and political work. 


After the records for February 12 and 14 the rest of the sheet is 
left blank. Why? To anticipate being filled in later? Because there 
are no entries at all between February 14 and March 5. (XLV 485- 
6; CW 42, 493) 


On the next sheet are the last two entries of the 
“Diary” for March 5 and 6, 1923, telling the story of 
the creation and the sending of letters to Trotsky, 
Mdivani and others, as well as the ultimatum letter to 
Stalin. 


We have studied these letters in the present book. The evidence 
strongly points to their being fabrications. The fact that the “Diary” 
resumes only for these dates suggests that these entries may have 
been made for the purpose of “legitimating” these letters. 


The archival version of the “Diary” contains more evidence of 
Khrushchev-era reworking. 


In the record for March 6, most of the text, starting 
with the words “Nadezhda Konstantinovna asked” to 
the end, was executed by Volodicheva in cipher. It was 
transcribed on June 14, 1956, exactly when the 
political need arose. (76) 


This is recorded in the notes to the “Diary,” where we read: 


The text beginning with the words: “Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna asked...” is written in the Journal in 
shorthand; this was deciphered by Volodicheva on 
July 14, 1956. (CW 42, 622 n. 618) 


Naturally, this means that the entry for March 6 has no value as 
evidence, since Volodicheva could have written anything in 1956. 


Working from the archival originals Sakharov notes this: 
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It is interesting that the authors of the notes in the PSS 
changed the date of Volodicheva’s transcription from 
June 14 to July 14, ie. to a time after the adoption of 
the decree of the Central Committee of the CPSU “On 
overcoming the cult of personality and_ its 
consequences”. (76)> 


This resolution was passed on June 30, 1956.° 


After the entry of December 18, 1922, the “Diary of Duty 
Secretaries” is no longer a record-keeping or clerical document 
that reflects the events in real time - that is, on the same day that 
they occurred. On the contrary, its character changes markedly 
after that date. Therefore, it is not free from the effects of the 
political situations that followed. The texts entered in violation of 
the chronology or having a memoir character (entry made later 
than the specified date) add up to approximately 4.7 pages out of 
12.7 pages of entries, or 37% of the whole “Diary.” 


All this allows us to assert that its creators pursued 
certain political goals. Therefore, the “Diary” is a 
document of political struggle, created to be able to 
use Lenin’s authority in the interest of someone. It 
does not give us any serious information about Lenin’s 
work on the texts of the “testament.” (76) 


Even if one accepts this part of the “Diary” as a “memoir” it is still 
the case that this “memoir” does not contain definite indications of 
Lenin’s dictation of a number of the most important texts of the 
“testament” — the “Letter to the Congress,” the notes “On the 


Question of Nationalities or ‘Autonomization’,” and other 
important documents. 


The Secretaries Diary does appear to support Lenin’s authorship 
of the letters dated March 5 and 6, 1923. But we shall see that this 


5 See illustration #5. The date of June 14, 1956 - not July 14 - in Volodicheva’s 
handwriting is clearly visible. 
6 For the resolution and date see https://ria.ru/20160630/1454189888.html 
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is contradicted by the account in the “Diary of Duty Doctors.” We 
shall also see that, during the Khrushchev era, Fotieva - or 
whoever worked with her, coauthored, or perhaps even created 
her “Reminiscences” of Lenin’s last days - recognized this 
contradiction and tried to cover it up. Perhaps this was done in 
view of an anticipated publication of the Doctors Diary. As it 
happened, the Doctors Diary was not published until 1991. 


Thus, everything that we know about the entries in 
the “Diary” beginning with December 23, 1922, speaks 
against the recognition of this document as a valuable 
source on the history of Lenin’s work on the latest 
letters and articles. Instead, it is valuable and 
important as a source on the history of the 


' “. 


falsification of Lenin's “testament.” (76) 


The “Diary of Duty Doctors” 


Unlike the secretaries’ “Diary” Sakharov was unable to study the 
archival version of the Doctors Diary or Doctors Journal. He says 
that he found evidence that it was being prepared for publication 
as early as the 1920s. Fotieva or her ghostwriter certainly knew it 
during the 1950s, so it is likely that its publication was being 
considered at that time also. 


Why wasn’t it published then? Possibly because it contradicts the 
secretaries’ “Diary” on many points. Its publication could have 
opened the door at that time, as it does now, to doubts not just 
about the secretaries’ “Diary” but about those critical documents 
of Lenin’s supposed “testament” that have a strongly anti-Stalin 
orientation. 


The Doctors Diary does not describe the contents of the dictations 
by Lenin to his secretaries, so it can’t be used to verify facts stated 
in the secretaries’ “Diary” or in the chronology of Lenin’s last 
months contained in the PSS. It too may have been reworked in 
places ~ we can’t know for certain, because the originals are not 
accessible, but this can’t be ruled out. It would be surprising if 
there had been no attempt to bring it into line, wherever possible, 
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with the secretaries’ accounts. After all, publication of the Doctors’ 
Diary was being contemplated in the 1920s (Sakharov), then 
probably in the Khrushchev era, as we can tell from Fotieva’s 
memoirs, and possibly earlier in the Gorbachev era, when active 
falsification of evidence against Stalin was still proceeding.” 


So the original, archival version will be of great interest, should it 
ever be made available. Meanwhile the “Diary of Duty Doctors” is 
the only source now available that gives systematic information 
recorded in real time about Lenin’s work and about his health and 
ability to work after December 18, 1922. 


A number of the doctors’ notes challenge the account of Lenin’s 
work that we find in the secretaries’ “Diary” and the chronologies. 
For example, the doctors’ account has no record of any work by 
Lenin on January 6, 1923, though this is elsewhere said to be the 
day when he dictated the second part of his article “On 
Cooperation.” Likewise on January 9, when Lenin supposedly 
worked on the article “What Should We Do with the W.P.I.?” (VI 
KPSS 9, 1991, 47-8; PSS, XLV 711). 


And the doctors virtually deny Lenin’s work on the crucial 
documents supposedly dictated on March 5 and 6, 1923. 


... the “Diary of doctors on duty” is most valuable in 
that it makes it possible to determine the reliability of 
other sources, especially the “Diary of Duty 
Secretaries.” Comparison of information on the work 
of Lenin contained in the “Diary of Doctors” with the 
“Diary of Secretaries” yields striking results. Matches 
are sorted into four groups: December 24, 1922; third 
week of January (17-19, 22 and 23); the first week of 
February (3, 4, 6, 7) and March 5, 6, 1923. That's all 
for two and a half months - one day in December, five 
in January, four in February and two in March. For 73 


7 It was finally published in the last half of 1991 during the final months of the 
existence of the USSR. 
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diary entries of doctors (December 24 - March 6) and 
30 entries of secretaries there are only thirteen 
matches! This cannot but be surprising — if the 
“Secretaries Diary” is indeed a diary. (77) 


The “Diary of Secretaries” is silent about work with Lenin 
(including due to lack of notes), while the “Diary of Doctors” 
reports such work on these dates: December 25, 29-31, January 1- 
4, 10, 13, 16, 19, January , 18-20, February 25-27, March 2, 3. 
Twenty days of disagreement out of 73 calendar days! To this we 
should add an additional 6 days when, according to the doctors, 
Lenin did not work with the secretaries, yet the secretaries talk 
about their working with Lenin: January 24, 25, 26, and February 9, 
10, and 12. 


Sakharov adds it up: 


So, there are inconsistencies in 26 cases out of 73 and 
records in agreement are recorded only for 13 days. 
But for the “Diary of Secretaries” even these 
coincidences are no better than contradictions. More 
than three quarters of them (10 out of 13 diary 
entries) are saturated with large and_ small 
contradictions ... (78) 


These two documents, the “Diary of Duty Secretaries” and “Diary 
of Duty Doctors,” are our main source of evidence about Lenin’s 
activity and dictation during the period of December 23, 1922, to 
March 6, 1923 - the period when the “testament” was supposedly 
composed. 


* RK KK 


We know that Fotieva was willing to take an active part in 
falsifying the Secretaries Journal because of a note that Sakharov 
found in an archive. In 1971, Fotieva offered to insert entry about 
“Addition” into the Journal. 


IlaTbAecaT eT cnycta DoTHeBa B MMcbMe B MMJI npu 
UK KYICC ot 15 Maa 1971 r. nombiraiacb BOCHOJIHHTb 
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3TOT mpo6el HU TpesoKUa BKIOUMTb B TeKCT 
«HHEBHHKa» HefocTaioulyio uHdopmauyw: «4/1. 
Jlo6apnenne k "IIucbMy K cbe3sazy"» 


(PrACIIH ®. 5. On. 1. A. 12. JL. 1)°. 


Fifty years later, Fotieva, in a letter to the IML 
[Institute of Marxism-Leninism] attached to the 
Central Committee of the CPSU of May 15, 1971, tried 
to fill this gap and suggested including the missing 
information in the text of the “diary”: “4/1. Addendum 
to the "Letter to the Congress" » 


(RGASPI F. 5. Op. 1. D. 12. L. 1). 


We have seen that Fotieva’s memoir has been tendentiously edited, 
filled out with details to make the anti-Stalin tendency of the 
Secretaries Journal and the “testament” fit together better.® 


8 Sakharov 350, note. 


Chapter 11. Ulyanova’s statements 


Lenin’s sister Maria Il’inichna Ulyanova spent a great deal of time 
with Lenin during the period of his illness. On July 26, 1926, 
Ulyanova presented a statement about Lenin’s relationship with 
Stalin to the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Committee. 


Sometime later Ulyanova wrote a second statement about the 
Lenin-Stalin relationship. We do not know when Ulyanova 
composed this second statement. She might have written it around 
April, 1929, when she sent a letter to the Joint Plenum of the 
Central Committee and the Central Control Commission in defense 
of Rykov, Bukharin, and Tomsky. That letter is attached to this 
chapter as an appendix. 


This second statement is handwritten. There is no indication that 
Ulyanova showed it to anyone. It was not published until 
December, 1989, though Ulyanova had died in 1937. Ulyanova’s 
second statement differs in important respects from her first 
statement. In this chapter we will study both statements to see 
what they can reveal about “Lenin's testament.”! 


Ulyanova’s First Statement — Her Letter to the 
Joint Plenum of the CC and CCC, July 26, 1926 


Ulyanova’s first statement consists of three paragraphs plus a few 
concluding sentences. We will examine it one paragraph at a time. 


During the recent period the oppositional minority in 
the CC has carried out systematic attacks on Comrade 
Stalin not even stopping at affirming a supposed break 
by Lenin with Stalin in the last months of V.L's life. 


1T have put both statements, in the original Russian and in my own translation, 
online at https://msuweb.montclair.edu/~furrg/research/ulianova.html 
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With the objective of re-establishing the truth | 
consider it my obligation to inform comrades briefly 
about the relations of Lenin towards Stalin in the 
period of the illness of V.I. (I am not here concerned 
with the period prior to his illness about which | have 
considerable evidence of the most touching attitude of 
V.I. towards Stalin of which CC members know no less 
than I) when | was continually present with him and 
carried out a number of tasks for him. 


Ulyanova asserts that Lenin had a very close relationship with 
Stalin both before and during his illness, but she will only 
comment on the latter period, when she was in Lenin’s presence 
regularly. 


Vladimir Il'ich valued Stalin very highly. For example, 
in the spring of 1922 when V. Il'ich had his first attack, 
and also at the time of his second attack in December 
1922, he invited Stalin and turned to him with the 
most intimate tasks. The type of tasks with which one 
can address only to a person on whom one has total 
faith, whom you know as a dedicated revolutionist, 
and as an intimate comrade. Moreover II'ich insisted 
that he wanted to talk only with Stalin and nobody 
else. 


Here Ulyanova is probably referring to Lenin’s turning to Stalin for 
poison and making Stalin promise to give it to him when he 
demanded it. As we have seen, these requests are well 
documented. 


In general, during the entire period of his illness, while 
he had the opportunity to associate with his 
comrades, he invited comrade Stalin most often. And 
during the most serious period of the illness, he 
generally did not invite any of the members of the C.C. 
except Stalin. 
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Here Ulyanova claims that Lenin was closer to Stalin than to 
anyone else in the Party, either inviting Stalin more often than 
others or, when Lenin was very sick, exclusively. 


There was an incident between Lenin and Stalin which 
comrade Zinoviev mentioned in his speech and which 
took place not long before Il'ich lost his power of 
speech (March, 1923) but it was completely personal 
and had nothing to do with politics. Comrade Zinoviev 
knows this very well and to refer to it was absolutely 
unnecessary. This incident took place because on the 
demand of the doctors the Central Committee gave 
Stalin the charge of keeping a watch so that no 
political news reached Lenin during this period of 
serious illness. This was done so as not to upset him 
and so that his condition did not deteriorate ... 


Here Ulyanova is referring to the doctors’ order of December 24, 
1922, taken in consultation with Stalin, Bukharin, and Kamenev, 
and charging Stalin with keeping political discussion away from 
Lenin. This later order refers to “political life’ - the order of 
December 18, 1922, does not. 


From this point on Ulyanova’s account of the origin of the 
“ultimatum letter” is very different from the official version. 


.. he (Stalin) even scolded his [Lenin’s] family for 
conveying this type of information. II'ich, who 
accidentally came to know about this and who was 
also always upset by such a strong regime of 
protection, in turn scolded Stalin. Stalin apologized 
and with this the incident was settled. It goes without 
saying that if Lenin had not been so seriously ill 
during this period, as I had indicated, then he would 
have reacted to the incident differently. 


Let us sum up. Ulyanova claims: 


* that Stalin scolded not Krupskaya alone, but Lenin’s family. In 
addition to Krupskaya, this evidently included Ulyanova herself 
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who, she claims, “was continually present with him.” The editors of 
this document in Izv TsK KPSS No. 12, 1989, say that they do not 
know who else in Lenin’s family Ulyanova meant. 


This version contradicts the “official” version contained in 
Krupskaya’s letter to Kamenev, in which Krupskaya says only that 
Stalin had been rude to her and says nothing about Stalin 
“scolding” Lenin’s family. 


* Lenin found out about this “accidentally.” Ulyanova does not say 
who told him. The official version says that Krupskaya told him. 


* Lenin “scolded” Stalin. If by this Ulyanova meant the “ultimatum 
letter” she does not say so, and “scolded” is a poor description of 
that letter. It seems that she may have meant a different event or a 
different document. 


“Stalin apologized ...” 


* The official version mentions Stalin’s note to Lenin, dictated to 
Volodicheva but not given to Lenin or read to him but given, 
shown, or read to Kamenev, who described it in a letter to 
Zinoviev. In fact Stalin’s note does not contain any apology, 
although Stalin’s agreeing to “take back” his words to Krupskaya 
might be interpreted as an apology of sorts. We do not know what 
those words were, other than Stalin’s brief reference to them in his 


reply. 
“.. and with this the incident was settled.” 


* According to the official version, no “settlement” - resolution or 
conclusion ~ of the incident took place. Ulyanova claims that it was 
“settled” with an apology by Stalin to Lenin. 


“It goes without saying that if Lenin had not been so 
seriously ill during this period, as I had indicated, then 
he would have reacted to the incident differently.” 


* Here Ulyanova appears to lay much of the blame for the incident 
not on Stalin but on Lenin himself, whose reaction, due to his 
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illness, was “different” - perhaps sharper - than it should have 
been. 


“There are documents regarding this incident and on 
the first request from the Central Committee I can 
present them.” 


* Could the documents Ulyanova mentions be Lenin’s “ultimatum 
letter” to Stalin and Stalin’s reply? We can’t rule this out. But the 
“ultimatum letter’ had already been shown to the XV Party 
Congress and reprinted in an appendix to its transcript. So 
Ulyanova would seem to be referring to different documents. 
Perhaps she meant her own copy of Stalin’s reply to Lenin? We just 
don’t know. 


The Soviet editors passed over this remark in silence. Evidently 
they had no idea what documents Ulyanova was referring to, and 
we do not know today. 


Analysis of Ulyanova’s First Statement 


Ulyanova claims that the whole incident took place in a very 
different manner than described by other members of the Central 
Committee, including Zinoviev and Trotsky. Ulyanova’s statement 
goes a long way towards vindicating Stalin. She tacitly denies that 
Lenin ever threatened to break off relations with Stalin. She states 
that “the incident” was “settled” by an apology by Stalin to Lenin. 


Ulyanova fails to mention the dramatic “ultimatum letter” at all, 
even though the members of the C.C. and the C.C.C. would certainly 
have been aware of it. She does not mention Krupskaya. But she 
implicitly rejects Krupskaya’s claim that Stalin was rude to her 
alone rather than to his “family.” Ulyanova also claims that Stalin 
apologized to Lenin. This too contradicts the official version, 
according to which Lenin never received Stalin’s reply to Lenin’s 
“ultimatum letter.” 


Taken as a whole, Ulyanova’s statement about the circumstances 
of Stalin’s “rudeness” and Lenin's reaction to it is very supportive 
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of Stalin, to the point of being mildly critical of Lenin himself. It is 
very different from the version outlined by Krupskaya. 


Ulyanova’s Second Statement on Relations 
between Lenin and Stalin 


At some later point Ulyanova wrote another statement about 
Lenin’s relationship with Stalin. This statement was first published 
in the December 1989, issue of the Gorbachev-era journal /zvestiia 
TsK KPSS. The editors state that it was found among her personal 
papers after her death, which occurred on June 12, 1937. We do 
not know when or why Ulyanova wrote it. In some respects it 
presents a different account of Lenin’s relations with Stalin. In 
other respects it echoes her first statement. As it bears directly on 
the question of the official version of the “ultimatum letter” we 
must examine it carefully. 


In my statement to the Central Committee plenum | 
wrote that V.J. valued Stalin. This is of course true. 
Stalin is an outstanding worker and a good organizer. 
But it is also without doubt, that in this statement I did 
not say the whole truth about Lenin’s attitude towards 
Stalin. The purpose of the statement, which was 
written at the request of Bukharin and Stalin, was to 
protect him a little from the attacks of the opposition 
by referring to Il'ich’s relation towards him. The 
opposition was speculating on the last letter of V. I.'s 
to Stalin where the question of breaking off relations 
with him was posed. The immediate reason for this 
was a personal incident - V. I.'s outrage that Stalin 
allowed himself to be rude towards N. K. At that time 
it seemed to me that Zinoviev, Kamenev and others 
were using this strictly personal matter for political 
purposes, for factional purposes. But after further 
considering this fact with a number of V.I.'s 
statements, with his political testament and also with 
Stalin’s behavior during the period since Lenin’s 
death, his “political” line, | more and more began to 
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clarify to myself Il'ich's real attitude towards Stalin 
during the last period of his life. 1 consider that it is my 
duty to talk about this, if only briefly. 


Ulyanova states that Bukharin and Stalin had asked her to write 
the first statement, and that she had agreed to do so. She does not 
say that she falsified it in any way, only that she “did not say the 
whole truth about Lenin’s attitude towards Stalin.” 


Ulyanova states: 


The opposition was speculating on the last letter of V. 
I. to Stalin where the question of breaking off relations 
with him was posed. 


Here Ulyanova specifically refers to the “ultimatum letter,” which 
she had not mentioned directly in her first statement. 


She continues: 


The immediate reason for this was a personal incident 
- V. I's outrage that Stalin allowed himself to be rude 
towards N. K. At that time it seemed to me that 
Zinoviev, Kamenev and others were using this strictly 
personal matter for political purposes, for factional 
purposes. 


In her first statement Ulyanova had said that Stalin had “scolded” 
Lenin’s family. Here she says only that he had been “rude” to 
Krupskaya - the same word Krupskaya had used in her letter to 
Kamenev. She repeats her view that Lenin’s anger at Stalin was not 
political but personal. 


But after further considering this fact with a number 
of V.I.'s statements, with his political testament and 
also with Stalin’s behavior during the period since 
Lenin’s death, his “political” line, I more and more 
began to clarify to myself Il'ich's actual attitude 
towards Stalin during the last period of his life. 
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Ulyanova mentions four matters that she intends to take into 
account in this statement. 


* “A number of V.I.’s statements.” However, she discusses only one 
statement: her claim that Lenin said Stalin “is not at all intelligent.” 


* “His political testament.” Ulyanova refers briefly to some of these 
documents. 


* “Stalin’s behavior during the period since Lenin’s death, his 
‘political’ line ...” Ulyanova says nothing at all about this. 


*“T more and more began to clarify to myself II'ich's actual attitude 
towards Stalin during the last period of his life.” Does “actual” 
mean that her description of Lenin’s attitude towards Stalin, which 
she had described in unequivocally positive terms, was not 
accurate? Or does she perhaps simply mean that it was more 
complicated? 


Ulyanova continues: 


V.I. had a lot of self-control. He knew very well how to 
conceal, how not to show his attitude towards persons 
when he thought that to be most expedient for 
whatever reason. I remember how he hid himself in 
his room and closed the door behind him when a 
worker from the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee whom he could not tolerate, came to our 
flat. He was indeed afraid to meet him, afraid that he 
would not be able to control himself, and that his 
real attitude towards this person would reveal itself in 
a harsh manner. 


This is confusing. First Ulyanova says that Lenin “had a lot of self- 
control.” Then she appears to contradict herself by relating an 
incident where Lenin was so “afraid to meet” a high-ranking Party 
member whom he did not like that he avoided meeting him 
altogether for fear that he would not be able to control himself, 
would lose his self-control. 
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She then claims that, in the interest of keeping Trotsky because of 
his abilities, Lenin set aside with difficulty - “What this cost him - 
that's another question” - his negative attitude towards Trotsky, 
for whom “he never had any sympathy ... - this person had too 
many characteristics which made collective work with him 
extremely difficult.” 


Here she makes it clear that, in her view, Lenin did not like or 
support Trotsky. This is consistent with her first statement, where 
she says that Stalin was Lenin’s favorite, but here it is more 
pointedly anti-Trotsky. If she did compose this second statement 
for the April 1929 Joint Plenum, then it was after Trotsky had been 
expelled from the Party and exiled from the Soviet Union. 


Stalin’s Attitude Towards Helping Martov 


Ulyanova claims that Lenin was “very upset” (ochen’ rasstroen) 
and “very angry with Stalin” (ochen’ rasserzhen na Stfalina]) 
because Stalin called the Menshevik Martov an enemy of the 
working class and refused to transfer money to him when Lenin 
wanted to help Martov. Lenin and Martov had worked together for 
many years, beginning before the Bolshevik-Menshevik split of 
1903. It was understandable that Lenin viewed his relationship 
with Martov as, in part, a personal one, whereas Stalin, who had 
never worked with Martov, saw only the latter’s political errors. 


So for Lenin helping Martov was a “personal” matter. This is a 
second example where Lenin was unable to keep the personal 
separate from the political. 


Ulyanova then makes a curious and inexplicable statement: 


Were there other reasons also for dissatisfaction with 
him [Stalin] on the part of V.I.? Evidently there were. 
Shklovski told about a letter from V.I. to him in Berlin, 
when Sh[klovsky] was there. According to this letter it 
was clear that somebody was undermining V.I. Who 
and how - that remains a mystery. 
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The editors of this document identify and reprint a letter from 
Lenin to Shklovsky. This letter cannot be about Stalin, since in it 
Lenin complains about “new” Party members who do not trust 
“the old [members],” and concludes that “we struggle, to win the 
new youth to our side.” (Izv TsK KPSS 12, 19839, p. 201, n. 32) 


What could this have to do with Stalin? The editors have no idea. 
More to the point: Ulyanova herself had no idea either! Why, then, 
does she mention it? It looks as though she may have wanted to 
cite another reason for Lenin to have been dissatisfied with Stalin, 
but could not think of one. We don’t know. 


Lenin, Stalin, and Lenin’s Request for Poison 


Ulyanova then devotes three paragraphs to a more detailed 
discussion of Lenin’s request to Stalin for poison, and how Stalin 
handled it. This part of her letter shows Stalin in a very positive 
light. She spends an additional two paragraphs describing how 
Lenin “was with Stalin against Trotsky,” how Stalin “visited [Lenin] 
more often than others” during Lenin’s illness, how Lenin “met 
him amicably, joked, smiled, and demanded that I play the hostess 
to Stalin, bring wine and so on.” These passages suggest that 
Lenin’s relationship with Stalin was an excellent one. 


Ulyanova then writes: 


V.I. was most dissatisfied with Stalin concerning the 
national question in the Caucasus. His correspondence 
with Trotsky regarding this matter is well known. 
Evidently V.J. was terribly troubled with Stalin, 
Orjonikidze and Dzerzhinsky. This question 
tormented him strongly during the rest of his illness. 


Here Ulyanova clearly refers to (1) Lenin’s letter to Trotsky of 
March 5, 1923, and possibly to his letter to Mdivani and 
Makharadze.? Her use of the word “evidently” — vidimo -suggests 


2 LIV 329; CW 45, 607. 
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that she had no independent knowledge of Lenin’s dissatisfaction 
with Stalin concerning this issue but was taking it from another 
source. 


This is significant, because Ulyanova was with her brother 
virtually every day. Yet she did not know at first hand, from Lenin 
himself, that he was “troubled with Stalin, Ordzhonikidze, and 
Dzerzhinsky.” Where could she have learned about this? Only from 
Krupskaya, the members of Lenin’s secretariat, and/or from the 
documents of the “testament.” 


She continues: 


To this was united the conflict that led to V.I's letter to 
Stalin of 5.3.23, which I will quote below. It was like 
this. The doctors insisted that no one should speak to 
V.I. about anything concerning work. It was 
necessary to fear more than anything else that N.K. 
should tell something to V.I. She was so used to 
sharing everything with him that sometimes, 
completely unintentionally and without wishing to 
do so, she might blurt things out. The PB assigned 
Stalin to make sure that this prohibition of the doctors 
was not violated. And so once, evidently, having 
learned about some conversation between N.K. and 
V.L, Stalin called her to the telephone and in a rather 
sharp manner, thinking, evidently, that this would not 
reach V.I., began to instruct her that she should not 
discuss work with V.I. or, he said, he would take her 
before the Central Control Commission ... 


Ulyanova does not date these events. Krupskaya said that they 
occurred on December 22 and 23, 1922. (LIV 674-5) This is the 
Official version. Stalin stated that they occurred at the end of 
January or beginning of February, 1923. Ulyanova makes it clear 


3 LIV 330; CW 45, 608. 
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that she does not have first-hand knowledge of a phone call by 
Stalin to Krupskaya - she twice says “evidently” (ochevidno). 


Ulyanova also reveals something else: that the “prohibition of the 
doctors” was aimed at Krupskaya especially (“more than anything 
else”). The fact that the December 24, 1922 prohibition was aimed 
mainly at controlling Krupskaya appears to mitigate Stalin’s action 
in criticizing Krupskaya. 


Ulyanova continues: 


This discussion upset N.K. exceedingly: she completely 
lost control of herself, she sobbed and rolled on the 
floor. But she told Kamenev and Zinoviev that Stalin 
had shouted at her on the phone and, it seems, also 
mentioned the Caucasus business. 


Ulyanova’s statement here contradicts the official version. She says 
that Krupskaya “also mentioned the Caucasus business.” But 
Krupskaya said nothing about “the Caucasus business” in her 
December 23, 1922, letter to Kamenev. There she claimed that it 
was a letter to Trotsky that she had taken in dictation from Lenin 
that caused Stalin’s “rudeness” to her. 


Stalin’s version, that the incident between Krupskaya and himself 
occurred at the end of January or beginning of February, is 
consistent with Ulyanova’s claim that Krupskaya mentioned “the 
Caucasus business,” which was under discussion at that time. 


We do not know where Ulyanova got the notion that “the Caucasus 
business” played a role in Stalin’s upbraiding of Krupskaya. 
Ulyanova makes it clear that shoe does not know this for a fact (“it 
seems’). Where, then, did she learn of it? 


Once again, Ulyanova’s version of events does not agree with 
Krupskaya’s. Krupskaya said nothing about “losing control, 
sobbing, rolling on the floor.” Ulyanova may well have been 
present to witness this. It is new information. It does reinforce 
Krupskaya’s claim to Kamenev that she really was upset. 
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After a few days she told V.I. about this incident and 
added that she and Stalin had already reconciled. 
Stalin had actually called her before this and obviously 
tried to smooth over the negative reaction his 
reprimand and threat had produced on her. 


These details completely contradict the official version and 
Krupskaya’s account. 


* According to the official version, Lenin wrote the “ultimatum 
letter” to Stalin on March 5, 1923, almost two and a half months 
after Krupskaya claimed that Stalin had been rude to her over the 
phone. Here, Ulyanova claims that Krupskaya told Lenin about this 
incident “a few days” afterwards. 


* Ulyanova claims that Krupskaya told Lenin “that she and Stalin 
had already reconciled” and that Stalin had phoned her to “smooth 
over” upsetting her. If “smooth over” means “apologize for,” then 
Stalin had already apologized by the time he received the 
“ultimatum letter.” And if he had already apologized, that would 
explain why Stalin’s reply to the “ultimatum letter” expresses 
confusion but contains no apology — he had already apologized. 


In the first paragraph about Lenin’s request to Stalin for poison 
Ulyanova wrote: 


Why did he appeal to St[alin] with this request? 
Because he knew him to be a firm, steely man devoid 
of any sentimentality. He had no one else but Stalin to 
approach with this type of request. 


But later she tells a story about Stalin that contradicts the 
description of him that she had already given — that Stalin had no 
“sentimentality”: 


Once in the morning Stalin invited me to V.I.'s office. 
He looked very upset and afflicted. “Today I did not 
sleep the whole night,” he said to me. “Who does II'ich 
think I am, how he behaves towards me! As towards 
some kind of traitor. But I love him with all my heart. 
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Tell him this somehow.” | felt sorry for Stalin. It 
seemed to me that he was sincerely distressed. 


This is odd. First Ulyanova claimed that Lenin “had a lot of self- 
control” and then proceeds to give an example where Lenin did 
not trust his self-control. Here, having described Stalin as “devoid 
of any sentimentality” she relates a story in which Stalin exhibits 
precisely a sentimental side. ‘ We have no idea when this occurred 
or what interactions with Lenin Stalin was referring to. No other 
source reports it. 


She then tells the story of Lenin calling Stalin “not intelligent”: 


I'ich called me for something and I told him by the 
way that the comrades were sending him regards. 
“Ah” - objected V.I. “And Stalin asked me to give you 
his warmest greetings, and to tell you that he loves 
you very much”. Il'ich smiled and remained silent. 
“What then,” I asked, “should I convey your greetings 
to him?” “Yes.” answered Il'ich quite coldly. “But 
Volodia,” I continued, “he is still the intelligent Stalin.” 
“He is not at all intelligent,” answered II'ich resolutely, 
wrinkling his brow. 


Ulyanova says that this event occurred shortly after Stalin’s lament 
to her. It is worth noting that she says that Lenin was not in the 
least upset. According to Ulyanova, Lenin said these words calmly: 


But howsoever irritated Lenin was with Stalin there is 
one thing I can say with complete conviction. His 
words that Stalin was “not at all intelligent” were said 
by V.I. absolutely without any irritation. This was 
his opinion about him - definite and concise, that he 
told me. 


Whatever Stalin had done to annoy Lenin and provoke this 
remark, it must have been a small matter if Lenin was not in the 
least irritated. 


Then comes the story of the “ultimatum letter:” 
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I did not continue the discussion and a few days later 
V.I. came to know that Stalin had behaved rudely to 
N.K. and that K[amenev] and Z[inoviev] knew about it, 
and in the morning, very distressed, he asked for the 
stenographer to be sent to him, first asking whether 
N.K. had already left for Narkompros [People’s 
Commissariat of Education- GF] to which he received a 
positive answer. When Volodicheva came V.I. dictated 
the following letter to Stalin... 


Ulyanova describes the following sequence of events: 


(1) Stalin complains to Ulyanova that Lenin is treating him badly 
and asks her to tell Lenin that he, Stalin, “loves him with all his 
{my] heart.” 


(2) Shortly after this Ulyanova tells Lenin “Stalin asked me to give 
you his warmest greetings, and to tell you that he loves you very 
much.” 


(3) Lenin says that Stalin is “not at all intelligent.” 


(4) “A few days later” Lenin “came to know that Stalin had 
behaved rudely to N.K.” This must have been on March 5, 1923. 


(5) “In the next morning” - that is, March 6 - Lenin dictated the 
“ultimatum letter.” 


Ulyanova then reproduces the text of the “ultimatum letter,” 
saying that 


V.I. asked Volodicheva to send it to Stalin without 
telling N.K. about it and to give me a copy in a sealed 
envelope. 


There are a number of problems with Ulyanova’s account here. 


When was it that, in Stalin’s estimation (according to Ulyanova), 
Lenin had treated Stalin badly? It cannot be Lenin’s purported 
letter to Mdivani and Makharadze, which is dated March 6, 1923, 
the same day as the “ultimatum letter.” Likewise, the purported 
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Lenin letter to Trotsky about the Georgian affair is dated March 5, 
1923, one day before the “ultimatum letter,” so it can’t be this one 
either. 


The other documents supposedly by Lenin that contain criticisms 
of Stalin are the “Characteristics” and the “Addition.” They are 
dated December 25, 1922 and January 4, 1923 respectively. 
However, neither Stalin nor anyone else knew about them in 
March - undoubtedly because, as we know now, they did not yet 
exist. They were not put into circulation until sometime after the 
XII Party Congress, which closed on April 25, 1923. 


We have no evidence that Lenin had treated Stalin badly or had 
written anything negative about him before March 5, 1923. Of 
course, we would not expect Stalin to mention such an event to 
others. But Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev surely would have 
mentioned it, to use against Stalin in their various factional 
struggles. Yet they did not. Therefore, it appears safe to say that 
they were unaware of any such incident. Therefore, assuming that 
Ulyanova did not simply invent this incident - and she would have 
had no reason to do that - it must have been a very minor matter 
since there is no other mention of it by anyone.. 


Ulyanova’s description of this incident - Stalin’s upbraiding of 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s learning about this, and Lenin’s “ultimatum 
letter” to Stalin - contradicts her own account of 1926. It also 
contradicts Krupskaya’s own version in several important ways: 


* Ulyanova claims that Lenin learned about Stalin’s “rudeness” to 
Krupskaya “a few days” after Ulyanova reported to Lenin Stalin’s 
message that he “loves you very much” and Lenin replied that 
Stalin was “not at all intelligent.” 


* Ulyanova writes as follows: 


After returning home and seeing V.I. distressed N.K. 
understood that something was wrong. And she asked 
Volodicheva not to send the letter. She said that she 
would personally talk to Stalin and ask him to 
apologize. That is what N.K. is saying now, but I 
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think that she did not see this letter and it was sent 
to Stalin as V.I. had wanted. Stalin's reply was delayed 
somewhat, and then they decided (probably the 
doctors and N.K.) not to give it to V.I. as his condition 
had worsened. And so V.I. did not know about his 
reply, in which Stalin apologized. 


Volodicheva’s account in the Secretaries Journal does not say how 
Krupskaya learned about Lenin’s draft letter to Stalin. Ulyanova 
does not tell us either. Ulyanova says that Krupskaya said that “she 
would personally talk to Stalin and ask him to apologize.” This is 
not in the Secretaries Journal. 


Ulyanova then says: 


That is what N.K. is saying now, but I think that she 
did not see this letter and it was sent to Stalin as V.I. 
had wanted. 


Volodicheva’s entry in the Secretaries Journal does not say 
whether Krupskaya read the letter or not. It only states that 
Krupskaya asked Volodicheva not to send the letter to Stalin, as a 
result of which it was not sent until the next day, March 7. 
Ulyanova states that Lenin instructed Volodicheva not to show the 
letter to Krupskaya. This important detail is missing entirely from 
the account in SJ. 


Ulyanova says that she does not believe Krupskaya’s account 
(“This is what N.I. is saying now, but I think ...”). Evidently, this 
means that Ulyanova thought that Krupskaya did not see the 
“ultimatum letter” at all. And that means that Ulyanova is accusing 
Krupskaya of not telling the truth. She does not trust Krupskaya’s 
word about this important matter. We are left to wonder: How 
much did Ulyanova know, or suspect, about Krupskaya’s 
falsifications? 


* Ulyanova says “Stalin's reply was delayed somewhat.” This 
directly contradicts Volodicheva’s statement in the Secretaries 
Journal, according to which there was no delay: 
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Stalin’s answer was received immediately on 
receipt of Vladimir Ilyich’s letter (the letter was 
handed to Stalin personally by me and his answer to 
Vladimir Ilyich dictated to me). (CW 42, 494) 


The final paragraph of this undated statement by Ulyanova begins 
by briefly reassuring the reader that, though Lenin did personally 
tell her that Stalin was “not at all intelligent,” he did so “absolutely 
without any irritation.” She also repeats that Lenin personally told 
her this: “This was his opinion about him - definite and concise, 
that he told me.” 


This opinion does not contradict the fact that V.I. 
valued Stalin as a practical worker, but he considered 
it absolutely essential that there should be some 
restraining authority over some of his manners and 
peculiarities, by virtue of which V.I. considered that 
Stalin should be removed from the post of general 
secretary. He spoke about this very decisively in 
his political testament, in the characteristics of a 
number of comrades which he gave before his 
death and which thus did not reach the party. But 
about this some other time. 


First-hand and Second-hand Knowledge 


Ulyanova’s direct reference to the “political testament” and the 
“characteristics” in her last paragraph reveals that she claimed no 
independent knowledge of any desire by Lenin to remove Stalin as 
Gensec. Rather, she has taken this version of events from these 
documents. Ulyanova’s direct quotation of the text of the 
“ultimatum letter” shows that it too is taken from the “political 
testament.” 


Nor does she claim personal knowledge of Krupskaya’s telling 
Volodicheva not to send the “ultimatum letter” to Stalin on March 
6; that she would personally ask Stalin to apologize; that Stalin’s 
reply was “delayed somewhat” - Volodicheva wrote in the 
Secretaries Journal that this is incorrect ~ and that the doctors and 
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Krupskaya “probably” decided not to give Stalin’s reply to Lenin. 
We know this because Ulyanova tells us directly: “that is what N.K. 
is saying now.” 


Other details in this statement of Ulyanova’s that she is repeating 
at second hand are: 


* Trotsky calling Lenin a “hooligan” in a Politburo meeting and 
Lenin’s restrained response to him. 


* The story about Lenin’s request for money for Martov and 
Stalin’s refusal. Ulyanova says “I was told that ...” 


* Her suggestion that Lenin’s letter to Shklovsky in Berlin refers 
somehow to Stalin. She must have heard this at second or third 
hand, and it was incorrect. Whoever is meant by this cryptic letter, 
it cannot be Stalin. 


* Ulyanova’s statement that Krupskaya “told Kamenev and 
Zinoviev that Stalin had shouted at her on the phone and, it seems, 
also mentioned the Caucasus business.” By the phrase “it seems” 
Ulyanova makes it clear that she did not know any of this at first 
hand. 


Krupskaya’s own account does not mention the Caucasus issue. 
But this phrase is revealing anyway, since it was the monopoly of 
foreign trade, not the Caucasian issue, that was in the foreground 
in the fourth week of December, 1922, when Krupskaya claimed 
that Stalin had upbraided her. That is the subject of Lenin’s 
supposed letter to Trotsky of December 21, 1922, which 
Krupskaya claimed was the occasion for Stalin to upbraid her. 


After meeting with Rykov on December 9, 1922, and with 
Dzerzhinsky on December 12, 1922, Lenin did not take up the 
Caucasus issue again until late January, 1923. This is precisely the 
time period that, in his reply to Lenin’s “ultimatum letter,” Stalin 
said the incident with Krupskaya had taken place. So on this point 
Ulyanova’s account confirms Stalin’s version of events and calls 
Krupskaya’s version into question. 
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* Concerning Ulyanova’s reference to Lenin’s supposed 
dissatisfaction with Stalin, Ordzhonikidze, and Dzerzhinsky, she 
says that Lenin’s “correspondence with Trotsky regarding this 
matter is well known” - a reference to Lenin’s supposed letter to 
Trotsky of March 5, 1923 (CW 45, 607; LIV, 329). She claims no 
first-hand knowledge of Lenin’s supposed dissatisfaction. 


What does Ulyanova claim to know at first-hand? 
* That Lenin never had any sympathy for Trotsky. 
* That she believed Lenin did not like Zinoviev. 


* That Lenin sought out Stalin as the person who could be relied 
upon to obtain poison and give it to him when he, Lenin, asked him 
to. 


* That during Lenin’s illness Stalin visited Lenin more than others. 


* That during the autumn of 1922 Lenin met frequently with 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, and Stalin. 


* That a few days after Stalin had criticized Krupskaya for 
discussing politics with Lenin, Krupskaya told Lenin about this and 
said that she and Stalin had already reconciled. 


* That Stalin had told her, in Lenin’s office, that Lenin was treating 
him with hostility, that he, Stalin, loved Lenin “with all my heart,” 
and asked Ulyanova to tell Lenin so. 


* That she felt sorry for Stalin because of this. 
* That Lenin had told her that Stalin “is not at all intelligent.” 


None of the fact-claims that Ulyanova says she knows at first hand 
contradicts her statement of July 26, 1926. She does not contradict 
her story about the Stalin-Krupskaya-Lenin incident that she gave 
in her first statement. We have reproduced it above and do so 
again here for the convenience of the readers: 
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.. he (Stalin) even scolded his family for conveying 
this type of information. Il'ich, who accidentally came 
to know about this and who was also always upset by 
such a strong regime of protection, in turn scolded 
Stalin. Stalin apologized and with this the incident was 
settled. It goes without saying that if Lenin had not 
been so seriously ill during this period, as I had 
indicated, then he would have reacted to the incident 
differently. 


Stalin scolded Lenin’s “family.” Lenin scolded Stalin. Stalin 
apologized. End of incident. Lenin overreacted. This is Ulyanova’s 
account. It sharply contradicts the official version, which is put 
together from Volodicheva’s entries in the Secretaries Journal and 
Krupskaya’s letter to Kamenev. 


Ulyanova’s account makes sense of the text of Stalin’s reply to the 
“ultimatum letter” of March 7, 1923, which Stalin certainly 
believed to be genuine, i.e. from Lenin. In it Stalin agrees to “take 
back” what he said to Krupskaya, but insists that he does not know 
what the problem is, wherein he is at fault, and what is expected of 
him. As Sakharov notes, Stalin did not apologize. 


Stalin says that the incident between Krupskaya and him occurred 
about five weeks beforehand - that is, at the end of January or 
beginning of February, 1923. That directly contradicts the “official” 
version, which is based on Krupskaya’s claim and the “Letter to the 
Congress.” In an earlier chapter we have shown that these 
documents are fabrications. 


Ulyanova’s account also makes sense of Lenin’s request to Stalin, 
less than two weeks later, to get him poison. Lenin had obviously 
not “broken relations” with Stalin, as the “ultimatum letter” said 
that he would do unless Stalin apologized. 


But Stalin had not apologized and Lenin had not seen the letter 
that Stalin had dictated to Volodicheva. Lenin simply acted as 
though he had never made this threat to break relations. 
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Our own study and that of Valentin Sakharov, outlined in previous 
chapters, have concluded that Lenin did not dictate the “ultimatum 
letter.” If Lenin had actually dictated the “ultimatum letter” to 
Stalin, then surely he was entitled to have Stalin’s reply read to 
him despite his illness. 


But if Lenin did not dictate the “ultimatum letter,” then of course 
Krupskaya and the secretaries who were her accomplices could 
not allow Lenin to see Stalin’s reply. That would have exposed 
their falsification. 


Conclusions 


* Ulyanova tells a very different version of the dispute between 
Stalin, Krupskaya, and Lenin. 


* Her version is consistent with Stalin’s version as reflected in his 
reply to the “ultimatum letter.” 


* It is not consistent with Krupskaya’s version, which is the 
“official” version. 


* Ulyanova affirms Krupskaya’s version only at second hand. She 
does not claim any independent knowledge of it. 


* Ulyanova has a very positive attitude about Stalin. 


* She tries to come up with some independent account of Lenin’s 
being dissatisfied with Stalin, but ultimately she could not. 


* Ulyanova thinks Krupskaya is not telling the truth concerning at 
least one important aspect of the Lenin-Stalin issue. 


Why Did Ulyanova Draft This Document? 


We do not know why Ulyanova composed this document. We do 
not have the original. The editors tell us that it is handwritten by 
Ulyanova herself (avtograf). We don’t know whether there are any 
other drafts, notes, or corrections, or other documents in her 
archive that might shed light on her reasons. 
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It is far too positive towards Stalin to have been useful to the 
opposition groups. For the same reason it can hardly be a forgery 
during the Khrushchev or Gorbachev eras. 


Could Ulyanova have written it as a concession to Krupskaya? We 
do not know how close they were to each other, but these are the 
two women who were closest to Lenin. Ulyanova’s statement to 
the Joint Plenum of July 26, 1926, must have hurt Krupskaya, since 
it contradicted her own story. 


It appears that Krupskaya did have something to do with 
Ulyanova’s second statement. Ulyanova wrote: 


That is what N.K. is saying now, but | think that she 
did not see this letter and it was sent to Stalin as V.I. 
had wanted. 


This must mean that Krupskaya had spoken to Ulyanova 
concerning the circumstances of the “ultimatum letter” some time 
after Ulyanova’s statement to the July 1926 Joint Plenum. It 
appears that Ulyanova did not believe Krupskaya’s claim that she, 
Krupskaya, had asked Volodicheva not to send the letter to Stalin 
and that she would personally talk to Stalin and ask him to 
apologize. U’lianova suggests that she believes this to be false - 
that Kurpskaya did not see the letter. That is, Ulyanova thinks that 
Krupskaya did not talk to Stalin and ask him to apologize. 


Ulyanova does say: “Stalin’s reply was delayed somewhat.” But 
Volodicheva’s account in the Secretaries Journal say that this is not 
true. So who told Ulyanova this? Presumably it was Krupskaya 
herself. Why might Krupskaya have done this? Perhaps in order to 
provide an excuse for not showing Stalin’s reply to Lenin? 


Why might Krupskaya want such an excuse? Perhaps because she 
could not give Stalin’s response to Lenin — because Lenin had not 
dictated the “ultimatum letter.” 


In his response, Stalin said that he had had “explanations with 
N.K.” some weeks before. There is no reason to doubt Stalin’s 
dating of this whole story as “about five weeks” earlier, later 
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January or early February, 1923. But that means that Krupskaya 
lied to Ulyanova when she, KrupsKaya, said that she would talk to 
Stalin - because she and Stalin had already talked weeks earlier. 
This is similar to what Ulyanova had told the Joint Plenum in her 
first statement. 


Ulyanova’s second statement does not contradict her 1926 
statement. Ulyanova affirms Krupskaya’s story only as a version 
she knows from documents, not from first hand. 


Therefore, whatever the reason was that she composed it, 
Ulyanova’s first-hand account still contradicts Krupskaya’s 
“official” version while being consistent with Stalin’s account in his 
reply to the “ultimatum letter.” That is, Ulyanova’s account is 
consistent with our contention that Krupskaya’s account is yet 
another of her falsehoods. 


kRaeKER 


Ulyanova’s second statement was not published or - as far as we 
can tell - given to anyone else. Although we would like to know 
more about why Ulyanova came to write it, we can understand 
why she never did anything with it. Sakharov writes: 


OH TIpesANoNOKUTeIbHO Ob CO34aH B KOHIe 20-x - 
Hayane 30-x rogoB, Kora OHa, AKTHBHO BbICTyMaA B 
3sauyuTy H.W. byxapHHa wu ero cTOpOHHHKOB, 
HMcnOb30Basia «3aBellaHhe» JleHHHa, HallpHMep, B 
IIMCbMe B agipec alipesibckoro (1929) o6begqnHeEHHOrO 
Tinenyma UK wu KK BKII(6), uro6bl oKa3aTb 
NOJMTHYeCKyIO § NOsAAepKKy MAepaM «mpaBoro 
yknoHa»*> (80) 


It was presumably created in the late 20s - early 30s, 
when she, actively speaking in defense of N.I. 
Bukharin and his supporters, used Lenin's 
“Testament,” for example in a letter to the April 
(1929) joint Plenum of the Central Committee and 
Central Control Commission of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) to provide political 
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support to the leaders of the “right deviation’*5 
(Sakharov’s footnote is to an archival document.) 


The full transcript of the April Joint Plenum has not been 
published, but Ulyanova’s letter to the Plenum was published in 
Izv TsK KPSS 1 (1989), 126-127.* In it she does refer to the “Lenin 
testament” but says nothing about the Krupskaya-Stalin-Lenin 
issue, the “Letter to the Congress,” or Lenin’s supposed desire to 
remove Stalin as Gensec. 


Ulyanova does state that she had missed attending the Joint 
Plenum due to illness. It’s possible that her second statement was 
a draft that she was considering for presentation there. Or perhaps 
she wrote it at the request of Bukharin, who along with Stalin had 
urged her to write her first statement. 


It would not have pleased Krupskaya, because Ulyanova suggests 
that Krupskaya did not tell the truth, and because her own account 
in her first statement contradicts Krupskaya’s version. Ulyanova 
closes her second statement by affirming Krupskaya’s version, but 
she does not resolve the contradiction between it and her own. 


The document is far too positive towards Stalin to serve the 
purposes of the demonizers of Stalin like Khrushchev and 
Gorbachev, or to help the opposition groups of the ‘20s and ‘30s, 
all of which were strongly anti-Stalin. It is far too negative towards 
Trotsky to have been of any use to the Trotskyists. In repeating the 
“official” or Krupskaya version of the “testament” it is less positive 
about Stalin than her first statement, so Stalin and his supporters 
would have had no reason to like it. Because it affirms two 
contradictory versions of the supposed argument between Stalin, 
Krupskaya, and Lenin, it would not even have served the purpose 
of self-clarification. 


4 See the Appendix to this chapter for Ul’ianova’s letter. 


Chapter 12. Krupskaya 


We now have a great deal of evidence that Krupskaya was 
conducting some kind of conspiracy against Stalin by 
creating false documents and then christening them the 
“testament of Lenin.” 


* The falsification of the article “How Should We Reorganize 
the Workers and Peasants Inspection” came out of Lenin’s 
secretariat. Lenin’s secretaries would not have dared do this 
by themselves. Krupskaya had to be a party to it. It was 
almost certainly, therefore, done by Krupskaya herself or at 
her direction. 


*Krupskaya predated her quarrel with Stalin. No one but she 
claims that this incident occurred on or about December 22, 
1922. All other accounts date it to about five weeks later. 


* In her letter to Kamenev dated December 23, 1922, 
Krupskaya claims that Stalin was upset by her writing down 
at Lenin’s dictation a letter to Trotsky dated December 21, 
1922. Our analysis of the subject matter and signatures of 
this letter argue that it is a forgery. Krupskaya must have 
forged it in an effort to justify the letter to Kamenev 
complaining about Stalin’s “rudeness” to her. 


It was “leaked” to and published in the Menshevik paper 
Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik in 1923. (387) Either Krupskaya 
smuggled this letter to the Mensheviks abroad, or she gave it 
to someone who did so. This leak could serve only the 
opposition, of which Trotsky was the leading figure, and 
which Krupskaya herself supported during the first half of 
the 1920s. 
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* According to Trotsky, Krupskaya was in a conspiracy with 
the Georgian leaders. 


Yepes Kpyncxyio JleHHH BCTYNHJI C BOKAAMU 
rpy3HHcKoH onno3sHyHH (Mausanu, Maxapag3e u 
Ap.) B HerlacHy!0 CBA3b TIpoTHB dpakyun CranuHa, 
OpmxonuKy3e u Asepxuuckoro.! 


Through Krupskaya, Lenin entered into a secret 
relationship with the leaders of the Georgian 
opposition (Mdivani, Makharadze, etc.) against the 
faction of Stalin, Ordzhonikidze and Dzerzhinsky. 


* For this and other reasons it is reasonable to conclude that 
it was probably Krupskaya who composed the letter to 
Mdivani and Makharadze on March 7 or 8, predating it to 
March 6. 


Trotsky must have been a party to this conspiracy too. Aside 
from Krupskaya and the secretaries, he was the first person 
to be given a copy of “The Question of Nationalities or 
‘Autonomization’.” 

* Krupskaya probably wrote “The Question of Nationalities 
.., perhaps with the help of the ousted Georgian party 
leaders and perhaps with that of other oppositionists as well. 
In any case, this document could not have come out of 
Lenin’s secretariat without Krupskaya being a party to it. 


Trotsky might also have been complicit by this point. 
Controversy ensued over his claim that he had 
received Lenin’s “Notes on the Question of 
Nationalities” before the Central Committee had—and, 


1 Trotsky, Portrety revoliutsionerov. Ed. Fel’shtinsky, M. 1991. At 
http://lib.ru/TROCKI]/Trotsky.PortretyRev.txt (Also at 
https://www.gumer.info/bibliotek_Buks /History/trozk/04.php) 
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supposedly, before Lenin’s third stroke—but had 
inexplicably held on to them. Lenin’s purported 
dictation happened to dovetail with views Trotsky 
published in Pravda (March 20, 1923). Even more 
telling, Lenin’s secretaries had kept working on the 
counterdossier on Georgia, for a report by Lenin to a 
future Party Congress, even after he had his third 
massive stroke and permanently lost his ability to 
speak ... In fact, their counter-Dzierzynski Commission 
dossier reads like a first draft of the “Notes on the 
Question of Nationalities.” (Kotkin 494) 


On the basis of his study of the documents (still in an 
archive), Sakharov that the “counter-Dzerzhinsky” report of 
the “commission” of Gorbunov - Fotieva — Glyasser looks like 
a draft of “The Question of Nationalities or 
‘Autonomization’”. We know that Gorbunov did little or no 
work on the “commission,” so it was done by its other two 
members, Fotieva and Glyasser They were both members of 
Lenin’s secretariat. They would not have acted without 
Krupskaya’s guidance and instructions. Krupskaya herself 
probably had a hand in writing the report. 


* Krupskaya released the “Letter to the Congress” ({L2C) after 
the XII Party Congress. We know Krupskaya was lying and 
that this document is a fabrication. Part I, the document 
dated December 23, 1922, is not a “letter to the congress.” It 
is a letter to an individual, almost certainly to Stalin, so it 
could be a letter for - in preparation for - a congress. 
Trotsky’s copy has no title. Later Krupskaya added the 
various parts, including “Characteristics,” and “Addition” and 
added the title. 


* Krupskaya also lied in claiming that Lenin’s wish was to 
have it released after his death. She gave it to Zinoviev while 
Lenin though incapacitated was still alive. Krupskaya 
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changed her story as she went along in order to lend Lenin’s 
authority to the L2C. 


* Krupskaya either wrote or was a party to the composition 
of “Characteristics.” As Sakharov has argued from its textual 
problems, this document seems to have been first intended 
for discussion within some opposition faction. When 
Krupskaya introduced it, sometime in late May or early June, 
1923, the first part and the “Addition” were not yet attached 
to it 


It is important to note that at that time neither 
Krupskaya, nor any of the members of the Politburo of 
the Central Committee and the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the RCP(b) regarded 
“Characteristics,” which she had submitted, as a “letter 
to the congress” or as an appeal to the Politburo of the 
Central Committee or Central Committee of the 
RCP(b).2 


Zinoviev and Bukharin received copies of the “Addition” - at 
that time evidently known as “Il’ich’s letter about the 
secretary” (at least that is how Stalin referred to it) - 
sometime before July 10, 1923. By May, 1924, the Addition,” 
though not Part I, has been included in the L2C. 


* Krupskaya smuggled the “testament,” via some member of 
the opposition, to anti-Stalin oppositionist and later 
vehemently anticommunist publisher Boris Souvarine in 
Paris. Souvarine then gave it to Max Eastman, who got it 
published in the New York Times. 


According to Eastman’s own account, the text 
published in 1926 “was copied from the original 


Sakharov, Na Rasput’e, page 150 in print edition; page 99 in the digital (pdf) 
edition. 
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retained by Krupskaya herself when she turned the 
document over to the party, and was brought to 
France by an emissary of the opposition and delivered 
to Boris Souvarine.”? 


In 1956, in a letter to Trotsky biographer Isaac Deutscher, 
Eastman revealed the details of the clandestine smuggling of 
the “testament.” 


Earlier in the year an emissary of the Opposition had 
indeed brought the text of Lenin's will to Paris and 
handed it to Souvarine who prompted Eastman to 
publish it. ‘I think it was not only Souvarine's 
decision, Eastman writes, ‘but the idea of the 
Opposition as a whole that I should be the one to 
publish it, one reason being that I had already got 
much publicity as a friend of Trotsky, another that a 
good many consciences in Moscow were troubled by 
Trotsky's disavowal of my book.*5 


* In July 1925 Krupskaya wrote her letter to the “Sunday 
Worker,” also published in Bol’shevik. In it she repudiated 
Max Eastman’s book Since Lenin Died and the whole idea of 
the “testament” of Lenin. Trotsky also published his 
repudiation of Eastman’s book in the same issue. 


Kotkin notes: 


3 Carr and Davies, Foundations of a Planned Economy, II: 16, n2 

* Isaac Deutscher, Trotsky: The Prophet Unarmed (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959) 247, and see n. 19, p. 419: “Quoted from Eastman’s letter 
to the author.” 

5 See also Christoph Irmscher, Max Eastman: A Life. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2017, 391, n. 117: “Lenin Testament at Last Revealed,” New York Times, 
October 18, 1926; see also ME to EE, October 9, 1926, EEM; ME to Trotsky's 
biographer Isaac Deutscher, April 20, 1956, EM.” EM = Eastman Mss., Lily Library, 
Indiana University Bloomington 
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Her repudiation raised the question of whether she 
had been involved in the Eastman incident, and was 
perhaps linked to Trotsky.® 


Yet in July 1926, speaking to the joint plenum of the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission, Krupskaya 
said: 


«To, 4TO Ha3blBaeTcA “3aBellaHvem” ByaagumMupa 
Unpuya, Wnpuy xoTen, 4To6bl 6bIIO AOBeAeHO JO 
cBefeHuA TapTuu. B kako dopMe AOBeeHO, A C HAM 
He roBopHiia.. Tak KaK NepBaa cTaTbaA O6blia 
osarmaBieHa “Cbe3yy mapTun” (cyaa mo TexKcTy, 
MMeeTCA B BUHAY cTaTbA “Kak HaM peopraHH30BaTb 
Pa6kpHH”, HMeBIad Moys3aronoBoK «IlpesnoxweHHe 
XII cbesay napTun». - B.C.), To 4 cowla HeO6xXOMMbIM 
o6paTutTpea K LleHTpambHomMy Komutety, 4TOObI 
Hentpasbynnit Komutet Hallé dopmMy AoBeseHUuA TO 
cBefeHHA TapTHW Tex craTe (cTaTeH! 3To u o 
«xapaKTepHcTHKax». - B.C.), KoTOpbie HOCAT 
Ha3BaHnHe «3aBellaHHia» 


What is called the “testament” of Vladimir Ilyich, Ilyich 
wanted it to be brought to the attention of the party. 
In what form it was to be communicated, | did not 
speak to him about that ... Since the first article was 
entitled “To the Party Congress,”” I considered it 
necessary to appeal to the Central Committee so that 
the Central Committee could find a form to bring to 
the attention of the party those articles that bear the 
title “the testament.” (Sakharov, Na Rasput’e 165 
n.33; 108 n.33) 


This, of course, is a lie. No collection of articles bore the title 
“the testament.” This title was invented either by Krupskaya 


6 Kotkin, note 282 to page 573. 
? Sakharov suggests that this is the article “How Shall We Reorganize the W/P.1.?” 
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herself or by the opposition that she supported. We should 
also note Krupskaya’s carelessness - or perhaps temerity - 
in using the term “testament” in July, 1926, when just a year 
before she had publicly denied in her article in Bol’shevik that 
Lenin left any testament. 


In the same document Krupskaya tried to limit the damage 
done by a letter of hers to Trotsky. Apparently it was the 
following letter: 


29 auBapa 1924 r. 
Aoporon Jies AaBbiqoBny, 


H TIMLy, 4TOOBI paccKa3aTb Bam, 4TO 
IIpHOAM3HTeIbHO 3a MeCAL vise) cMepTH, 
IipocMatpuBaa Baty KHwKKy, BraagquMup Unpny 
OCTaHOBHJICA Ha TOM mMecTe, rae Bb jaetTe 
xapakTepucTuKy Mapxca u JleHvHa, 4 NMpocua MeHA 
TlepeuecTb JTO MECTO, CAYla OY€Hb BHUMATEJIbHO, 
MIOTOM elle pa3 NpocMaTpHBasi cam. 


WH ewe BoT 4TO XO4Y CKa3aTb: TO OTHOWeHHE, 
KOTOpoe cnowKHOcb y B.H. kK Bam Torga, Korga Bol 
[pHexaiuv K HaM B JIoHAOH U3 CH6upu, He 
H3MeHHVJIOCb y Hero AO Camo CMepTH. 


A xxenato Bam, Jlep JlaBbiqOBHY, CHJI UY 30POBbA U 
Kpenko o6HuMat0.2 


January 29, 1924 
Dear Lev Davydovich, 


I am writing to tell you that about a month before his 
death, looking through your book, Vladimir Ilyich 


8 Kommunisticheskaia oppozitsiia v SSSR 1923 - 1927. t.1 p. 54 of 168 (online text 
edition), p. 89 of the print edition (Moscow: Terra, 1990) 
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stopped at the place where you characterize Marx and 
Lenin, and asked me to reread this passage, listened 
very attentively, and then looked it over himself. 


And one more thing I want to say: the attitude that V.I. 
to you when you came to us in London from Siberia, it 
did not change with him until his death. 


I wish you, Lev Davydovich, strength and health and 
hug you tightly. 


Was this even possible? A month before Lenin’s death would 
be December, 1923. According to all accounts Lenin had lost 
the power of speech in March, 1923. It is certain that he 
dictated nothing after March 7, 1923, at the latest. It is 
doubtful that he could have expressed anything at all. 


Dmitri Volkogonov quotes from some of the bulletins on 
Lenin’s health issued on March 14 and March 17, 1923. 
According to these bulletins Lenin did retain at least some of 
the ability to speak after his attack on March 10, 1923: 


“BrowieTeHb N21 
O cocrosHHu 3f0poBba Bawumupa Unpuya. 


SaTpyaHeHwe peun, cia60cTb MpaBoH pyku Hu 
mpapoh HOrMd B TOM %%Ke momo KeHHH. Ob6mee 
COCTOAHHe 3f0poOBbA syle, Temnepatypa 37,0, 
nyibc 90 B MMHHYTy, pOBHbId UW xopomero 
HanoJIHeHHA. 


14 mapta, 2 4aca aHA 1923 r. Ipod. MuyKoscxn, 
ipod. Wepcrep, nmpod. Kpamep, npHB. AOWeHT 
KooKeBHHKOB, HAPKOM3ApaB Cemalllko”. 


“BrovieTeHb No 6 


BmMecTte Cc npoOfomKalollMMcA yjJIydlleHHeM co 
CTOPOHbI peu HW ABMKEHHH NpaBol pyku HacTyMHI0 
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3aMeTHOe Yy4lWeHHe HM B ABWKEHHAX MpaBoH HOrH. 
OG6ulee cOcTOAHHe 30POBbA TipofoupKaeT O6bITb 
xopowmn. 17 mapra, 1 yac gHA 1923 roga”? 


From the published bulletins, it was impossible to 
guess Lenin's real condition. On 14 March 1923 it was 
reported that he was having difficulty speaking 
and moving his right arm and leg, but also that ‘his 
general health is improved, his temperature is 37.0, 
his pulse 90, steady and full’. On 17 March, ‘along with 
the continuing improvement in speech function and 
movement of the right arm, there is a noticeable 
improvement in the movement of the right leg. His 
general health continues to be good.’!° 


But Lenin dictated nothing after March 7, and perhaps after 
March 4, as Volodicheva told Alexander Bek. So it is doubted 
that he could utter more than a word or two - if that. It 
appears that the Party leadership did not wish to reveal to 
the world that Lenin had lost the power of speech. But 
whatever the case, this letter demonstrates that Krupskaya 
was very well disposed towards Trotsky before and at least 
up to the time of Lenin’s death. 


In her letter to the ‘Sunday Worker’ Krupskaya tried to 
mitigate the extent to which this letter suggested that 
Trotsky was close to Lenin. 


In the face of the confidence that the working class 
displayed in their party and its Central Committee at a 
difficult moment, the old Bolsheviks doubly felt the 
responsibility that fell upon them after Lenin's death. 


° Dmitri Volkogonov. Lenin. Kniga II. Vozhdi. Moscow: Novosti, 1998, 348. 
10 Lenin. A New Biography. NY and London: The Free Press, 1994, p. 329 of 403 of 
the digital edition. The English edition is abbreviated in places. 
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Everyone felt somehow even more united, ready to 
carry out his work to the end. 


Under the influence of such a mood, I then wrote a 
personal letter to Trotsky, who at that time was not in 
Moscow. This letter, however, can in no way be 
interpreted as M. Eastman interprets it. Vladimir 
Ilyich considered Comrade Trotsky as a talented 
worker, devoted to the cause of the revolution, to the 
cause of the working class, who could be very useful 
for the party. This is how V.I. appraised Trotsky in the 
first days of their meeting in 1902, and this is how he 
appraised him in the most recent period. Such an 
assessment carries responsibility. I was thinking 
about it when I wrote to Comrade Trotsky. The letter 
was written not to M. Eastman, but to Trotsky. 
Trotsky, of course, could not deduce from it the 
conclusion that V.I. considered him his deputy or 
thought that Comrade Trotsky understands his views 
most correctly. I couldn’t write anything like that. In 
the same way, I did not write that V.I. was always in 
solidarity with Comrade Trotsky. Every member of the 
RCP (b) knows that unti] 1917 Trotsky was not a 
Bolshevik, that the party and V.I. often disagreed with 
him on the most fundamental issues, that V.I. more 
than once sharply spoke out against Trotsky, that even 
after Trotsky entered the ranks of the party, V. I. had 
disagreements with him. Comrade Trotsky now 
knows exactly how Lenin treated him when he met in 
1902, from Lenin's letter about him to Plekhanov,!? 
published in Leninskii sbornik III, and how Lenin 
treated him recently, from Lenin's letters to the party 
congress.14 


11 This seems to be Lenin’s letter to Plekhanov of March 2, 1903, in which Lenin 
recommends “Pero” (“the pen”, i.e. Trotsky) to the editorial board of Iskra. If it is 
this letter, it was first published in Leninskii sbornik IV. 

12 «N. Krupskaya: to the editorial office of the Sunday Worker.” Bolshevik 16 
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* In the light of her prior actions we should suspect that 
Krupskaya also wrote the “ultimatum letter.” This letter 
puzzled Stalin, who expressed his frustration and refused to 
apologize for whatever it was he had said to Krupskaya. Ten 
days after it was supposedly written, Lenin managed 
somehow to ask Stalin for poison - or, at least, Krupskaya 
told Stalin that Lenin had done so. In this tense situation all 
of them - Lenin, Stalin, and Krupskaya - acted as though the 
“ultimatum letter” did not exist. 


* Krupskaya did not allow Lenin to see Stalin’s reply. Why? 
The excuse was that Lenin “had fallen ill.” (CW 42, 494; XLV 
486) But this carries the implication that it would be shown 
to him once he was better. In fact, Lenin lived for more than 
10 more months. Whether Lenin could speak or not, he could 
read and be read to. Yet as far as we know Stalin's reply was 
never shown to him. 


Why not? If Lenin had really dictated the “ultimatum letter” 
he would have been anxious to receive Stalin’s reply to it. But 
if Lenin had not dictated the “ultimatum letter” Krupskaya 
could not have allowed him to see or hear Stalin’s response. 


Stalin and Krupskaya 


Molotov - and perhaps Stalin, to whom Molotov was very 
close - linked Krupskaya to Trotsky, and then to other 
oppositionists like Zinoviev. 


Ona craHOBMTca copaTHHKoM Tpoukoro, nepexoguT 
Ha TPOWKUCTCKHe pesbcbl ... Mocre cmeptu JleHuHa 
OHa HeKoTOpoe spema dakTH4eCKH BbICTyNaa 
nmpoTus Jlenuua 3... 


(1925) pp. 71-73 (my translation - GF) 
13 Feliks Chuev. Molotov. Poluderzhavniy Vlastelin. Moscow: Olma-Press, 2000, 
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Krupskaya was becoming Trotsky's comrade-in-arms; 
she was switching to Trotskyist rails .. For some time 
after Lenin’s death she in fact opposed Lenin.14 


Stalin distrusted Krupskaya for her political waverings 
towards the opposition. On September 16, 1926, he wrote 
the following in a letter to Molotov: 


5) Neperosoppi c Kpyncko He TOAbKO He YMeCTHbI 
Tellepb, HO H MOWMTHYeCKH BpegHb!. KpyncKkaa — 
packouIbHHa (cM. ee peub o «CToKrosibMe» Ha XIV 
cbesfe). Ee u Hafo 6HTb, KaK paCKOJIbHHLy, ec 
XOTHM COXpaHHTb eJMHCTBO NapTun. Herb3a CTpOMTb 
B OAHO HM TO Ke BpeMA ABe, NPOTHBOMOOXRKHbIEe 
ycTaHOBKH, H Ha 6opboy Cc pacKOJIbHHKaMH, H Ha MHP 
C HHMH. JTO He AManeKTHKa, a GeccmbicnMya 
6ecnomomwHocTb. He UcKIIO4UeHO, 4TO 3aBTpa 
3HHOBbeEB BBICTYMUT c 3an BJIEHHeM fc) 
«6ecnpHHynnvocTrH» Mosoropa 4 ByxapHua, 0 TOM, 
auto MonotTos 4 byxapHH «upeAsaraiu» 3HHOBbeBy 
(uepe3 Kpyrickyro) «60K» , a OH, 3HHOBbeB, «C 
HerofjoBaHHeM oTBepr 3TO HeJOnycTHMoe 
3aMrpbiBaHve» x np. Hu mp.2> 


5) Negotiations with Krupskaia are not only ill timed 
now, they are politically harmful. Krupskaia is a 
splitter (see her speech about “Stockholm” at the XIV 
Congress). She has to be beaten, as a splitter, if we 
want to preserve the unity of the party. We cannot 
have two contradictory lines, fighting splitters and 
making peace with them. That's not dialectics, that's 
nonsense and helplessness. It's possible that 


270. Hereafter “PV”. 

14 Molotov Remembers. Conversations with Felix Chuey. Chicago: Dee, 1993, 132. 
Hereafter “MR”. 

15 Pis'ma LV. Stalina V.M. Molotovu. 1925-1938 gg. Sbornik dokumentov. M. “Rossia 
Molodaia, 1995, p. 90. 
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tomorrow Zinoviev will come out with a statement on 
Molotov's and Bukharin's “lack of principle,” [saying] 
that Molotov and Bukharin “offered” Zinoviev 
(through Krupskaia) a “bloc” and that he, Zinoviev, 
“rejected this intolerable flirtation with disdain,” and 
so forth and so on.!® 


We do not know of any other statement by Stalin himself 
about Krupskaya during this period of time. Perhaps we can 
learn a little more by examining some of Molotov’s 
statements to Felix Chuev. 


Al «x = KpynckoH otTHocHicaA, B ob6wieM, 
HOAOKHTeIbHO, Oolee WIH MeHee - JIMUHbIE 
oTHoleHuaA. A CrasIMH KOCHJICA. 


- Y Hero Obl OcHOBaHHaA. Ha XIV cbe3ye NapTHH OHa 
He€BaKHO ceOa NOKa3avia. 


- OuveHb IIOXxo. Ona OKa3aJlaCb mvIoxoH 
KOMMYHHCTKOH,HM 4YepTa He NOHAMawya, UTO AeJasa. 
(PV 271) 


.. My attitude toward Krupskaya was more or less 
positive in our personal relations. But Stalin regarded 
her unfavorably. 


He had reasons. She made a poor showing at the XIVth 
Party Congress. Very bad. She turned out to be a bad 
communist. She didn't understand what she was doing 
at all. (MR 132). 


- B 4em Bce-TaKH MpH4vHa KOHIMKTa CTranuHa HW 
Kpymckon? 


16 Stalin to Molotov Sept. 16, 1926. Stalin’s Letters to Molotov 1925-1936, ed. Lars 
Lih, Oleg Naumov, Oleg V. Khlevniuk. New Haven: Yale University, Press, 1995, p. 
127. 
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- Kpytickaad »xe moxo Bella ceOaA Mocne cMepTH 
JieHwHa. OHa nofsfepxKHBasia 3HHOBbeBa. ABHO 
llyTaHyl0 JIMHHIO 3HHOBbeBa. Ja HE TOJIbKO OHa. 
Bp1iH wienbi TlomuT6ropo, KoTopble lyTaJIHCb B JTOM 
Boripoce. MakTHYeCKH OTXOAHIIN OT JleHHHa. XOTA 
AYMaJIu, UTO ITO H ecTb JIeHuH. (PV 274) 


Anyway, what caused the conflict between Stalin and 
Krupskaya? 


Krupskaya acted badly after Lenin's death. She 
supported Zinoviev and obviously was confused by 
Zinoviev's line. (MR 133) 


Stalin Suspected Krupskaya Was Behind the 
“Testament of Lenin” 


According to Molotov Stalin suspected that Krupskaya was 
behind the attacks on him in some of the documents of 
“Lenin’s testament.” 


Kpyrckaa 6biia o6WKeHa O4eHb Ha CrastuHa. Ho u OH 
Ha Kpymcxylo 6b11 o6mKeH, NOTOMy YTO NOAMHCh 
JleHHHa NO 3aBelljaHvem Nog BAMAHHeM KpynicKoHn. 
Jla, TaK canta. B Kakoli-To Mepe, MoxeT 6bITD, Ja. 1” 


Krupskaya had a big grudge against Stalin. But he had 
a grudge against her, too, because Lenin's signature to 
his testament was supposedly affixed under 
Krupskaya's influence. Yes, he thought that. To some 
extent, perhaps - yes.!8(MR 135) 


17 Molotov. Poluderzhavniy Vlastelin. 274. 
18 Molotov Remembers, 135.The English translation the last two sentences as “Or 
so Stalin believed. Perhaps it's true to some extent.” 
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In fact Lenin did not sign any of the documents in the 
“testament.” Lenin never even verbally acknowledged any of 
the documents that have an anti-Stalin orientation. Molotov 
had either forgotten or possibly never knew these facts. 


If Stalin had asked to see the original documents he would 
have discovered that there were no “originals,” and no Lenin 
signatures on the “copies” either. Stalin could also have 
learned the contents of the Secretaries Journal, either at first 
hand or from his wife Nadezhda, who as we have seen was a 
member of Lenin’s secretariat. Nadya must have sensed 
among the other secretaries and Krupskaya the hostility 
towards her husband and friendlier attitude towards 
Trotsky. She must have informed Stalin. 


Stalin was correct to suspect Krupskaya was behind the 
hostile remarks about him in the “testament.” Thanks to the 
research of Valentin Sakharov, we have the evidence today. 


Chapter 13. Conclusion 


All of the evidence points unequivocally to the conclusion 
that there was, and is, no such thing as “Lenin’s testament.” 


Lenin did not leave any “testament.” Lenin was not the 
author of those articles dated between December 1922 and 
March 1923 that are critical of Stalin. Those articles, which 
we have examined in detail in the present book, were written 
by Nadezhda Krupskaya, probably with the help of other 
persons including Leon Trotsky. 


These documents are evidence of a clandestine conspiracy 
among prominent Bolsheviks who would later openly form 
opposition groups within the party, and later still would 
renounce opposition but continue their secret conspiracies 
against Stalin and the Bolshevik leadership. Some of these 
people were already in secret oppositional conspiracies 
before Lenin’s death. At the time the false “Lenin testament” 
documents were composed this secret group included 
Krupskaya, Trotsky, and some of Trotsky’s followers. We 
know that Trotsky was already leading a secret opposition 
conspiracy by 1921.1 


There is no evidence that Lenin knew anything about the 
anti-Stalin documents. Lenin never mentioned removing 
Stalin from the post of Gensec after January 5, 1923, the date 
of the “Addition” document that calls for Stalin to be 
removed. Lenin asked Stalin for poison repeatedly, most 


1 At the Third Moscow Trial of March 1928 defendants Krestinsky and 
Sharangovich testified that Trotsky’s conspiracy had begun as early as 1921. For 
the evidence that the defendants’ confession statements are accurate see Furr, 
Trotsky’s ‘Amalgams’ and Furr, The Moscow Trials As Evidence. 
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significantly in March, 1923. Stalin’s reply to Lenin’s 
purported letter of March 7, 1923, threatening to cut off 
relations, was never shown to Lenin. 


It appears that Krupskaya had decided to conspire against 
Stalin by the end of December 1922. The document dated 
December 23, 1922, attributed to Lenin and much later said 
to be the first document of the “Letter to the Congress” was 
clearly addressed to an individual. The handwritten version 
is addressed to Stalin. In 1963 Volodicheva claimed that 
Fotieva told her to show this letter to Stalin. It appears, 
therefore, that no steps in the conspiracy had been taken as 
of December 23, 1923. 


On December 29, 1922, Fotieva wrote to Kamenev claiming 
that Lenin wanted the December 23 letter to be kept secret 
and not given to anyone until after his death. (As we have 
seen, Krupskaya gave this document to others well before 
Lenin died.) We have examined the problems of this 
document in Chapter 2. On the surface, this letter makes no 
sense. There is no reason that the contents of the letter 
should have been secret. But it does make sense if it was the 
first act of the plan to concoct anti-Stalin materials and 
attribute them to Lenin. This plan unfolded swiftly during the 
last months of Lenin’s life. 


The anti-Stalin documents in the “Lenin testament” did not 
accomplish what the oppositionists wanted. Stalin was not 
voted out of the position of General Secretary. On the 
contrary, Stalin was able to point out that although the 
“testament” called him, Stalin, “rude”, it imputed errors of 
principle to all the other Bolsheviks mentioned in it. 


After Stalin’s victory over the oppositionists at the XV Party 
Congress in December 1927, the “testament” was never 
mentioned again in Party Congresses or Conferences until 


Chapter Thirteen. Conclusion 


Khrushchev’s day. All of the oppositionists who had been 
expelled from the Party for factional activity, including all of 
the prominent ones, who applied for readmission were 
indeed readmitted. The last time “Lenin’s testament” was 
used against Stalin is in the so-called “Riutin Platform” of the 
united opposition groups in 1932.” 


Khrushchev, Gorbachev, and Beyond 


The “Lenin testament” was resurrected by Nikita 
Khrushchev. Early in his “Secret Speech” to the XX Party 
Congress of the CPSU on February 25, 1956, Khrushchev 
invoked the “testament” and quoted liberally from the 
supposed Lenin document of December 24, 1923: the 
“Addition” dated January 4, 1923, Krupskaya’s letter to 
Kamenev with the inserted date of December 23, 1922, and 
the “ultimatum letter” to Stalin dated March 5, 1923. 


There followed, during Khrushchev’s tenure as First 
Secretary of the CPSU and for some time after that, the 
omissions and changes in the texts of the “testament” 
documents in the fifth Russian edition of Lenin’s works, the 
PSS, and in the fourth English edition, the Collected Works. 
The PSS was tendentiously edited to support anti-Stalin 
fabrications, to insert dates, delete sections of documents, 
and make other changes without documentary legitimation 
and without acknowledging these changes to its readers. 


Official anti-Stalinism was reduced during the Brezhnev 
period, although there was no acknowledgment, let alone 
correction, of the falsifications of the Khrushchev era. On 
March 11, 1985, Mikhail S. Gorbachev became General 


2 The “Riutin Platform” was actually composed by the leaders of the clandestine 
Rightist conspiracy Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky, and Uglanov. See Furr, Trotsky’s 
‘Amalgams’, Chapter 15, and Furr, Trotsky’s Lies, Chapter 4. 
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Secretary of the CPSU. Within about a year Gorbachev 
launched an attack on Stalin with an avalanche of 
falsifications equaling or even surpassing that under 
Khrushchev. 


Gorbachev's evident motive was to discredit centralized 
planning of the economy and the collectivist initiatives of the 
Stalin period in order to “rehabilitate” market mechanisms 
by describing them as a return to the New Economic Policy 
endorsed by Lenin and the Party in 1921, which had been 
virtually, though not explicitly, abandoned in 1928 during 
the period of Stalin’s leadership. 


During Gorbachev’s tenure an enormous number of books 
and articles were published in which Stalin and_ his 
associates were accused of a great many crimes. This torrent 
of accusations in print continued after the end of the Soviet 
Union in December 1991, and continues to this day. 


The Soviet Archives 


After the end of the Soviet Union documents from former 
Soviet archives began to be published. This process of 
opening archives to researchers and publishing archival 
documents in articles, books, and important document 
compilations, has accelerated over time. This primary source 
material provides evidence that disproves the version of 
Soviet history of the Stalin period that has been canonical 
since Khrushchev’s time. 


Valentin A. Sakharov’s research in the Lenin archives is a 
striking example of this. His work, on which the present book 
is based, confirms that since Khrushchev’s day Soviet history, 
including many crucial events of the Stalin period, has been 
based on lies and fabrications. 


Chapter Thirteen. Conclusion 


The most immediate result of exposing the “Lenin testament” 
and the anti-Stalin documents as fabrications is that it 
dismantles the Trotsky cult. Trotsky’s claim to be Lenin’s 
choice to succeed him as Party leader has always been based 
on the anti-Stalin documents purportedly dictated by Lenin 
and included in the “testament.” 


Documents from former Soviet archives have already made it 
possible to prove the validity of the accusations against 
Trotsky leveled by the Soviet prosecution during the Moscow 
Trials. These include conspiracy to assassinate Soviet 
leaders, collaboration with the Nazis and the Japanese 
fascists, and working with his Soviet-based followers to 
sabotage the Soviet economy in collusion with Nazi agents 
and Soviet fascists - to name just the most prominent of 
Trotsky’s conspiracies. 


Along with the fact, now established, that the “Lenin 
testament” documents are also fabrications, these crimes — 
for which we now have good, primary-source evidence - will 
in the long run doom the Trotsky cult. We can hardly expect 
that Trotsky cultists will accept the evidence and abandon 
their allegiance to their perfidious guru. However, many 
others will be open to an objective assessment of the 
evidence and will draw the inevitable conclusion. 


The canonical version of Soviet history of the Stalin period 
has been exploded by the flood of primary-source evidence 
from former Soviet archives. Those researchers who are 
dedicated to discovering the truth about this period in all its 
heroism and tragedy must patiently set about studying these 
documents and rewriting that history on the basis of the 
voluminous evidence now available. The present book, along 
with my other works on Soviet history, represent a modest 
effort toward fulfilling this essential task. 
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Appendix: Ulyanova’s letter to the Joint 
Plenum of the CC and the CCC, April, 1929 


From Izv TsK KPSS 1, 1989, 125-6. 


M. WH. YabaHopa B WHcbMe IIneHymy LK u IKK tak 
XapaKTepH30Bavla CO3aBLIyIOCcA OOCTAHOBKY: 


«He HMeA BO3MO?KHOCTH MpHCyTCTBOBAaTb Ha I]neHyme LK u 
UKK, sBuay 6o7e3Hy (sexy B MOCTeIH yxKe OKOJIO Mecala), 
Npoly oOrmacHTb cylefyroujee MOe 3anBsieHHe. C TOYKH 
3peHHA JasbHeHWieH HCTOPHH NapTHH HacToaluH inenHym 
MMeeT, 10 MOEMY MHEHHW, OrpoMHoe 3HayeHHe. BoMpocni oO 
BHYTpHiapTHHHOM MooKeHHH UH cocTaBe [lomuTOropo, 
o6cyxfaembie Ha IIneHyMe, cTOAT B NpAMOM cBABM C 
3aBelyaHHem BaraguMupa Uabuya. Nepey cBoev, cmMepTbio 
BnaguMup WUsapu4 Tpepoxnsica 3a cyfboOy Hallet 
peBoui0ouwH UW B 3aBeljaHHH, aBad XapaKTepHCcTHKy 
OTAeJIbHbIX BOKAeH, NIpesynpexyAal NapTHw, 4TO He OfHa 
M3 JIMYHOCTeH, a TObKO KOJWJIerHasibHad pa6oTa MOoO*KeT 
o6eCHe4UHTb MpaBYJIbHOe PYKOBOACTBO UH CAMHCTBO MapTuUn. 


Bpipoy, 43 TlomuT6%opo Tpex KpyilHeiwIMx pa6oTHHKOB 
llaptuu — Ppixosa, byxapuua, ToMckoro WIM JatbHeniaa 
«lpopaboTKa» MW AMCKpeAMTal|vA UX, KOTOpad MpHBeseT K 
TOMY Ke HeCKOJIbKO paHblile WIM Mo3AHee, ABIAeTCA 
yrpo3s0H 3TOMY KOJJIEKTHBHOMY PpyKOBOJCTBy. B MOMeHT, 
Korfa Mepey NapTvew cTOAT KpyiHeMwue 3aya4H, 
paspelieHHe KOTOpPbIX conpAxKeHO c  60JIbIIMMH 
TPYAHOCTAMH, BbIBOA, 9ITHX TOBapHwenH u3 JlomuT6ropo, 
«mpopa6oTKa» Ux, KOTOpad He jaeT HM BO3MO?KHOCTH 
pa6oTaTb HU BefeTCA BMeCTe C TeM MPH OTCYTCTBHH 
IIPHHIMMHAJIbHbIX OWHOOK HW aHTHMapTHHHOH paGboTbl Cc UX 
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CTOPOHbI, NPpOTHBOpeuHT TOMY, YTO 3aBella Ham JleHuH, 
6yzeT 10 Bpef, NponeTapcKoH peBorouuH. C nofAoOHbIM 
OTCeYeHHeM HIM AMcKpeszuTalMeH Tpowx ueHoB JIB B 
apTHH HeH36e%KHO COKpaTATCA BO3MO2%KHOCTH AVIA 
IIPOABJICHHA KPHTHYeCKOH MbICJIM: CIMIIKOM JIerKO BCAKaA 
CaMOKPHTHKa HU KPHTHKAa NapTHHHbIX OpraHOB 4 
JOJDKHOCTHBIX JIM MpeBpaljaeTca B «yKJIOHbP». 


HajO NOMHHTb XH O ToM, 4TO roBopHa BaagumMup Uabuy o 
BO3MOXKHOCTAX PaCKOJla CBepxy, Kora OH YTBepxK ja, UTO 
cBepxy HaYaTaHd TpelljHHa MOMKeT pa3NOMaTb KJlaccoBoe 
OCHOBaHHe COBeETCKOrO CTPOA HM MPHBECTH K pacKOJly Me*KAy 
pa6ouMM KylaccoM H KpecTbAHCTBOM. Benuuahile 3aciyrou 
NapTHW ABJIAeTCA TO, ITO eH yfaslocb NOAHATbh G6obUIHe 
MACCHI Ha JjeJIO MepecTpOHKH CTpaHbi Ha COlMaNMCTHYeCKHH 
Nap, 


Ho 9Tomy Nosybemy HW SHTy3Ha3My pabounx HO cnoco6cTByeT 
ofAHO6oKad HHPopMalyA, KOTOpad MPOBOAHMTCA B Mmpecce H B 
AoKafax. 3a nocnmeqHee BpeMA TOsy4aloTcA Bce 6ovee 
TPeBOMKHbIe THCbMa, CBHAeTeIbCTBYIOWIMe O GO JIbINMX 
kojeO6aHHAX B fepeBHe (B CBA3H C 4pe3Bbl4aMHbIMU 
MepaMH, YrojloxoM B  MoTpe6nA1OWMxX  ry6epHHAX, 
HapyINe€HHeEM PeBOJIIOI[HOHHOM 3aKOHHOCTH) HW U3BeCTHbIX 
kone6aHHaAxX B YTopofe (B cCBA3H C O6O0CTPATOLIMMCA 
MpOJOBOJIbCTBEHHbIM MOJIO*KeHHeM). 


Al cuntaio 3acJlyrou T.T. PbikoBa, TomcKoro u ByxapHuHa, 4TO 
OHH CTaBAT Nepey| NapTHe 3TH OONbIUWIMe BOTIpOcHI, a He 
3aMaJIUMBaloT HX. A CUHTalo, YTO HHad TONKA 3peHHA, TOUKA 
3peHHA, 3aMa/lUMBaloljad HH 3aTyllleBbiBalolllaAr 
TPYAHOCTH M OMAaACHOCTH, a TakKoKe 4UpesMepHbie BOCTOprH 
nepeg AOCTwWKEHHAMH OyAyT NpOoABJIeHHeM OrpaHHeHHoro 
CaMOAOBOJIbCTBA HM KOMUBaHCTBa. IlosTOMy, NpoTecTys# 
IpOTHB CaMOM MOCTaHOBKH BOTIpoca 0 BbIBOAe TPOHXx 
ToBapuuleH u3 TlomuT6!Iopo UM MpoTHB HesONycTHMOH U 
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BpeAHOH AIA WapTHW AMCKpeAUTalHH Ux, A NpoOlly AOBecTu 
40 cBeyenua IlneHyMa, 4TO A rOOCy!O NpOTHB BbIBOJa THX 
TPOHX TOBapHieH wIM Koro- WH60 W3 HHX MOpO3Hb u3 
TlonuT6ropo, NpoTHB HX OcyKAeHHA MW AMCKpeAUTayuH. C 
KOM. npwBeTom M. Yabauosa 22.1V-29 r.»1 


Translation: 


M.I. Ulyanova, in a letter to the Plenum of the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission, described 
the situation as follows: 


“Not being able to attend the Plenum of the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission, due to 
illness (I have been in bed for about a month), I ask you to 
read out the attached statement of mine. From the point of 
view of the further history of the party, this Plenum is, in my 
opinion, of great importance. Questions about the internal 
party position and the composition of the Politburo, 
discussed at the Plenum, have a direct connection with the 
testament of Vladimir Ilyich. Before his death, Vladimir Ilyich 
was worried about the fate of our revolution and in his 
testament, giving a characterization of individual leaders, he 
warned the party that no individual person, but only collegial 
work, can ensure the correct leadership and unity of the 


party. 


The withdrawal from the Politburo of three important party 
workers - Rykov, Bukharin, Tomsky, or their further 
“working over" and discreditation, which will lead to the 
same a little earlier or later, is a threat to this collective 
leadership. At a time when the party is faced with major 
tasks, the solution of which is fraught with great difficulties, 
the withdrawal of these comrades from the Politburo, a 
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“working over" of them, which does not give them the 
opportunity to work and is carried out at the same time in 
the absence of fundamental mistakes and anti-party work on 
their part, contradicts what Lenin bequeathed to us, will 
harm the proletarian revolution. With such a cutting-off or 
discreditation of three PB members in the party, the 
opportunities for the manifestation of critical thought will 
inevitably be reduced. Any self-criticism and criticism of 
party bodies and officials are turned too easily into 
"deviations." 


We must also remember what Vladimir Ilyich said about the 
possibility of a split from above, when he argued that a split 
started from above could break the class foundation of the 
Soviet system and lead to a split between the working class 
and the peasantry. The greatest merit of the Party is that it 
succeeded in rousing large masses to the cause of 
restructuring the country on a socialist basis. 


But this upsurge and enthusiasm of workers is not promoted 
by the one-sided information that is carried in the press and 
in reports. Recently, more and more alarming letters have 
been received, testifying to large fluctuations in the 
countryside (in connection with emergency measures, 
famine in producing provinces, violation of revolutionary 
legality) and known fluctuations in the city (in connection 
with the aggravating food situation). 


I consider it a merit of Comrades Rykov, Tomsky and 
Bukharin, that they pose these big questions to the Party, and 
do not hush them up. I believe that a different point of view, a 
point of view that silences or glosses over difficulties and 
dangers, as well as excessive enthusiasm for achievements, 
will be somewhat of a manifestation of self-righteousness 
and self-satisfaction. Therefore, protesting against the very 
posing of the question of the withdrawal of three comrades 
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from the Politburo and against their discreditation as 
inadmissible and harmful to the party, I ask you to inform the 
Plenum that I vote against the withdrawal of these three 
comrades or any of them separately from the Politburo and 
against condemning and discrediting them. With com. 
greetings M. Ulyanov 22.IV-29 


Bibliography and Illustrations 


The bibliography for this book can be downloaded here: 
http://msuweb.montclair.edu/~furrg/research/lentestbibl.html 


I have placed reproductions of some of the important texts 
discussed in this book on line at this link: 


https://msuweb.montclair.edu/~furrg/lenin/lentestimages.html 


Here is a list of the document reproductions: 


1. Handwritten and typewritten versions of “Pis’mo k s”ezdu” / 
“Letter to the / a Congress” 


Handwritten version of the letter to V.I. Lenin's "Letter to the 
Congress" of December 23, 1922, written by N.S. Alliluyeva, and 
typewritten version of this letter, which is part of the block of texts 
of the "Testament" that was created later than the date shown. 


la. A full view of the handwritten version of “Letter to the / a 
Congress.” 


2. "Characteristics" (dictation of December 24-25, 1922.) A sheet 
of the "Diary" of the secretaries on duty. The contradiction of the 
dates in the records is visible. A fragment of the text dated "24 / 
XII", when published in the Complete Works of V. I. Lenin, was 
included without reservation in the text dated "24 / XI", and the 
combined text was dated as follows: "December 24". 


3. "Addition" to "Characteristics" (dictation of January 4, 1923) 
and a sheet of the "Diary" of the secretaries on duty with traces of 
later work on filling out the "Diary" (the initials ("M.V." and "L. A.") 
before the dates are not visible.). 
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3a. A fuller view of the “Addition.” 


4. Pages of the typewritten text of the article "How to reorganize 
Rabkrin", prepared for reading by V.I. Lenin, as well as a galley 
sheet, in the text of which there is no indication of any danger 
posed by the General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
RCP (b). 


A fragment of the text of this article, found in 1949 during analysis 
of copies, on which there is a handwritten insertion indicating this 
danger. The author of the insertion and the time and 
circumstances of its insertion are unknown. 


5. A sheet of the "Diary" of the secretaries on duty with a fragment 
of the text written by M.V. Volodicheva with stenographic marks, 
and the manuscript of M.V. Volodicheva with its decoding. In the 
Complete Works of V.I. Lenin's the note is dated inaccurately - July 
14, 1956. 


6. a. The letter to Mdivani, Makharadze, et al. 
b. The letter to Trotsky. 
c. Two variants of the letter to Stalin. 


7 Letter of J.V. Stalin to V.I. Lenin dated March 7, 1923. Envelope 
of the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the RCP (b), in which 
it is believed that Stalin's letter was received, and the envelope in 
which it was kept in Lenin's secretariat This is the version of 
Stalin’s reply to the “ultimatum letter” that is in Stalin’s even, 
readable handwriting. 


7a. Another version of Stalin’s reply to “ultimatum letter”, March 7, 
1923. Three pages in Volodicheva’s “scrawl.” Why are there two 
versions? 


8. Sheets of the “Diary” of the secretaries on duty with traces of 
editing of the text. 


9. The article “On Cooperation” exists in two variants of dictated 
notes, the work on which was not completed. 
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10. Stalin’s note to the Politburo of March 17, 1923 about Lenin’s 
desire for poison, with signatures and comments from Politburo 
members, in handwritten and typed copies. From Volkogonov, 
Stalin, vol. 2. 


https://msuweb.montclair.edu/~furrg/research/stalinleninpoiso 
n23.pdf 


11. Genrikh Volkov, “Stenografistka Il’icha.” Soveteskaya Kul’tura, 
January 21, 1989, page 3. 
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